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The “Century” Press 


takes precedence in Denver. 








0. L. SMITH, PRESIDENT. GEO. W. BROOKS, SECRETARY. 


THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 


1736-1748 STOUT STREET. 


Denver, Colo., December 9, 1899, 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, I[11. 


Gentlemen:--We know you will be interested to hear from us as 
to what the “Century” press is doing in our pressroom. We have given 
your No. 1 four-roller “Century” a severe test in daily operation 
alongside of two high-grade machines of similar size. We have given 
each press a fair and unprejudiced trial, and we are greatly pleased 
to be able to say today that we find that we can not only obtain a 
larger product from the “Century” in a day’s run, but that it is the 
machine upon which we can most confidently rely to obtain the best 
results when the most perfect kind of fine half-tone work or colored 
register work is to be produced, 

The Pony “Century” is pushing its big brother hard, along the 
same lines, and is a most profitable machine. 

Very truly yours, 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PTG. CO, 
Per Brooks, 





Note.—Whenever the “CENTURY” and other machines are operated under 
similar conditions, the former is found to be the more generally satisfactory from a 
technical standpoint, and the more profitable. 





THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON. 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 
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“Century” Presses 


Cost more than other presses, and it is because 


they earn more that printers buy them. 


We aim to offer the trade the most highly 
developed automatic printing machines that 
present knowledge makes it possible to 


produce ; 


And as our prices are fixed and sufficient we 
are enabled to construct and improve them 
without stint, and deliver thoroughly well- 


built machines. 


For the severe requirements of today we are 
sure the printer needs the best instruments 


brains and money can put in his hands, 











THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., LONDON. 704 Craig Street, MONTREAL. 
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Identical in Appearance 


with the great metropolitan dailies. 

Those are the kind of papers the ‘‘MULTIPRESS” prints—not in spurts, 
but all the while. 

Four, six or eight page papers, of 6 and 7 or 7 and 8 columns, 







printed from Flat Forms of Type on a web and delivered folded, ready 





for the street. 


The“MULTIPRESS” 


(MANY PRESSES IN ONE) 
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is a press from which the defects and limitations, pointed out 
to us by experienced newspaper publishers as existing in similar machines, 






have been eliminated, and thus absolute reliability of action is assured. 






Your present pressman and small boy can operate it. 






It is strong, simple, durable. It does not grind type or waste 






paper, and can be operated regularly from 5,000 to 6,000 per hour. 






Send for booklet and samples of work. 














THE CAMPBELL COMPANY, 


334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
46 Gresham Street, E. C., London. 704 Craig Street, Montreal. 
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‘Little Wonder’s Big Brother 


WITH AUXILIARY HAND SHEET FEED 








On all 
automatic 
work 
same 
guaranty 
of speed 


This 

press is, 

if possible, 

a finer 
machine than 
our well= 





as on , caw Ww known 
our smaller E ia a smaller site, 
size, sealer os ie: "4 and Does all 
“The Little veo Ss that press’s 
EA onder.” ti fo wonderful 
things. 





N expert feeder should run this press four thousand per hour. 

That is by no means the fastest it has been fed by hand. 

When it is considered that this press will take a sheet 

15 x18, its great advantages are manifest. For illustration, consider 

the profit in printing on this machine, from type forms, letter-heads 
two on. Ask all the questions that occur to you of 





THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
NILES, OHIO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 
HAVEMEYER BUILDING, 26 CORTLANDT ST. COMMERCE BUILDING, 14 PacrFIC AVENUE. 


For machines in countries other than United States and Canada, address 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN INVENTIONS SYNDICATE, Lrtp. 
8 Broap CouRT CHAMBERS, Bow STREET, W.C., LONDON, ENG. 
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FRANKLIN ART 
CALENDAR FOR Igoo 

































HE accompanying illustration 








in miniature does not convey 





the artistic beauty and color- 


ing of our new 1900 CALENDAR. 


10% x1g inches in size and 


printed in 5 colors and gold. 
eee 


Will be ready for distribution 
January 15th. 











2ee 


On receipt of 25 cents we 
| will send same to you, carefully 


“4 packed against injury in transit. 
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a being printed and it therefore 
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FRANKLIN 
341-351 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 


ENGRAVING AND 
ELECTROTYPING 





COMPANY 
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THE DYING YEAR 
THE COMING YE 


has been a prosperous one 
to most printers, and 


will be still 


AR better. 
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A PLANT EQUIPPED 
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HAS A CINCH ON 


" “PROSPERITY,” 

np d ¢ } tT | AND “MAKING 
h ¢ MONEY” IS A 
SURE THING 
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andles Accurately all varieties of Paper. 
POINTS OF Easily Adjusted from one size to another. 
EXCELLENCE {[ Greatest possible Earning Capacity. 
i) a 
ac DOr COCR nn 7 th 
EASTERN AGENTS D. H. CHAMPLIN & CO. 
GIBBS-BROWER CO. _____ proprirtors 
150 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK. 277-279 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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These 
Arguments 


are to day 
being used by 
printers to sell 
typewritten 
letters produced 
by the 


\ 
















...¢ Uncle Sam is 
| Your Salesman 


e e 
We Uncle Sam solicits he asks but a small fee for each Neidich 


call he makes. He isn’t delayed by sickness, he never 
makes mistakes in quoting terms, and he always does exactly Process of 
as you say about extending credits. He is always at your 
beck and call. He never strikes you for a raise, if he happens 


e & 
to place two or three big orders for you. He plugs away at Duplicating 


it just as long as you wish. Stops and starts when you say — 
the word, and never “soldiers” on you, and doesn’t ask you to Typewriting 
sign a contract. He’s the ideal salesman for he pays his own 

way—that’s Uncle Sam. Give him NErpicH Process LETTERS, 
give him a good, bona fide proposition, and the rest is easy. and 
You can’t help but get returns. 













In the wilds of the Northwest, in the ever- TH EY GET 


glades of Florida—wherever thereis a human 
being, Uncle Sam goes to sell your goods. TH E 



























BUSINESS 





..Some Figures.. | 






Consumers who have given 
duplicate orders for letters, 92% t then write us. We want to send a 
Consumers who, having used representative to your city to talk it over with you. 





process letters, have trans- 
ferred their regular print- 
ing account from another 
printer to our lessee, - - 60% 
io) 






Printers who have tried our 
process and have rejected 
Hie ke = se we ew © © = | 


Average price for a single THE NEIDICH PROCESS CO. 


thousand impressions on a 
Gordon press—stock fur- 


nished by customer, - - $ 4.00 | 732 Drexel Building, - « « + PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


( $ 14.00 
Sales at this price in one| $ 56.00 
small city in “| $211.00 ( 













months, - - - - =| $305.00 ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY. 
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PERFECT PRINTERS’ ROLLERS sme 

























are the kind you need. aa we saoncly ae a f 
~~ WE MAKE THEM, ~~ — gus 
Aron ees 4 rc 





Gaston, Pa. Octoder 4, 1699. _ 





Chicago 
Roller 
Company, 


Messrs, Joseph Wetter & Co., 

Brooklyn, New York, 
Gentlemen:= 

We are returning the Bates Numbering Machine ordered from 

you some time ago, on tri We have purchased three of the Better 
Wetter Machines from the Bates Machine Company, as we find that they 
are the only machines that we can use. Kindly give us credit for the 
machine we return. 


Printers ease i" 
Rol lers Pi ian, 


SAY, HERE’S A FUNNY STORY. 
And Lablet 


Some time ago we took, in a trade deal, a numbering 
Ci ti 
omposition. 


machine made by another manufacturer, afterward sending 
it, on trial, to a customer of ours. 

This concern writes back stating that they do not want 
that machine, as they have bought three of ours—THE BETTER 
Wetter—from the manufacturers of the discarded machine! 
86 and 88 Market Street, We, -therefore, couldn’t sell their machine, but they 

sold ours readily. 
CHICAGO. There must be a difference between the two machines! 

Write for any particulars pertaining to numbering 
machines to 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
515 to 521 Kent Avenue, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





We make a specialty of Out-of-Chicago 
Orders and can fill these promptly and 
satisfactorily. Write us; we desire to 
Main 2926. get acquainted with you. 


LONG-DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE.... 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 












Printers’ Proof Press 


we PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 





This press is especially 
designed as a proof press 
for printing-office use, and 
PROOFS OF SOLID TYPE 
FORMS FULL SIZE OF 
PLATEN can be made on 
it, without overlaying, 
EQUAL TO A PRESS 
PROOF. It is also the 
press for the pressroom, 
for making cuts ready for 
cylinder press. 

We make four sizes of 
this press (platens 1444 x 
1814, 17 x 22, 20x 25, 22 
x 30), best adapting them 
to printers’ use. 

The prices are moderate 
for the quality of press, 
bringing it within reach 
of both large and small 
offices. 

For further particulars, 
prices, and testimonials, 
write to 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago, U. S. A. 


The above machines are also for sale by JOHN HADDON & CO., proprietors Caxton Type FounpDRy, London, England; sole agents for United 
Kingdom and British Colonies, except Dominion of Canada 
The Printers’ Proof Presses are also for sale by PENROSE & CO., 44 Rue Notre Dame des Champs, and 2 “Rue Ste. Beuve, Paris, sole agents for France, 








Reliance Lever Cutter 





Clearly Outranks all 
Cutters of its Class. 









IN STRENGTH, ACCU- 
RACY AND THOROUGH- 







NESS OFCONSTRUCTION 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 
OVER 
RELIANCE 
CUTTERS 
now in use 
and NOT 
ONE COMPLAINT nor call 


for REPAIRS, either on 

account of weakness or de- 

fective material or work- fie. 

manship. FOUR SIZES MADE: 16%, 2314, 25%, 
No claims are made 28%4 inches. 

which are not substanti- 

ated by the cutter itself. 
All parts strictly inter- 





Every machine fully guaranteed to be 
as represented. ACCEPT NO OTHER 
before making a COMPARISON. 
changeable. The first and For sale by dealers in the U. S., and 
last cutter built are ex- by MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto, Sole 
actly alike. Agents for Dominion of Canada. 
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TheDJexlerriesters soaeuless 


With AUTOMATIC FEEDER Attached. | 

















mt — 
| Ls. 





CHICAGO, 315 DEARBORN STREET. 


NEW YORK, 27 Duasr Srane DEXTER FOLDER GO., Pearl River, N. Y. 


LONDON, 46 FARRINGDON STREET. 


THE LIGHTNING JOBBER 


a, : 
re A « oa a and Speed Has No Equal ; 


Made in Four Sizes. Low in Price. 
















SIZES AND PRICES. 


7 x 10 inside of chase, two-rollers . . $ 85.00 : r 
Sxiz |. n thgeetoligrs . 95.00 Prints a full form of solid type 
x » 205; o 

=a" " * “130.00 as easily as an envelope card... 













INVESTIGATE BEFORE ORDERING ANY OTHER PRESS. 













CD 




















€ 
The Prince The IDEAL 
FOR 
of Gordons — 
— SALE 

Impression Throw-off. BY Heavy Brace under Cut- 

Roller Throw-off. ting Surface. 

Duplex Fountain. ALL Quick-moving Back 

Self-Locking DEALERS Gauge. i 

Chase-Hook. Stick has Sixteen Cutting \f 

All Patented Improvements. Surfaces. Nii 





















JONES GORDON. IDEAL CUTTER 






MANUFACTURED BY 


THE JOHN M. JONES CO., Palmyra, N.Y. 
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DRY ROT IN THE PRINTING BUSINESS 


| 














Yl Se OME of the largest printing establish- 


ye ‘| to dry rot. Others have escaped by 
—< /| re-organization at the critical moment. 
The buying of materials is a most im- 
portant detail in the printing business, 
because printing is today more of a manufacture than 
an art. THE SUCCESSFUL PRINTER OF TODAY 
IS THE ONE WHO CAN MANUFACTURE THE 
BEST PRINTING AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 

If YOU pay too much for YOUR inks, the proba- 
bility is that YOU also pay too much FOR YOUR 
PAPER, YOUR PRESSES; in fact, for everything 
Frou BUY. 

If YOU don’t buy your materials right, YOU 
CAN’T make your selling prices right. 

If YOU CAN'T sell at the right prices YOU WILL 
lose your customers, YOUR business, YOUR money. 

Your successful competitor is not doing printing 
below his cost, as you fondly imagine, but BELOW 
YOUR COST, which is a very different thing. 

If YOU are in such a rut, we can show YOU how 
to get out of it. 

If YOU WANT to stay in the line of progress, 
look into the question of ULLMAN’S INKS. 

It will repay you well. 


ments in the country have succumbed | 














SIGMUND ULLMAN CO., Inkmakers, NEW YORK. 
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“Colt’s Armory The Strongest, 
Most Compact and 


P l aten r te esses Simp le known to the trade. 


FOR FINE LETTERPRESS AND HALF-TONE COLOR 
PRINTING, EMBOSSING, BOOK-COVER STAMPING 
AND PAPER-BOX CUTTING AND SCORING ::::::: 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


CHICAGO LONDON 
936 Monadnock Block - 5 3 Broadway, New York 57 Shoe Lane 
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OPINION OF A USER OF THIRTEEN COLT’S ARMORY PRESSES 


October 6, 1899. 





JoHN THOMSON PREss Co., 253 Broadway, New York: 


. _Gentlemen,— * * * My experience with the ‘‘ Colt’s Armory” Presses, based upon the daily operation of thirteen of your 
different sizes and styles in my own office, warrants an unqualified indorsement of their merits. 

They are stronger and more simple in construction, therefore less liable to get out of order, and for our class of work much 
more economical in operation, having more perfect ink distribution and register than any other; while their speed is fully equal 
to those of lighter build. 

Were your prices considerably higher than those of other makers, I should still deem them a better investment and cheer- 


fully pay more money for them. 
Yours truly, JOHN T. PALMER. 


Oooo oo ooOooOooOooOoOoO0 
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A FEW OTHER WELL-KNOWN PRINTERS WHO HAVE NOW OVER 
THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY COLT’S ARMORY PRESSES IN USE 





















































American Bank NoteCo. . . . . . NewYork A.M. Collins Mfg. Co. . . . . . Philadelphia 
American Book Company — a - Electro-Tint Engraving Co. . a ei 
American Lithographic Company Sas a ree -Chromotype ss Co. ; sy 
American Machinist . . . SS Gras ie .M. Slocum. . . . % i 
Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. . ... . es The BOUDENNSO. 6. SS eG eR a 
oo & Co. (Orr Press). .... he E.A. Wright . . 7 ae ae ee “ 
Harper & Bros. . . oo 5 Forbes Lithographic Co. . .. . . . Boston 
J. Ottmann Lithographic ¢C ompany a x The Matthews-Northrup Co. ... . Buffalo 
FP. A. Ringler Co. . . . Sm s " ane Priedenwald Co. .°. . . . » « Baltimore 
Cosmopolitan Magazine. . ... . ie Post-Express Printing Co. . . . . . Rochester 
Mrank A. BMunsey . . ... . « « « 43 C.P. Brate . cos 6 6 5 3 eee 
Winthrop Press . . . 1. «1 s ss 25 J. W. Sefton Mfg. he ae er ae ag Chicago 
Knickerbocker Press . ..... . ai Sct MOOK OO, 0 wk is ea we si 
Methodist Book Concern . Am Corbitt Printing Co. Se ware eee im 
Photo-Electrotype Engraving te... 53 Rand @ McNally . .0. . « «© » - . 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. . . . i Chicago Folding Box Co. ee: a 
New York Life Insurance Co. .. . Ee P. F. Pettibone . . a a eee Mi 
The Bradstreet Co. . oa SS ssi Donohue & Henneberry . oe i 
John Polhemus Printing Co. . es Earhart & Richardson ... . . . Cincinnati 
Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford & Co. a K. D. Box Co. . . » « « « Cleveland 
United States Printing OSs ee ow dé Dayton Paper Novelty Oi ce a Dayton 
Robert Gair . . ce os « » «  SERDIREn Plympton Manufacturing Co. . . . . Hartford 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle ees oe ee 4 Morgan Envelope Co. .. . . . Springfield 
Geo. Barrie & Son. . . . . . . Philadelphia Dominion Paper Box Co. . Toronto, Can. 
Brown & Bailey. . . ea aes 3 Woodward & Tiernan agate Co. . . St. Louis 
Geo. H. Buchanan & Co. . . . . . ? St. Louis Label Works, cone ct ee 


kes See sample of presswork, iromispece, in this issue of The Inland Printer. 
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THE 


INLAND PRINTER FRONTISPIECES 
IN DECEMBER AND JANUARY NUMBERS 










AGAIN PROVE THE EXCELLENCE AND SUPERIORITY OF “BINNER” 
ENGRAVINGS. EXAMINE THEM CLOSELY AND YOU WILL i 
CONVINCE YOURSELF AND UNDERSTAND WHY IT IS THAT if 


OMEMIME 


WE OPERATE AND OWN THE MOST COMPLETE ENGRAVING | | 
PLANT IN AMERICA, AND ARE IN A POSITION TO GUARANTEE | 
THE VERY BEST RESULTS AT ALL TIMES. 

















Binner B’ld’g 


rymeuthCout (EB)INNER ENGRAVING G0. “chcacc 
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IMPROVED PEARLS 


Stand for the highest efficiency ever obtained in 
a medium-priced platen press, and the improve- 
ments place it on a plane only equaled by the 
best presses built by other manufacturers. 












No. ! 1 


xii 









Price, 
complete 
with 
Steam 
Fixtures, 


$147.00 


Write 
for 
Discounts. 


x 





Motor 


and 
Attachments 
complete, 


$100.00 


Write 
for 
Discounts. 



























No. 11 (7x11) Improved Pearl Press, showing Direct-Connected Motor. 


Send No. 14 


for (9x14) 
Circular 







Price, 
complete 
with 
Steam 
Fixtures, 


~1$214.00 


Write 
for 
Discounts. 


& 


Motor 


and 
Attachments 
complete, 


$125.00 


Write 
for 
Discounts. 

















first-class reasons why. 





BOSTON, 183 Fort Hill Square 
NEW YORK, 28 Elm Street 








For small work, speed, quick adjustment and an adequate ink supply are necessary to 
insure safe profits in this day of small margins, and for this class of work the Improved 
Pearls are unrivaled. Some of the largest envelope companies in the country use the 
Pearls to the exclusion of all others. 





Don’t that mean something? Let us tell you some 


GOLDING & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


PHILADELPHIA, 1004 Arch Street 
CHICAGO, 78-80 W. Jackson Street 











Machinery Catalogues 


We publish a Junior Catalogue for the use of foremen of the composing 
room, pressroom and bindery, and a large catalogue for proprietors, 
which we will send on request. Gd GCG CD CG GD CD CG CG . 
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The “Peerless-Gem” Paper Cutter "%: 






Sises 








HE ‘‘Peerless-Gem”’ Paper Cutter is better 
finished, more easily operated and is of 
superior style to any other lever paper 

cutter in the market. These cutters have double 
table supporting braces, which connect with the 
side frames, an inside counterweight, inter- 
secting back gauges, split back gauges on the 
two larger sizes, enameled measuring rule set 
in front and back table on all sizes, except on 
the 23-inch, wide front table, and-is carefully 
and accurately built throughout of first-class 
materials. 


The lever action is smooth and easy, and 
not jerky as on some cutters. The lever returns 
to its place without effort. The counterweight 
is correct, effective and entirely out of the way. 
Four sizes — 23-in., 25-in., 30-in. and 32-in. 








ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES ::: 








MANUFACTURED BY 


inlined eae | PRES PRINTING PRESS CO. 


JOHN W. MARDER, 


PALMYRA, N. Y. 


Vice-President and Manager. 











The Emmerich 


Improved 


Bronzing and 
Dusting Machine 










14 x 25 
16 x 30 
25 x 40 
28 x 44 
34 x 44 
34 x 50 
36 x 54 | 
40 x 60 


Peeks 








in use. 





a 
SPECIAL BRONZING MACHINES are made for bronzing 
heavy paper stock, such as Photograph Mounts, Mats, etc. 


We also manufacture an excellent Roughing Machine, for 
embossing tablet covers, etc. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLERR, 
191-193 Worth St., NEW YORK. 


Write for Prices and particulars. 





VERGENS 
BROS \ 
(0, 


eI ELECTROTYPERS 
perce & STEREOTYPERS) 
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Y the time this reaches 
you the year of nine- 
teen hundred will have 
started and we hope it 

4 will terminate a happy 
and prosperous one for you. If 
during eighteen ninety-nine you 
equipped your office with Stand- 
ard Line Unit Set Type you have 
closed your business with profit 
to yourself and with satisfaction 
to all your customers, and have 
helped us to do the largest busi- 
ness in our history. If you have 
not, do not delay any longer. In 
no other way can you improve 
your work, please all your cus- 
tomers and save so large a pro- 
portion of your wage-bill. Will 
you give uS an opportunity to 
explain how this can be doner 


The Inland Type Foundry 
217-219 Pine St., Saint Louis 








Bere ee ie 








* GAGE - SONS. 





Bartle Creen, Mici. 


IMPROVED ANGLE-B/ 


DUPLEX PRINTING PREss Co., 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH.,, 


U.S.A. 
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Onn DOUPLEA PIRESS. 


ENGRAVING AND ‘‘ LUXOTYPE'’ PRINT BY WM. C. GAGE & SONS, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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The New Columbian Optimus 


Is today the 

Most Popular and 
Best Selling Press in 
New York City. 




























The large number of duplicate orders 

show what our customers think about it. 
“THE OPTIMUS” is the press for any 
kind of high-class work. 

It will never disappoint you when the 
finest possible results are required. 

For information regarding this machine 
we would refer to Messrs. Harper & Bros., * : 
New York, and others who have been for rt Ade Se or 
years using our “OPTIMUS” press. 


The Fastest Two-Revolution Press Built. 


The STANDARD 


Is an up-to-date Drum Cylinder Press. 








SUPERIOR DISTRIBUTION, 
PERFECT REGISTER, 

IS SPEEDY, 

FORMS EASILY MADE READY 
3 —— AND 

SEE et PRICE REASONABLE. 





BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO., 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Builders of the Optimus Two-Revolution, Dispatch Single-Revolution, Standard, Regular and Reliance 
Drum Cylinder Presses. 


C. A. COLLORD, Manager New York Office, 38 Park Row. 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E. C., London, England. —— 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul, Minn, BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City, Mo. 183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY co. St. Louis, Mo. CHICAGO ILL 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. General Western Agents. eee ’ . 


Descriptive catalogue, with prices and other information, furnished upon application. 
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R. HOE & CO’S 
| PATENTED INDEPENDENT STEAM 
| GENERATOR 
WITH RIVETED STEAM BOILER. 


| For Supplying Steam to Stereotype 
| Matrix Drying Tables, 
Using Gas or Gasoline for Fuel. 




















| DESIGNED WITH A VIEW TO DURABILITY, 
| CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY OF 
TIME AND EXPENSE. 











As there is nothing so good as steam heat for drying 
matrices, this apparatus is very valuable where steam from 
a boiler is not available or is otherwise objectionable. It 
produces superheated dry steam at the minimum of expense 
for fuel and in the quickest possible time. : 

It entirely obviates the condensation of steam brought 
from a distance to the drying-table; much greater heat is 
obtained than from a boiler at a distance, and the time re- 
quired to dry a matrix greatly diminished. 

The space required is no more than ordinarily taken up 
by the table. 

It can be applied to steam tables already in use. 

Prices and any further particulars desired will be cheer- 
fully furnished on application. 


R. HOE & CO. 


-520 Grand Str 
MANSFIELD St., BoRouGH Roap, Lonpon. S. E., ENGLAND. a 5 ad d cet, 


ALSO 192 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BosTON, MAss. : NEW YOR K. 


258 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ECOND machines to previous users prove 
the BROWN & CARVER CUTTERS are 
ag Profit Producers. 
























Oswego 
Machine 
Works 


OSWEGO, N.Y. 


















SELLING AGENTS: 










VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose St., New York. 
C. R. CARVER, 25 North Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. E. KENNEDY & Co., 414 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 
MILLER & RICHARD, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Can. 


405 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 















Chicago Store, . . . 319 Dearborn St. 
J. M. IVES, Manager. 
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= LEVERLESS MONONA §= Our Annual NEW YEAR’S PRESENT 


== TWENTY-FIVE PRINTERS <2 


To the FIRST 25 Printers ordering a MONONA LEVERLESS PRESS, 
between now and February 1, 1900, we will make a NEW YEAR’S GIFT of 
$25 worth of NEW JOB TYPE. This offer is good whether you order of US 
or of anyof ourAGENTS. One of these Coupons attached to your order will 
é secure the TYPE. This offer is made on our presses at the REGULAR 
THE neeex PRESS IN THE WORLD STANDARD prices. NO AGENT bears ANY of this EXPENSE. It is 

FOR THE MONEY. OUR annual gift, and CLOSES February 1, 1900. 

Parties ordering under this offer may have FOUR MONTHS in which to 
have presses delivered, by making DEPOSIT to guarantee order. We 
COUPON | reserve right to WITHDRAW this offer in case of any business changes. 


The Inland Printer W.G. WALKER & CO., Madison, Wis. 

















ncrease Your Output 


Our New Perfection 
No. 4 Wire Stitcher 


will produce more work at less 
expense than any similar machine 
ever offered to the trade. Capacity 
one sheet to one-half inch. & c c& 





Headquarters 


for 


Bookbinders’ 
THE J. L. MORRISON COMPANY WIRE 


NEW YORK > LONDON > TORONTO 
PARH New wor LHE HARMONIZER” ceatgee 


T: is 5x 7% inches in size, containing 248 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, with title stamped in two colors. It contains an average of 8 pages each 








Write for particulars 














of about 30 different tints, colors and shades of paper, each page showing a different color effect, over one-half of which are in two colors and 

the balance in one color. All the effects shown are the best that can be produced on the different tints and colors of stock used. In addition to 

the two-color combinations shown, there are tables giving from 10 to 50 others, for each different tint of paper. At the bottom of each combi- 

nation is given a list of colors, any one of which, if used with the two shown, will produce harmony. Printers are well aware of the fact that 
there is today a greater demand for all kinds of colored paper than ever before. The demand has 


been steadily growing for many years, until today colored stock is used for nearly every purpose pEKEkkeEKEKEEE KEKE EERE ECE 
for which white stock is used. In printing on colored stock all printers experience more or less F 


— in selecting an ink that by Ligue go) a ———— Pe mening — A —— deal of ¥ FOR SALE BY a 

valuable time is wasted in trying inks of different colors before one is found that will produce a . 

good effect. Under these conditions it often takes more than double the time necessary to turn V The Inland Printer Co. A 

out a satisfactory job. ‘The Harmonizer’’ will overcome this. ¥ A 

212-214 Monroe Street, CH1caGo A 

It is of great value to every printer who prints on tinted or colored stock, it matters not how V OR , : A 

great his experience or how large or small his concern may be. The different pages are printed V 150 Nassau Street, New York. A 

bore ge Pen goon and Rd — colors, which — shown in the “—— yt of oe Lac on ¥ eukeaeda Pack a 

white plate paper, with all the necessary explanatory matter. ith this ° efore him, the 

printer will never be at a loss as to what ink he should use to produce the best effect on any tinted Ny Price, $3.60 Pen Copy, Express Pato. A 

or colored stock he may select. D>D>>>PP>53P>>5>5>5>5>5>>5>>>>>>> 
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HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
Paper Warehouses 


32, 34 and 36 Bleecker St., and 20 Beekman St. » 
NEW YORK 


Desire to call attention to their large and varied lines. 
Amongst their specialties will be found 


Cover Papers 











ANDARD Grades and High 

Quality Novelties which have 
met with unusual favor throughout 
the country. In this are included 


Belgrade Covers, 
Oriental Covers, 
Imperial Covers, 
Manhattan Covers, 
Santiago Covers, 
Czarina Covers, 
Durham Covers, 
Royal Melton Covers 
and numerous others. 











The cover of this Issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER is printed upon the justly celebrated 
Belgrade Cover, Olive. 


Coated Papers oF every description 
Writings 
Ledgers Bonds 
Parchments Gravure 
Plate Chromo 


oA 
B 00 K Papers 9 i 


SELCSTTATAAABBBAAAAABBAAAER 
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GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MACHINERY 


Telephone, 2972 Cortlandt. 150 NASSAU Biw NEW YORK Cable Address, ‘‘ Gibrow.”’ 
WORLD AGENTS FOR KIDDER PRESS COMPANY 
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Improved Rotary Wrapping-Paper Press. 


36 x 48—— 30 x 40 ; ; 
Prints in one, two or three colors. Delivers in sheets or rewinds, or both. 


Pe Che Kidder Self-feeding 
ct Job Press 


\r 
ec gNe 
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is built with the follow- 
ing attachments, and 
covers a wider range 
of work than any other 
press: 


rvvvyvVvVvVvuVvVuVveVVVVVVTVTVTVTVTVTeTVTVeVTVTT.* 
li i i hi hi i hi hi hi hi hi a hi i hi hi hi hn hi hi hi hi i ha ha hi a a hn hn A 


NUMBERING HEADS FOR 
RAILROAD TICKETS. 


RULING ATTACHMENT. 
SLITTING ATTACHMENT. 


PERFORATING 
ATTACHMENT. 


GUMMING ATTACHMENT. 


MULTIPLE FEED AND 
CUT ATTACHMENT. 


| 
| 
| 
adiabatic Salil 
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For Great Britain, Colonies and Dependencies, 
we own the Sole Rights for 


The Miehle Co’ss .. .. . ‘‘MIEHLE”’ 
The Campbell Co’s . . . ‘‘CENTURY’”’ 
eé oe ae NEW MODEL ” 


Make Us 
| “ “ | | “MULTIPRESS” 
l 
l 
l 


Your Foreign Agent anc 
Make Money ! 


We are the concern best equipped 
to handle your goods outside the 
United States and Canada. 









The Duplex Co’s . . . ‘‘COX DUPLEX”’ 








We are also Sole Selling Agents for 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., . . . . . NewYork 
Ault & Wiborg, a & 

Latham Machinery Co., . 
Challenge Machinery Co., 
James Rowe, x a gc me a te 8 
Geo. W. Swift, Jr., . . Bordentown, N. J. 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
ae 


se 








Exbibition New six-story and basement corner 
Rooms building in the heart of the printing 
district. Fitted throughout for the pur- 

pose of showing to advantage our goods 

to the printing and kindred trades. All 

machines run by Lundell motors. 

Floor space 14,500 square feet. 
















Erectingand A thoroughly equipped repair shop, a 
Repairs staff of seven skilled American machin- 
ists and a corps of competent fitters, 

place us in a position to give satisfac- 
tion to our customers. 
























To supply everything connected with 
the printing trade, to handle the best 
and to hustle hustling American ma- 
chinery outside of American territory. 
We desire to be up to date. If you are 
not represented abroad, and desire to 
be, we should be pleased to hear from 
you. 


Our Object 
















1—Our house was established in the City of London, A.D. 6—QOur salesmen do not come in when it rains, and, being all 
1899, for the purpose of selling up-to-date American print- hustlers, we are in touch with a@// the buyers. 
ing machinery, in a twentieth-century style, to the trade 
not only of the United Kingdom and Colonies, but all 





7—A thoroughly American house, firmly established, with 
offices, show rooms and customers (using our goods) in 








Europe. r the United Kingdom, France, Germany, Russia, Norway, 
2—We haven’t had our customers long, but we have the best Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Italy, India 
clientéle of any agency abroad. and Australasia. 





3—The business is managed by well-known American hus-  g__We invite correspondence and inquiry. 
tlers, assisted by American salesmen and American ma- 
chinists — experts, all, in catering to the noble art. 








4—Our business is not run for the benefit of any individual, Money makes money, business makes business ; we have 
but for the benefit of our shareholders. Personalities are both. Printers want terms—we can accommodate them. 
eliminated. On the other hand, we pay prompt cash to our manufacturers 





5—Among our shareholders and on our Board of Directors on delivery of goods, and ask no credit. If you doubt these 
are found the representative printers of the United King- facts, ask the Seaboard National Bank, of Broadway, New 
dom, whose interests and those of their friends naturally York, who carry the deposit of 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO., Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1899. (Formerly Conpor AGENCY, LTD.) 


Capital, . . . $1,250,000.00. 


TUDOR AND JOHN CARPENTER STS. (Show Rooms and Offices), 
5 BRIDEWELL PLACE (Repairs and Packing), LONDON, E. ia ENGLAND. 
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Lithograph v=... 


Paper = 


COATED ONE OR BOTH SIDBS. 


The Largest Plant in the World for Coating Paper. 


Che Champion Coated Paper Company, 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


Manufacture a complete line of Coated Papers, etc. 


sel NCLUDING.... 


ENAMELED BOOK, LITHOGRAPH PAPER, 
COATED MANILA, LABEL PAPER, 
CARDBOARD, SOAP WRAPPERS, Etc. 





Stock carried by Paper Dealers throughout the United States. & 





—=——— WE FILL ORDERS ONLY THROUGH JOBBERS. == 
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Wire Stitching 
Machines. 





THE SIMPLEST 
AND 

MOST PERFECT 
MADE. 


ee ah i —p ae All working parts are 
- made of best quality steel, 
hardened and carefully 
tempered. 
Workmanship and ma- 
terial guaranteed. 


THOUSANDS 

IN USE 

BY BEST HOUSES 
IN THIS COUNTRY 
AND ABROAD. 

The Universal Wire Stitching Machines 


are built in five sizes, adapted 
to all requirements. 


([——— CAPACITY ——~ 


No. | (Double Head) one sheet to 7-8 inch. 


2 “ * 78” 
3 4° 
4 “ “Th 
5 + 38 


No. 4 UNIVERSAL uses Flat and Round Wire, has Flat and Saddle Tables. Capacity, I sheet to 1% inches. 


F.C. FULLER & CO. 


28 Reade Street, 
Chicago Office, 
279 Dearborn Street. NEW YORK. 
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THE JETUIBIRIR,  renrZ?mnox 


ALUMINUM 











ROTARY ~ 
LITHOGRAPHIC 
PRINTING 
PRESS 


1898 Mode!) 


THE RESULT OF TEN YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRE HUBE fall p 
PAINTING 
PRESS C-Omy 
TAUNTON 





An entirely new feature in Rotary Printing, the grippers closing gently on 
the sheet, which gives a perfect register without 
reducing the production. 


-SPEED, 1,500 TO 2,000 PER HODLR. — 


HARRIS & JONES, 


50 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 102 WESTFIELD STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Represented by WILLIAM LIPFERT. 


Agents for France and Germany: 
LEMERCIER & CO., 44, 46 and 48 Rue Vercingetorix, Paris, France. 


Agents for the Pacific Coast: 
HADWEN SWAIN MPG. CO., 215 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Send for Catalogue giving cuts and full description of press. 
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AD. DESIGNS 


UNIQUE AND EFFECTIVE 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


G@ FASHION DRAWINGS 
SPECIAL TALENT EMPLOYED 
























OLD STYLE 


ONE OF OUR STRONG POINTS 
SEND FOR OLD STYLE BOOKLET 
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HALF TONES 


ZINC ETCHING ETC.WITH 
BEST PRINTING QUALITIES 


—— 









OUR HANDSOME BOOK 
12 PROOFS IN HALFTONE OF FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS GETCHINGS. SENT FOR 35+ 
PRICE CREDITED ON FIRST $5 ORDER 


WRITE “THE ILLINOIS” 


{ILLINOIS 


ENGRAVING CO. 
356 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 
PHONE 499 HARRISON 
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Personally Conducted 
California Excursions 


Via the Santa Fe Route 


a5 F 
7) 2 fae 


DUPLICATE WHIST IN THE TOURIST SLEEPER 


Three times a week from Chicago and Kansas City 





Twice a week from St. Paul and Minneapolis 





Once a week from St. Louis and Boston 





In improved wide-vestibuled Pullman tourist sleeping cars. 

Better than ever before, at lowest possible rates. T. A. GRADY, 
Experienced excursion conductors. Manager California Tourist Service, 
Also daily service between Chicago and California. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, 


109 ADAMS STREET, 


Correspondence solicited. CHICAGO. 
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ask for them. 





Our 1900 Box of Printed Samples 


printers and publishers and paper users. It shows many 
grades of Fine Printing Papers, printed in useful style. 


These samples are free to those who are entitled to 


sn dvUHOUN SO UvEnvaNA Ana 


The 
Best Trade is 
pleased with 


Our Papers. 


If you want 
to please the 


Best Trade 
use our 

Fine Printing 
Papers 


is valu- 
able to 


We will not sell to parties without good commercial 
standing or who cannot furnish satisfactory references. 








THE PAPER MILLS’ COMP’Y 


215-221 WasasH AVENUE, CHIcAGco, ILL. 














When You See 


THIS 
TRADE- 
MARK 











You will know that it stands for 
THE BEST GRADES of 


* Black» 


SEND FOR 


2 6©6§ Colored 
¥ Inks 


Columbia Printing Ink Company, ix. 


Cc. J. DUNN, Manager. 


Telephone, 292 Flushing Ave., 
1135 Williamsburg. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





American @riting Paper Co. % 





COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING 
DIVISIONS 


AGAWAM PAPER Co., - 
ALBION PAPER Co., - 
BEEBE & HOLBROOK Co., 


CHESTER PAPER Co., - - - - - Huntington, Mass 
ConNECTICUT RIVER PAPER Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. ab 
CROCKER MANUFACTURING Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. 

Eaton, May & RoBBINS PAPER Co, - Lee, Mass. 


ESLEECK PAPER Co., - 


ee * - Mittineague, Mass. 
‘ rs ° - Holyoke, Mass. 
= i = - Holyoke, Mass. 


- - - : Holyoke, Mass. 


G. K. Barrp PAPER Co., Lee, Mass. 
GEORGE C. GILL PAPER Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. 
GEORGE R. DICKINSON PAPER Co., - - Holyoke, Mass. 


HARDING PAPER Co., - 
HOLYOKE PAPER Co., - 


- Franklin, Ohio. 
- . - Holyoke, Mass. 


HurRiteut PAPER MANUFACTURING Co., South Lee, Mass. 
HuRLBvuT STATIONERY Co., - - - Pittsfield, Mass. 


LINDEN PAPER Co., - 


- - - Holyoke, Mass. 


MASSASOIT PAPER MANUFACTURING Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


NonotTuckK PAPER Co., 
NORMAN PAPER Co.,  - 
OAKLAND PAPER Co., - 


Holyoke, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Manchester, Conn. 


Parsons PAPER Co., No.1, ay is Holyoke, Mass. 
PLATNER & PORTER PAPER MFG.Co., - Unionville, Conn. 


RIVERSIDE PAPER Co., 


a - - . Holyoke, Mass. 


SHattuck & Bascock Co., - - - De Fere, Wis. 


SPRINGDALE PAPER Co., 


. - - - Springfield, Mass. 


Syms & DupDLEY PAPER Co., - - - Watervliet, Mich. 


WAUREGAN PAPER Co., 
WINDSOR PAPER Co., - 


Holyoke, Mass. 








- - - Windsor Locks, Conn. 
© ®© | 





Manufacturers of 


LOFT-DRIED, 
MACHINE-DRIED 


oy ax» ENGINE-SIZED 


(riting Papers 


For regular lines correspond direct with the 
different Divisions. 


For contracts, special lines and new busi- 
ness, correspond with the General Manager. 


The Executive Offices are located at Spring- 
field, Mass., in the Germona Building. 
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Ring Out the Old! 


i You have been putting it off too long) RING OUT your old 
| machinery. RING IN new, up-to-date machinery, and 
keep up with the procession. Commence early in the New 

Year —the sooner you begin the better off you'll be. 


You make no mistake when you order such money-making 
machines as the celebrated ADVANCE PAPER 
CUTTERS and CHALLENGE-GORDON JOB 


PRESSES. 


Let us send you illustrated catalogue. 


engl inguaa, Manufactured by THE CHALLENGE— 
° MACHINERY CO. 2553 Leo Street, CHICAGO. 


Cistionase =Gordon. 


Ring In the New! 





Great 

Successes 

Are achieved __ ra 
Through ie ne — 


Perfection in A 
Details. 





Patented July 18, 1899. 


OUR ACME METAL EXTENSION FURNITURE 


possesses, besides its main good points, many minor excellences which the busy printers are 
discovering day by day, and keeping no secret, to judge by our sales. 


ACME STAPLE CoO., Ltd. 


Price, $4.00 per Dozen. 500 North 12th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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Tmproved Wood Quoin. 


Cre Yells 








DO YOU SEE 
THAT NOTCH ? te 


DESIGNED BY 
MR. HEBER WELLS, 
OF PATERSON, N. J, 


ONTRARY to what some of the wise ones will tell you, the days of wooden quoins 
are not over. We sell carloads of wooden quoins in the course of a year, and this 
is abundant evidence that the best printers still use them. These new quoins, with 

their long bearing surface, will increase the use of wooden quoins to a still greater extent. 
About the only advantage the metal quoin has over a wooden one is the long bearing. In 
using these quoins a perfect lock-up is secured, for the quoins are so long that a great 
pressure is secured without severe driving. 

THERE IS ONLY ONE QUOIN, and any two quoins make a pair. 

They are beveled on one side only. No time is lost in looking for rights and lefts, 

and this is the secret of their success, 
STRAIGHT FURNITURE can be used and no side-sticks are required. Every 
practical printer will appreciate this great advantage. 

These quoins are improved by a TOP 
NOTCH, which greatly assists in unlocking 
the forms. They are made in four sizes, all 








working in pairs with straight furniture, or 
they can be used singly with side- 
Sticks. We believe that our customers 

will be quick to recognize the 




















superior advantages of this im- 





proved wooden quoin. They 











are put up in neat paper boxes, 
properly labeled, each box hold- 
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SS = = ing 100 quoins. 
The above cuts show the Top Face of the Wells Long Wood Quoins 
in their exact size. Beveled one way only. ORS Wed Waa Wa a Wo a ea 
LIST PRICES. 














No. 1. Box of 100 quoins.... Hickory, $ .75; Boxwood, $1.10 
= 2 ca se 753 1.10 
~ = _— ers 4 1.10; " 1.75 
~~ * i ae - 1.10; - 1.75 


The above prices are subject to the usual discount on wood quoins. 


Manufactured e 
Exclusively by Main Office and Factory, TWO Rivers, Wis. 
Che Hamilton Mig. Wo. meee ee ny. 


WOOD TYPE AND PRINTERS’ FURNITURE. 
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ROLLER 
MOULDS 


’ GEESE * ROLLER- 


MAKING 
MACHINERY 


Complete outfits furnished. 


New York Depot, 32 East Tenth Street. 





MOULDS ARE 
GUARANTEED 


This Gun contains 32 2-in. x 72 in. TO BE TRUE. BE TRUE. 
Patented Moulds. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 
OF THE FOLLOWING: 


ee ~ -e Rudyard Covers 
JAMES ROWE Persian Covers 


76 West Jackson Street, - - CHICAGO. 
eee ILLINOIS PAPER CoO. 
THE PRINTING MACHINERY CoO., trp. 181 Monroe Street, 
15 Tudor Street, Exclusive European Agent, LONDON, E.C. CHICAGO. 


060-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-06 
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THE CHAMBERS Combined Automatic Feeding, Folding and Wire Stapling Machinery 


FOR 16-PAGE PERIODICALS. 


























Photograph from a single machine producing from one feed-board over 2,000 completed papers per hour without rehandling. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


E.C, FULLER & CO., Agents, New Yorx and Cuicaco. Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Good Printers 


FIND.GOOD. INK INDISPENSABLE 
IN ‘THE PRESS-ROOM. 








SW 


iT is an absolute necessity in order to do the best grade © 
: of presswork. Good Ink is the most economical. 
WH The Ault & Wiborg Inks are the best that present- 
wag day knowledge of chemistry and experience can make. 
For twenty years Ault & Wiborg’s Inks have been used daily 
by the best printers in America. Their unfailing quality and 
reliability make them popular. 


‘THE BEST INKS MAKE 4p 7, i 
THE BEST PRINTERS a Ault & Wiborg’s 
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BRONZE BROWN, 357-76. . PANSY BRONZE, 265-60. 
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ESTIMATING BY PERCENTAGE, 


BY HENRY E. SEEMAN. 


T is generally admitted that 
there is no subject con- 
nected with printing of 
greater importance, and 
none needing more thor- 
ough ventilation and dis- 
cussion, than that of mak- 
ing estimates. 

The fact that there are 
many employing printers 
who are entirely depend- 
ent on their annual inven- 
tories for information as 

to their financial condition, and the further fact that 

their estimating is done in a haphazard way, without 
any particular method, is conclusive proof of the 
desirability, if not absolute necessity, of a practical 








system of estimating, based upon principles that do 


not admit of error in this regard. 

The modern printing establishment is to a very 
great extent a manufactory, and as such the cost of 
its products should be as easily ascertained, and the 
selling price as intelligently regulated, as are the 
products of the typefoundry, cotton mill, tobacco 
factory, or other industry. How? Szmply by a rule 
of percentage. By this method alone can equable 
selling prices be maintained, otherwise great dispar- 
ity in prices do and will continue to prevail. In 
support of this statement, take any piece of work 
and submit it to a dozen or more reputable concerns 
for estimate, and the result will be astonishing, as 
the prices quoted will range in difference from five 
to twenty-five per cent. This is sufficient proof that 
in many offices the systems of estimating are unre- 
liable and should be discontinued. 

There are many proprietors and managers of 
large printing establishments throughout the coun- 
try, especially in large cities, who, through years of 
earnest endeavor and hard study, have inaugurated 
various systems of making estimates quite satisfac- 
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tory to themselves. Some of these offices employ a 
large number of workmen and consequently have to 
organize into departments, in order to systematize 
their operation, and through a system of separation 
of the various branches of their work (keeping 
strict account of profit or loss, as the case may 
be, of such department), have been able to locate 
exactly where there is a loss or where a gain, and 
profit by this experience, provided they are fortunate 
enough to steer clear of the sheriff while the experi- 
ment is going on. There is another class of pro- 
prietors whose patronage is derived from customers 
who exact the very highest grade of work that art 
can produce, and consequently such patrons do not 
demand a fixed price on the product, but simply ask 
that the work be done as low as is consistent with 
the quality of goods sold. 

For these two classes of employing printers this 
article is not intended, as the first named, by an 
experimental investment, so to speak, has profited 
by perhaps a sad experience, while the last-named 
class, through a display of genuine art, has built a 
business which demands recognition, and can inde- 
pendently say: “We will give you the cost when the 
work is done, as we prefer to take minutely into 
account the time spent in each department as the 
work progresses.” By this method there can be no 
possible loss, as every minute of time and every 
item of expense is strictly accounted for in making 
the charge on completion of work. 

The employing printer who is to derive benefit 
from this article is the one who last year, with a 
plant valued at $10,000 and working capital and 
merchandise amounting to $5,000, made sales 
amounting to $15,000, which gave him a net profit, 
outside of his own salary allowance, of $1,500, and 
this year, with the same or larger sales, made a net 
profit of only $1,000. There are thousands of just 
such firms in the United States, and the mystery to 
them is, How did it happen? Where one comes in 
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contact with such an establishment, can usually be 
found a composing-room, pressroom and_ book- 
bindery, all under one head, without any possible 
way of ascertaining which department is a loss to 
the business and which a gain — no system of check- 
ing receipts and disbursements of any one depart- 
ment, consequently producing an unsatisfactory, if 
not ruinous, condition of affairs. 

The majority of printers still adhere to the old 
system of making estimates, namely, to include a 


SALES AND COST BO 


expense and profit, without knowing what the per- 
centage of expense is. This system, although 
better than the first, will not give satisfactory 
results. 

By a uniform method of adding expense and 
profit by percentage to cost of stock and labor, no 
department will be operated at a loss, and no plan 
of keeping separate expense accounts of the vari- 
ous departments will be necessary, for the profit 
in each department will be equal, in proportion 
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DEPARTMENT ESTIMATES OF LABOR. 
(Taken from Job Record Book } 


COLLECTIVE ESTIMATES. 
__[Taken from Job Record Book } 





JOB NUMBERS. 





BINDERY. PRESS ROOM. COMP. ROOM. 


LABOR. EXPENSE. PROFIT. AMOUNT. 
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small profit on each item of labor expended on the 
work — profit on stock, profit on composition, profit 
on presswork, and so on; the largest profit being 
given to the pressroom. By this system, the printer 
making estimate infers that a sufficient margin of 
profit has been added to cover all necessary expenses 
and have something left for his pocket. This sys- 
tem is the very worst now employed, and is falla- 
cious in every particular, as it is a matter of 
guesswork from beginning to end, and should be 
discarded by every progressive printer. By this 
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to the amount of stock consumed and work done. 
One of the most important considerations with the 
successful manufacturer and merchant in estab- 
lishing a selling price for the article manufactured 
or goods sold is a strict accounting of every item 
of expense entering into the manufactured product 
or attending the sale of goods, and this is usually 
done by computing the sum total of all expense by 
percentage, based on past experience or future 
expectation. If this be the most accurate method 
for the manufacturer and merchant, why not for the 
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JOB RECORD. 





Ledger Folio. Name and General Infcrmation. 


Stock Cost. Labor Cost. 
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Composition 
imposition, 
Press Work, 
Cutting, 
Perforating, 
Bronzing, 
‘Ruling, 
Binding, 
(Numbering, 
Folding, 
Finishing, 
Gathering, 
titching, 
tapling, 
Sewing, 
Padding, 


Paper, 
Ink, 


Leather, 
Boards, 
Thread, etc., 
Gold Leaf, 
Staples, 
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system the only real profit made is in the pressroom, 
and even there is cut down considerable from the 
profit intended, while the composing-room is oper- 
ated at a loss. The composing-room should, in 
proportion to money invested, be required to earn a 
profit equal in percentage to that of the pressroom. 

There is another class which, in estimating, will 
put down every item of stock and labor at actual 
cost and then add a certain per cent to cover 


printer? It is true that on account of the great 
diversity of work performed and the varying differ- 
ences in grades of paper and other stock employed 
by the printer, he is required to make separate esti- 
mates on almost every piece of work executed, and 
for this reason alone, if for no other, should be more 
cautious in the matter of proper and necessary 
allowance of all expense items entering into the 
product, other than labor and material, which items 














are easily accounted for on any piece of work, by a 
competent and painstaking printer. 

For more than six years the writer has made all 
of his estimates on the basis of adding all expense 
items to cost of stock and labor by percentage, and 
during this period has never been able to add less 
than 33% per cent of the cost of stock and labor 
to stock and labor, as actual and necessary expenses 
incurred on any one job, and can confidently say that 
there is no printing establishment in America doing 
an annual business of less than $25,000 whose 
expense percentage is less than twenty-five per cent 
of the cost of stock and labor entering into the work. 

This statement is made mainly to show that 
unless a proper consideration ts given to all necessary 
expenses, other than cost of stock and labor, the inevit- 
able result will be either a loss which will terminate 
in failure, or unjust discrimination, one job with 
another. 

It is contended by some members of the craft 
that a fixed per cent can not be added to represent 
all items of expense entering into ajob. This isa 
mistaken idea, as no person making an estimate 
based on actual cost of stock and labor consumed 
but will acknowledge that something must be added 
to cover expense, and if no fixed per cent, how is 
such a person to determine how much should be 
added? ‘There can be no way possible of determin- 
ing what the percentage of expense is on any piece 
of work other than by establishing same by past 
experience or future expectation and then making it 
a uniform per cent for the year on all jobs. 





EXPLANATION OF SYSTEM. 





Herewith will be seen illustrated forms of Memo- 
randum of Estimate blank, Job Record book, and 
Sales and Cost book. The Memorandum of Esti- 
mate blank should be arranged to suit the class of 
work the printer is engaged in; also the Job Record 
book. The forms here shown are mainly for an 
office doing general commercial work, and is by no 
means intended for an office doing bookwork. The 
Sales and Cost book, in addition to giving all costs 
as estimated of stock, labor and expense, together 
with estimated profit and actual sales, gives in the 
three left-hand columns amounts estzmated in each 
department of labor. This book contains nothing 
but figures, and entries need not be made therein 
oftener than once during inventory period, as it is 
purely a book of reference and is not essential to 
any of the ledger accounts. 

The reader will observe that in the illustrated 
forms above referred to is entered a sample job, on 
which is expended work from the three departments 
as usually classified, namely, composing-room, press- 
room and bindery. 

The first step to take in adopting this system, 
providing the plant has been in continuous operation 
for at least one year, is to ascertain from your books 
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the total amount of sales made for the year. From 
this you take the profit made, which will leave 
remaining stock consumed, labor and all expenses. 
Now find out from your Ledger what your total 
expenses have been for the past year, including in 
this every expense account on your books, other than 
labor, as labor is to be accounted for the same as 
stock, and will enter into every estimate in the same 
way; now take the total expense from the remainder 
and you have actual cost of stock and labor consumed 
during the year. After doing this compute the per- 
centage of expense on what is left, namely, the stock 
and labor consumed. 

To illustrate: Suppose, after taking inventory, 
your sales for the past year amounted to $15,000, 
and on the $15,000 you made a net profit of $2,000; 
this would leave a balance of $13,000 for stock, labor 
and ail expenses ; now suppose your various expense 
accounts (not including labor*) amount to $3,000, 
you would have $10,000 left as representing stock 
and labor consumed, so your percentage of expense 
for the past year would have been thirty per cent on 
cost of stock and labor. 

Thus— 
RDO AO MANOR io os icc dd celine acinenaedeonecensess $10,000.00 
Expense account, including management, proof- 
reading, bookkeeper and others employed, 
whose labor does not otherwise enter into an 
estimate, together with rent, power, insur- 


ance, taxes and all other expenses, thirty per 
COMI OPIN ooo 315 rains O65 occa Rab OKO Rea eh eaee 






In addition to the foregoing, which is for an 
established business and is based on past exper- 
ience, we give the following low estimate as being 
the possible expense items of a plant worth, say, 
$15,000 : 


RGRty So Per MONE: oh os Sis bid cdiciedde nce Secetwas $420.00 
POWER ARG) POR THOME 6 )5)0:5: 450i 5a oa Sawer enewindesices 336.00 
Enstrance, tases atid loss 0. ...6 sce Sccecdiencecacces 375.00 
Wear, tear and breakage, 5 per cent of $15,000..... 750.00 
EMER Ry CEEDE TO LTE NARS a0 001s saci oles ou ee ein ashe Admverwealorei anes 75.00 
12-0554 Cos UM Re ECE a I ge eo 60.00 
Water, waste, oil and office stationery ............. 70.00 
CRE CPCB POMOOO cera is.cla'gic broad Ss 9 04.45 GW.e wai aveweleas 70.00 
Errand boy, $8 per month .. 2... ..sccces ccc. ccesicces 96.00 
Help in business office and superintendent ......... 1,000.00 
Management and proofreading (by proprietor)..... 1,500.00 

gh oo | Re Cae TCR ry Sony Citar UD gE $4,752.00 


The annual output of this plant should be about 
25,000, on which should be made a profit of ten per 
cent or $2,500 for the year. Now, take the $2,500 


*NoTE.— By labor is meant every item of labor taken into account 
under the heading “Labor” in the Memorandum of Estimate, and does 
not include management, proofreading, bookkeeping and all other 
expenses, which should be reckoned in expense account by percentage. 
All items of labor considered with percentage of expense should be 
charged to “Office Labor” or some such account other than the regular 
“Labor Account,” so comparative statements can easily be made when- 
ever desired in order to ascertain if too much or too little is being allowed. 
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profit from the $25,000 sales, and we have $22,500 
as representing the total cost, from which take the 
$4,752 expenses, and $17,748 will be found as rep- 
resenting stock and labor consumed. So it will be 
found that the percentage of expense which should 
be added to cost of stock and labor in this estimate 
is about twenty-seven per cent. 

In this schedule there is no allowance made for 
soliciting, advertising, nor for a number of other 
expenses incurred during a year, which it is impos- 
sible to take into consideration. In some localities 
the matter of rent would be greater than the allow- 
ance made in this exhibit, and we think that the 
allowance here made for management, proofreading, 
bookkeeping and work of a like nature, is none too 
great. If at any time, by comparing expense foot- 
ings of Sales and Cost book with actual expense 
accounts as shown on the Ledger, it is found that 
too small or too great a percentage is being allowed, 
the same can be increased or diminished at will. If 
it is desired to give a close price on the work sub- 
mitted for estimate, the item of profit should be the 
only matter considered in the reduction, for nothing 
can be taken from the other items, as they represent 
actual cost and of course can not be reduced. 


HOW I PROCEED. 


Thinking the reader may possibly have a better 
insight by an explanation of my individual operation, 
I will in a brief way relate my method of procedure. 

As soon as a job is received, I fill out my Mem- 
orandum of Estimate blank, and enter same in Job 
Record book. I then enclose copy of job, together 
with time and general instruction ticket, in job 
jacket, giving jacket same job number as entry 
number in Job Record book. On the outer side 
of jacket is written the customer’s name and when 
job is to be completed. Each pressman is required 
to place on file a printed copy of each job. When 
all jobs for one week are completed and jackets are 
returned to the office, a printed copy of the work is 
placed in each jacket containing written copy, and 
date of completion entered in Job Record book and 
on jacket, and same filed away. As all jobs are 
posted from Job Record book to Ledger by job 
number, in addition to which the number of copies 
is also entered, it is always an easy matter to obtain 
the original copy with printed sample should a dupli- 
cate order be given. I have found this to be a great 
convenience. 

About four times a year I enter in proper columns 
of Sales and Cost book all the “job numbers,” 
“stock costs,” “labor costs,” “expense percentage,” 
“profits” and “sales” for every job compieted, as 
shown by the Job Record book. The “sales ” item 
is the only absolutely correct item, as all the others 
are estimated. 

Just before taking inventory I enter in the three 
left-hand columns of job number, in Sales and Cost 
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book, the various amounts as estimated (as shown 
under “labor cost” in Job Record, for labor in each 
department), and when everything is entered for the 
year in the way of estimated labor, I ascertain from 
my time book the amount actually paid for labor 
during the period above named, and make a com- 
parative statement showing how each department 
comes out as to amounts expended for labor and 
labor as estimated. 

At inventory time I credit sales account in 
Ledger with sales made during the year, and charge 








Stock Cost: 
Paper, 
Ink, 
Bronze, 
Cloth, 
Leather, 
Board, 
Thread, 
Gold Leaf, 
Staples, - 





LABor Cost: 

Composition, 
Imposition, 
Press Work, 
Cutting, 
Perforating, 
Bronzing, 
Ruling, 
Biriding, 
Numbering, 
Folding, 
Finishing, 
Gathering, 
Stitching, 
Stapling. 
Sewing, 
Padding, 
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Expense (Added by Percentage), 
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Profit (Added by Percentage), 











Total, 


same account with every item of expense as shown 
by the various expense accounts on Ledger, and 
balance same with yearly profit. At the same time 
I make a comparative statement of what is actually 
paid out, and what estzmated for stock, labor and 
expenses, and also ascertain the difference between 
profits actual and profits as estimated, so I can readily 
see at a glance whether I have underestimated or 
overestimated in any column, and how much. All 
goods I purchase in the way of stock is charged to 
merchandise, and at the end of the year an inventory 
is taken of stock on hand, and the difference between 
the inventory and merchandise debit leaves amount 

















of stock consumed for the year, amount of which 
consumption is credited to merchandise account and 
charged to sales account, same as the other expense 
items and labor, and merchandise account balanced 
by “Balance Down” of merchandise as per inven- 
tory. In case of fire, this system will enable the 
insured to have a speedy and equitable adjustment 
of his loss. 

During the entire time I have employed the 
above-mentioned system of making estimates, there 
has been only one class of work which I have 
charged differently, namely: printing postal cards 
where I furnish the same. In this case I charge the 
customer with postals the same as I would cash, and 
enter the order in the Job Record book for printing 
only. 

The Sales and Cost book, as already stated, is 
not essential to any ledger entry, and, consequently, 
can be written up at any spare time. This I con- 
sider one of the most valuable books I keep, for by 
this I can, at any time, see exactly what I am doing. 

This new departure in the way of making esti- 
mates will no doubt appear to many printers as 
being faulty, but I feel confident that a fair and 
impartial trial of the system will convince the skep- 
tical that there is none better for the average office; 
especially for that class referred to in the opening of 
this article. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN THE USE OF WORDS.* 


NO. XXVIII.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


NE of the most recent books on choice of words 
says that “straightway ” is better than “imme- 
diately,” and another book says that “here is a good 
Anglo-Saxon word of two syllables whose place, 
without any good reason, is being usurped by the 
Latin word ‘immediately,’ of five syllables.” The 
first of these assertions may easily mislead some 
persons, too susceptible to such influence, into an 
attempt at substitution of the shorter word for the 
longer; it is an attempt that should not be made. 
Many good Ango-Saxon words have been dis- 
placed by vocables of Latin origin, and mere brevity 
is not always allowed to dominate, though often it 
is a weighty consideration. In fact, the good Anglo- 
Saxon in this instance is not only having its place 
almost usurped by the Latin word, but has been 
actually supplanted by it. “Straightway” is now so 
seldom used that it might almost be called archaic. 
It is better to speak of “so extravagant a young 
man” than of “such an extravagant young man,” 
yet it is absurd to say, as C. W. Bardeen does, in 
“Verbal Pitfalls,” that the second expression is inde- 
fensible. No more defense is needed than the fact 
that this use of “such” is almost universal — so 
nearly so that it is perfectly safe to call it an estab- 
lished idiom. Alfred Ayres says: “ ‘I have never 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by F. Horace Teall. All rights reserved. 
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before seen such a large ox.’ By a little transpos- 
ing of the words of this sentence we have, ‘I have 
never before seen an ox such large,’ which makes it 
quite clearsthat we should say ‘so large an ox,’ and 
not ‘such a large ox.’” He does not say how this 
is made quite clear, and it is not so clear to some 
other persons as it may seem to him. Many locu- 
tions that could not be transposed and retain their 
good sense are nevertheless as good as any others. 
Yet Mr. Ayres carries this still further, as follows: 
“As proof that this error in the use of ‘such’ is 
common, we find in Mr. George Washington Moon’s 
‘Dean’s English and Bad English’ the sentence, 





“a HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL.” 


‘With all due deference to such a high authority on 
such a very important matter.’ With a little trans- 
posing, this sentence is made to read, ‘With all due 
deference to an authority such high on a matter such 
very important.’ It is clear that the sentence should 
read ‘With all due deference to so high an authority 
on so very important a matter.’” It is hardly right 
to consider one instance a proof of common usage, 
and the nonsense made by transposition does not 
constitute legitimate evidence of error. Our lexicog- 
raphers are all careful in making their records of 
such usages, and no one of them fails to include 
the expressions under consideration without con- 
demnation. 

When the meaning is clear that one is served 
with a summons, it is correct to say that he is sum- 
monsed, although this verb is not common in literary 
usage. The meaning is properly and elegantly 
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expressed by “summon,” and that is the better 
word; but no stronger objection will stand against 
“summons” as a verb than that it is colloquial, and 
possibly inelegant. Analogous uses of noun forms 
as verbs are so common that they need not be speci- 
fied, and analogy is of great weight in determining 
such usage. The proper plural of the noun “sum- 
mons” is “summonses.” Some writers say that this 
form of the plural has fallen into disrepute, but in 
the absence of proof their saying is of no value. 
Some critics tell us that “superior” is often used 
instead of “able,” “excellent,” or “gifted,” that 
instead of speaking of a superior woman we should 
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speech.” It is no worse to speak of superior or 
inferior persons than of superior and inferior courts; 
which is equivalent to an assertion that these locu- 
tions are beyond censure. Of course, the fact that 
it is right to use these adjectives in this way does 
not detract from the advisability of using others, 
as “able,” “excellent,” when such specification is 
intended; but individual writers or speakers are 
fully entitled to make the choice for themselves. 

“Supposititious ” means, etymologically, put in 
place of another, substituted, especially by fraud, 
and it has been said that the use of the word in 
any other sense is improper. But all the recent 





Photo by A. H. McQuilkin. 
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say an excellent woman, and that instead of a 
superior man we should say an able man. The 
reasoning generally given in support of this is that 
“superior” is a comparative word, and should be 
used only in comparing one with another. Very 
well; but we may claim the right to use the word in 
general or indefinite comparison as well as specific- 
ally. In speaking of a superior or an inferior man 
or woman, the subject is impliedly noted as superior 
or inferior to others, presumably to the average 
individual. The Standard Dictionary says that 
“inferior” is “in constant and approved use in such 
expressions as ‘an inferior man,’ ‘goods of an 
inferior sort,’ corresponding to such expressions as 
‘a superior man,’ ‘materials of superior quality ’— 
all of which may be regarded as elliptical forms of 





dictionaries give another definition, ‘ hypothetical, 
supposed,” and such use is considered by the 
lexicographers as legitimate, although it is said to 
be rare. A better way to state what is probably 
intended by the critics who condemn this latter use 
of “supposititious” seems to be found in saying 
that calling anything conjectural, hypothetical, sup- 
posed, imaginary, or presumptive is preferable, when 
one of these words expresses the intended meaning. 

“Synonymous” is not well used in such a sen- 
tence as, “Our interest in Persia is synonymous 
with that of the Persians,” the meaning of which 
would be far better expressed by “interest is 
identical,” or “the same.” Nevertheless, this is a 
literal decision, that overlooks probable justification 
on metaphorical grounds. Nothing could be more 

















inutile than an attempt to confine all expression 
within the bounds of literalism. It may not be pos- 
sible to find any stronger reason to criticise the say- 
ing that things are synonymous, when of course 
the ‘application of that adjective is etymologically 
confined to names, or words, than to utter objection 
to such sayings as that we read an author when we 
mean that we read his writings, or to any of the 
similar figures of speech that are so common. In 
such sentences as the one quoted it seems advisable 
to use literal expression, since that leaves no pos- 
sibility of legitimate censure. 
(To be continued.) 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.* 
BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
NO. III.—CHOOSING A TITLE, ARRANGING SIZE AND NUMBER 
OF PAGES, AND PRICE. 
N selecting a title for a projected newspaper the 
first consideration is its “wearing” qualities. 
Dignity combined with suitability are more to be 
desired than oddity or individuality. Straining after 
something new has evolved such titles as Plazes, 
Bud, Cyclone, Epitaph, Eye, Fly Paper, Gaslight, 
Moon, Why, and many others fully as ridiculous. 
There are a number in common use, some of which 
are held by papers of national repute, that have not 
stood the test of time — the circumstances of their 
environment have changed, bringing their name and 
their efforts at cross purposes. There are several 
Democrats and Republicans that are respectively Re- 
publican and Democratic, and a Farmer, started as a 
weekly, grows into a daily, its town into a city, and 
the farmers are crowded farther and farther away 
from its home and its subscription list, but the title, 
in all its incongruity, “goes on forever.” Farmer is 
but slightly removed from Rustic and Countryman, 
whose homes may sometimes also be in cities. A 
few of the titles in general use which are consistent 
with the mission of a newspaper and suitable for 
all time are Chronicle, Gazette, Herald, Journal, News, 
Observer, Press, Record, Recorder, Register, Review, 
Standard, Times and Tribune. I would not even 
advocate the use of Suz unless there was already in 
a community one of each of the above. 

The title chosen, the next consideration is the 
type in which it shall appear. This should invari- 
ably be plain and distinct, with neither illustrations 
nor “ears” to detract from its being read at a glance. 
One of the more desirable letters is 48-point Mon- 
arch, and either this or the same style in 60-point 
make a very neat head. The 48-point Newspaper 
Title is somewhat similar to the Monarch, but a 
little more extended; and 60-point Canton has one 
particular point in its favor which the others lack — 
there are no hair-lines. 





*This series of articles was commenced in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
November, 1899. The next subject will be, * Ready-Print, Plates, or All- 
Home Production.” 
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When considering the number of pages and 
their size there is one point which I would make 
emphatic: Do not start too large! If in a few 
months it is found that the quantity of advertising 
warrants an increase in the number of pages, the 
change can be accomplished with little trouble or 
expense — in fact, at less cost than an oversized 
paper could have been produced for the preceding 
period — subscribers will be pleased, the general 
public will consider the increase a sign of prosper- 
ity, and it will be the means of swinging doubtful 
merchants into line. On the other hand, if a paper 
is started too large, the publisher feels that he must 
keep up the pace or lose prestige, which he most 
assuredly will if he reduces in size, besides making 
subscribers dissatisfied. 

Several of the more progressive weeklies are 
adopting the four-column-page, and it has several 
points in its favor. It is easy to handle and gives 
more desirable positions for advertising, and this 
latter consideration is important. The advertiser 
whose announcement, particularly if it is a small 
one, is removed more than two columns from read- 
ing-matter, is inclined to the belief that advertising 
does not pay, and very frequently it does not when 
so placed. It is doubtful, however, if this size of 
page will ever become popular for a daily paper, 
even if it is adopted to any extent by the weeklies, 
as such a paper is looked upon as too insignificant, 
and the close of the opening century will in all 
probability see the six and seven column page still 
in the majority. In starting a paper, either daily or 
weekly, I would advocate either a six or seven col- 
umn folio, or, at the largest, a six-column quarto. 
A seven-column quarto is too large for a new ven- 
ture, even if the outlook is unusually bright. This 
question will receive further attention next month in 
considering the advisability of the use of plates and 
ready-prints. 

In setting a price on the new paper it is advis- 
able to view the question from a position in some 
respects the reverse of that discussed above. A 
price that later experience shows to be too low is 
extremely difficult to raise, and for this reason it is 
inadvisable to consider a figure that is at all doubt- 
ful as to satisfactory results. There is little or no 
profit in a small-city daily when sold at retail for 
less than 2 cents a copy, 10 cents a week and $5 a 
year. It is only in large cities where circulations 
can be made to approach or exceed 25,000, and 
when increased advertising rates can be enforced, 
that a publisher can hope to profitably issue a penny 
paper. I admit there are exceptions to this rule, 
but they are extremely rare. For a weekly the 
price should be 5 cents a copy — $1.50 or $2 a year. 
The profitable dollar weeklies are as.rare as the 
profitable small-city penny dailies. Put a living 
price on your paper and then give subscribers their 


money’s worth. (To be continued.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


| ypivors scare of whether 1900 begins a new 
century or not, THE INLAND PRINTER extends 
to all its readers, advertisers, agents, correspond- 
ents and friends, a “Happy New Yéar,” and many 
of them. 





HE prize for cover-design for this month’s issue 

has been awarded to Henry A. Anger, with 

the Carson-Harper Company, Denver, Colorado, and 
a check for $25 has been mailed. to Mr. Anger. 
Another type-set design will be used for February. 





T is rather significant to note that the binders, 
who gave extensive credit to a publisher who 
recently failed for a heavy figure, although mostly 
large concerns, are all outside of the Bookbinders’ 
Association. The members of this association came 
to a distinct understanding on the question of the 
publisher’s credit several months ago. The protec- 
tion this association offers against similar pitfalls is 
alone sufficient reason for any bookbinder’s seeking 
membership. 





UBLISHERS frequently send their flat sheets 
to a binder, and after a lapse of time — some- 
times years — give the binding order to a competitor 
and have the sheets removed. That such a state of 
affairs is possible is only due to the binder’s willing- 
ness to take work under any such conditions. The 
remedy for the binder is not to receive flat sheets 
unless accompanied by the proviso that at any time 
previous to receiving the binding order he may fold, 
gather and collate. In this way not only is the 
printer’s count verified so that a shortage may be 
reported at once, but it also clinches the bargain so 
that the job can not be peddled around for a lower 
price at a less busy season of the year. 





T the present date there is no question so 
universally agitating the bookbinding trade as 

the possibility of establishing a uniform standard 
for binding prices. The difficulty is that while 
binders can all figure with reasonable accuracy the 
cost of folding, sewing, backing, headbanding, etc., 
and establish an understood price for this part of the 
work, it is a very different proposition when it comes 
to estimating and putting a price on the book-covers. 
Every job of stamping presents a different problem, 
and possibly a lurking difficulty, that while one 
binder may recognize it at the first glance, another 
will ignore it entirely. The publisher of a new book 
seeks for novelty in his cover-design — knowing that 
the sale will be considerably affected by the outside 
appearance of his book. So that nearly every new 
job differs from its predecessor, and it does not seem 
possible that any man could write a schedule that 
could cover the cost and give a fair price for book- 
binding as it runs. 
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PROBLEMATICAL WONDERS IN NEW TYPESETTING 
MACHINES, 
HE man who hesitates is lost” is an adage 
which, inverted, applies rather forcibly under 
certain conditions to printers whose business de- 
mands composing-machines of some kind, yet who 
hesitate to purchase because of the phenomenal 
claims for mechanisms “being perfected.” The 
trade is full of rumors of new things and of revolu- 
tionary methods in all its various departments, but 
printers are not holding back in the purchase of new 
type lest the styles should change, or from the pur- 
chase of presses until they can get a mechanism 
that will run without ink or rollers and have a 
perpetual motion attachment that will do away with 
ordinary power and its concomitants of shafting, 
pulleys and belting. Many printers are a little 
feverish about type-composing mechanisms, and it 
certainly would be the part of wisdom for such to 
get their ideas centered on the fact that, if they can 
figure a saving on machine composition, the time to 
purchase is now. | 


THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


HE authority of Prof. W. H. M. Christie, the 
astronomer Royal of England, has settled the 
mooted question whether the next century will begin 
January 1, 1900, or January 1, 1901, who decides in 
favor of January 1, 1901, for the following reasons, 
submitted in a special cable to the Chicago 7rzbune: 
ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH, 

E:ditor of The Tribune: Lonpon, October 21, 1899. 

In reply to your inquiry I beg to inform you that the 
twentieth century begins on January 1, 1901. It has been 
generally agreed to call the first year of the Christian era 
Anno Domini 1, not A. D. 0, and consequently the second 
century begins with A. D. 101, 100 years after the beginning 
of the first year, and so on for the succeeding centuries. 

The question was fully discussed at the Century Dinner at 
Glasgow on April 15, 1870, when the Lord Dean of the 
Guild, after quoting various authorities, gave his decision as 
arbiter that the nineteenth century did not commence till 
January 1, 1801. An account of this meeting was printed 
for private circulation at the time. Yours faithfully, 

W. H. M. CuristIE, 
Astronomer Royal. 








A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


N another page will be found an account of a 
meeting of the Chicago Trade Press Associa- 
tion, at which a report was made favoring the estab- 
lishment of a department of commerce and industry 
by the Government of the United States. The sub- 
ject is one which has been agitated for some tine, 
and its importance to the mercantile and manufac- 
turing interests of the country is without question. 
Publishers in all parts of the country, without regard 
to class or political affiliation, should carefully read 
this report and use their best efforts to bring about 
the establishment of such a bureau. 
Attention is also called to the recommendation 
regarding revision of the postal laws made at the 
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same meeting. No question is of greater impor- 
tance to the legitimate publisher, as well as to all 
business interests, and the sooner the matter is 
brought to a successful termination the better it will 
be for all concerned. 





LITHOGRAPHIC WORK ON LET’TERPRESS 
MACHINES. 
OW comes the report that lithographic work 
can be done on ordinary printing machines, 
with ordinary printing ink. The British and Colonial 
Printer and Stationer had a preliminary announce- 
ment in its issue of May 18 last, asserting that the 
new method of printing was likely to lead to a com- 
plete revolution in the present methods of producing 
lithographic work, whether in one or more colors, 
and combining many advantages calculated to ren- 
der it not only profitable to the printer who adopted 
it, but enabling him to turn out the finest color-work 
at a high speed on his ordinary letterpress machines. 
The process is the invention of George R. Hildyard, 
and is known as “wharf-litho,” and may be perhaps 
best described as a system of litho printing on let- 
terpress machines, the following being a brief sum- 
mary of the process. Prepared zinc plates are used 
on which a chemical solution has been put during 
their manufacture, and to these plates the original 
design is transferred; in the case of a small job it 
may be multiplied four, eight or more times, just as 
is done when putting a design on a litho stone. 
After transferring, the design is etched by a special 
method, and when finished is covered with a “resist,” 
and the entire plate is evenly etched in an acid bath 
that dissolves the unprotected surface of the plate, 
and leaves the protected designs very slightly raised 
above the general surface. The white parts of the 
plate and all the surface not required to print up are 
so affected by the preparation of the plate that the 
ink does not adhere to any part but that desired to 
print. The plate is put on the machine and worked 
like an ordinary letterpress job. There is no damp- 
ing of the paper, and either litho or letterpress ink can 
be used; and, notwithstanding that the inking rollers 
pass over and come in contact with the entire face 
of the zinc plate, the whites or blank parts will not 
accumulate or transfer any ink to the paper while the 
sheet is under the impression of the cylinder ; this 
result being due to the action of the special chemi- 
cal treatment already mentioned which the zinc plate 
undergoes, and is a remarkable effect that is rather 
surprising to watch during printing. 

The use of gum or acid is entirely obviated, and 
only a very simple make-ready is required. The 
whites are not routed out or chiseled, and thus the 
edges of the design are printed as soft as if from a 
litho stone, while the machine may run for hours at 
a time without a wash-up, or any danger of filling up 
the fine lines of the picture. The plates are cheap 
and easily produced, and the results so certain that 














the inventor claims for the process many advantages, 
for while it retains all the good points of litho and 
letterpress, it avoids the disadvantages of either. 

The etching of the plate is quite a simple proc- 
ess, and no hand-work or engraving is required, the 
printing surface being quite ready for work when 
the plate comes from the bath. There are, of course, 
no expensive litho stones to purchase, maintain and 
stock; the necessary zinc plates are cheap, easily 
handled, easily stocked in little space, and not liable 
to breakage. There is no water to stretch the sheet 
of paper, so that when printing in a number of 
colors the register is not lost, as is often the case in 
stone work, owing to the necessary damping. These 
are but a few of the advantages offered by the 
“wharf-litho ”’ method of printing, and it will be 
seen that it puts a new power into the hand of the 
ordinary letterpress printer, who, by adopting the 
method, can compete with the lithographer for color- 
work, and that, too, at a price which will secure him 
the work, for with the increased speed which his let- 
terpress machines can attain to, he will be far and 
away ahead of the slow-moving litho machines of 
his competitor. 

The “wharf-litho ” process is certainly one of the 
most novel inventions hitherto produced in connec- 
tion with the printing industry, and its merits should 
be investigated by all interested in practical printing 
processes. The invention is fully covered, as many 
as twenty-one patents having been taken out in dif- 
ferent countries. 

The process has now quite passed the experi- 
mental stage, and a company has been formed with 
the title ‘‘Wharf-Litho,” Limited, with plate-making 
and printing works at Latona road, Peckham, S. E., 
and a city office at 2A Plough court, E. C. At the 
works the new method is being worked with much 
success, and it has been freely demonstrated that 
the process is a practicable one, the owners of the 
patents having the fullest belief in its efficiency as a 
substitute for litho work, and that its appreciation 
by the entire trade is only a matter of such time as 
it may take to get printers to perceive its advan- 
tages over old methods. 

The company has decided to issue licenses to 
printers to work the process, and with a view to 
bring it within the reach of the smaller firms, as well 
as the large houses, has decided to sell complete 
licenses outright for the sum of £250. No doubt a 
very much larger amount could have been obtained 
by limiting the licenses to the larger houses and 
charging an increased rate, but in the interest of the 
trade generally, and to avoid creating a monopoly, 
the company has decided to adopt the amount stated, 
which is not prohibitive to the smaller printers, and 
it believes that in this way the company itself will 
reap a greater benefit for its shareholders than by 
having a limited number of licenses at the higher 
rate. Printers interested can obtain all particulars 
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and be shown the methods of working on making 
application to Harvey Dalziel, at the city office, 2A 
Plough court, Fetter lane, E. C. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has no further information 
at present than the foregoing, “lifted” from its 
esteemed exchange. It admires the liberality of 
the company in avoiding the creation of a monopoly 
but is puzzled to reconcile the statement that the 
company has waived the opportunity of making 
more money by confining its sales to large concerns, 
yet hopes by selling largely to the smaller printers 
that it will reap a greater benefit for its share- 
holders. 

This admirable and ingenious process should have 
grafted to it the adjunct of inkless electrical print- 
ing, which also hails from England and which we 
are told will shortly be exploited in New York. 





CLASSIC ART FOR ADVERTISERS. 


WO styles of illustrations have for some years 
been particularly popular with advertisers: 
children and handsome female faces. More recently 
a third is being added: handsome forms lightly 
draped. Not in many years has nude art been more 
popular among the middle and higher classes than 
it is today, and those who refrain from using it 
through fear of giving offense might learn a valuable 
lesson by a study of the pages of almost any of 
the most popular illustrated magazines. It is per- 
haps not advisable for a general advertiser to make 
use of an entirely nude picture, unless he has excep- 
tionally good taste in selecting it. In the first place 
there are, of course, many people who would object 
to the “all face ” who would not be seriously repulsed 
by a lightly draped figure. Some of the draped 
patterns are quite as attractive for those who like 
classic art, while they are not so repulsive to those 
who do not like it. Then there are many who would 
actually enjoy one of these compromise classics who 
would consider the more pronounced type vulgar. 
The fact of the matter is some of them ave vulgar, 
second-class artists having,in their desire to meet 
the popular demand for nude art, furnished the nude 
without the art. Nakedness in itself is not beauty, 
and in any but the most skilful hands is very likely 
to degenerate into vulgarity. A well-selected nude 
figure, woven into a carefully prepared composition, 
is probably unsurpassed at the present time in popu- 
larity, but let the novice beware of his treatment of 
it, and take Punch’s advice: “When in doubt — 
Don’t!” 


THE CONCISE AND EXPLICIT CONTRIBUTOR. 


DITORS have many grievous faults laid to 
their charge, among the most flagrant being 
remissness in returning answers to letters about 
contributions submitted to the paper. Few papers 
of any standing have less correspondence of this 
kind than makes the work of answering a dreary 
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and profitless task. The-editor knows that refusals 
carry disappointment with them; and no one prop- 
erly constituted enjoys the task of giving disagree- 
able information. Then, again, contributors very 
frequently forget to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope, or a stamp of any kind. The enclosure of 
a postage stamp is not sufficient, for the editor is 
thus compelled to give his time and stationery for 
work unsolicited by him. A lady who contributes 
to many papers and who has a just appreciation of 
the value of system in all things printorial, uses the 
following style of blank, which we cordially com- 
mend to the attention of all contributors to the 
press : 


UDR) Ls cs ivsxcscensuoexee ce 1900 
To the Editor: 
I herewith submit MS. as follows: 
MUP ELEC SEL eGeCukees ue sashes Kh ehbo sels newness en shancesee ches ke naeencenees 
SEM ce go e RG ei co sar Fees cukume ooh tener Rees SK SAEU LOK Rs dene waseSuRe words. 


Terms.— At usual rates. 

Enclosure.— Stamped addressed envelope. 

Remarks.— If not available please return. 
Respectfully, 


Will the Editor kindly mark opposite the appropriate paragraph if this 
MS. is unavailable : 
. Too short —too long. 
Style — composition — construction — faulty. 
Not appropriate for our publication. 
Too much matter on hand. 
. Pleased to have you submit other MS., for this has merit. 
. This MS. might be accepted if revised. 


NAP wn = 


LOPE SERREESE GRE WSER SNARE e epee Saenes Editor. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOKBINDING FOR PRINTERS. 


NO. VI.—BY A BINDER. 
GATHERING. 


HILE gathering is supposed to follow imme- 
diately after the sheets are folded, practice 
has shown the binder that on editions it is much 
easier to “tip on” the title-page, frontispiece, blank 
sheets and linings before the sheets are gathered 
than after the book is sewn. Illustrations are also 
pasted in place and tissues, if necessary, put in. Of 
course, this procedure is not followed with extra 
work or jobwork, but with the usual runs of com- 
mercial and edition binding. 

Few books are the same in respect to the leaves 
preceding the first signature. Commonly the first 
chapter, and often the first page, begins on the outside 
of the first section, especially on the reprints of old 
books. A 12mo novel will often have the title of the 
book in small lettering on the first page of the first 
signature ; the second page blank, with the frontis- 
piece tipped in, and opposite this the real title-page 
of the book with the author’s name and publisher’s 
imprint. The other side of this page is blank, with 
the copyright in fine lettering, and opposite to this 
is the contents with the next page also blank. Then 
comes the opening chapter on page 1. And yet this 


has all been a part of the first signature, requiring 
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from the binder only the tipping on of a doubled 
outside waste sheet and the frontispiece. 

Frequently the contents, title-page, copyright 
page, etc., are printed on a half sheet and sewn in as 
the first section, with the frontispiece tipped into the 
center. 

The waste sheet is a piece of paper that, when 
folded once, is the same size as the book. It may be 
plain white, lithographed or marbled. If a marbled 
paper, it is first mounted on white paper, to give it 
the required strength. 

Waste sheets or frontispieces to be pasted must 
be taken in a bunch and fanned out, about an eighth 

of an inch or more of 

each sheet projecting, 
=< LA and then pasted with a 

brush, after putting a 
piece of paper across the top sheet to protect it. 
Only as many sheets are pasted at a time as the 
operator can handle without drying. Sometimes 
two and three leaves are tipped on the front of a 
book, and, as stated before, few books are alike in 
this respect. 

On books larger than 12mo size having any value 
the loose leaves are sewn on to the first signature 
on a sewing-machine, at about one-eighth inch dis- 
tance from the back fold. As shown in the illus- 
tration, the machine sewing goes through to the 
center of the signature. 

This method is economi- 

cal, especially in Bible 

binding, where there are 

many plates and maps at 

the front and back, and 

also makes a strong and 

durable book. Where a 

sewing-machine is not available these sheets are 
whip-stitched on by hand, but generally after the 
book is sewn. This will be written of later. 

Gathering is the simple operation of collecting 
the folded sheets in proper order so as to form 
complete books. In the small bindery, to which the 
earlier pages of this article were devoted, the process 
of gathering would be accomplished by placing the 
several bunches of folded signatures in their proper 
order along the edge of bench No. 2, or, better yet, 
half on bench No. 2 and half on bench No. 3. Thus, 
with the head of the book toward the operator, 
beginning with the last signature, the gatherer takes 
one from each pile until at the end she holds a 
completed book and is in position to start another. 
If the book is an ordinary 12mo, the girl will gather 
two or three before stopping to jog up. It used to 
be that a number or letter was printed at the bottom 
of every signature to show the proper position of 
each in the book, and as a guide for gathering and 
collating ; but on edition work this is dispensed with 
now to a great extent, and the binder depends 
entirely on the page numbering. Lower prices, and 

























the binder’s necessity, which compels him to econo- 
mize every foot of space, have evolved many schemes 
for gathering where large editions are handled. In 
time a machine will be produced that will do the 
work automatically, but efforts so far made in that 
direction have not been successful. The inventor 
of such a machine would no doubt make a good 
thing out of it. 

Among other contrivances is the revolving 
gathering-table, that has come into some little use. 
This table is round and revolves in front of the 
operator, who stands or sits in one place. It has 
the advantage that several girls can gather at the 
same table and that folded sheets may be added 
without interfering with the work. But there is the 
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REVOLVING GATHERING TABLE, 


rather vital objection that the average gir] becomes 
dizzy if the table is run fast enough to be of any 
advantage. 

Perhaps the best scheme is the gathering bin. 
As shown in the cut, this is a box about four by six 
feet and five or six feet high, with an opening at 
one end. Around the inside is a shelf upon which 

the folded sheets are 
oo piled in such order that 
the gatherer begins at 
one side of the entrance 
and, turning around as 
she goes, finishes the 
book at her starting 
point, and is ready to 
go straight ahead with 
another. The girl has the advantage of being 
undisturbed from the outside, and also is not 
required to move very far in accomplishing her 
work. Some soft papers, after folding, are very 
spongy and unmanageable; in the bin the pile of 
signatures may lean against the sides and be safe 
from the danger of toppling over. Girls acquire 
great proficiency in time, and will gather as many 
as 12,000 signatures in one day. 
(To be continued.) 
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SUGGESTIVE CUT FOR PRINTERS’ ADVERTISING. 


* Now is the time to ‘get a hump on’ your business for 1900.” 





“YELLOW JOURNALISM.” 


The following letter has recently been received at the 
office of THE INLAND PRINTER: 
Wo. HuGHES, PUBLISHER, 


7134 WENTWORTH AVENUE, 
CuicaGo, December 15, 1899. 


THE ENGRAVER AND 
ELECTROTYPER. 


Henry O. Shepard, Pres’t. 
C. F. Whitmarsh, Sec’y, 
The Inland Printer Company, Chicago : 

GENTLEMEN,—On page 472 of THE INLAND PRINTER, issue for Janu- 
ary, 1899— Vol. XXII, No. 4—there is a libelous boycott on and against 
the Engraver and Electrotyper, which has caused me considerable loss in 
advertising business in said publication. 

The injurious matter is in about the middle of the second column 
on the page mentioned, and is side-captioned “Yellow Journalism De- 
nounced.” 

This matter has only just been brought to my notice, and, as the time 
for action will expire with this month, whatever is done must be done 
quickly. I knew that George H. Benedict, C. S. Partridge and others 
had done their utmost to boycott my paper, but it was only recently that 
I learned one of the boycott slips which they circulated had been repro- 
duced photographically from THE INLAND PRINTER. And I am informed 
that Mr. Whitmarsh was present at the meeting in which'that boycott was 
concocted, and that it was published by you with the deliberate intent to 
injure the £. @ E. 

What are you going to do about it? 


Yours respectfully, Won. HvUGHEs. 


Mr. Hughes seems to labor under the impression, from 
the above, that the paper he publishes is sacred and beyond 
criticism. THE INLAND PRINTER, in the interest of the 
trade and the public generally, maintains and will continue 
to maintain the right to criticise acts of individuals, corpora- 
tions and publications, whenever it deems comment neces- 
sary. The resolution referred to purports to represent the 
unanimous sentiment of the Chicago Electrotypers’ Associa- 
tion. While severely denouncing ‘‘ Yellow Journalism,’’ 
such resolution is universal in its characterization. If 
William Hughes considers the Engraver and Electrotyper 
falls within the category of a “yellow journal,” and takes 
comfort therefrom, far be it from us to remove the impres- 
sion. Presuming the Chicago Electrotypers’ Association is 
amply able to defend itself, and knowing our position, in 
view of said threatening letter, it is with complacency we 
await what Hughes and the future has in store for us. 
“What” (in the chaste and graphic language of Hughes) 
“we are going to do about it” depends entirely upon him- 
self. We will meet the direful emergency when it comes. 

Following is the item to which Mr. Hughes refers : 

YELLOW JOURNALISM DENOUNCED.—At the December meeting of the 
Chicago Electrotypers’ Association the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: 

“WHEREAS, There is published in the City of Chicago a journal which 
depends for its support on the advertisers of electrotypers’ supplies ; and, 

* WHEREAS, The said journal does not represent the electrotypers of 
Chicago, but on the contrary continually and persistently misrepresents 
them ; it is therefore 

* Resolved, That the continued patronage of the said journal by the 
said advertisers will be construed as evidence of an unfriendly dispo- 
sition.” 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any rele- 
vant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 
Anonymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will 
please give names-—-not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee 
of good faith. All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revi- 
sion. 








THE TYPOTHETAE AND THE UNION IN KANSAS 
CITY. 


To the Editor: Kansas City, Mo., December 5, 1899. 

The Typographical Union, through the Attorney-General 
of Missouri, has brought suit against the Kansas City Typo- 
thetze to have the same dissolved and the charters of all the 
printing companies that are members of the organization 
forfeited, with all the penalties fixed by the anti-trust laws of 
the State. They set up that the organization is a trust in 
violation of the laws. 

The employing printers are perfectly satisfied to leave this 
issue with the court before whom it will be heard. 

Following is the text of a published “Statement by the 
Employing Printers of Kansas City” :* 

Although the present strike among the printing and allied crafts in 
Kansas City has now been on four weeks, the facts have never been 
properly presented to the public. A statement, therefore, of the facts on 
the side of the employing printers may not seem improper under present 
conditions. 

To begin with, the matter of wages has apparently been one of minor 
importance to the strikers, and has not been a factor in the present strike. 
This is manifest from the fact that some time ago a committee from 
Typographical Union No. 80 offered to have its scale of wages reduced 
from $17 per week to $15 per week, if the proprietors would unionize their 
establishments — that is, employ none but members of the unions. It is 
also to be remembered that the employing printers of Kansas City have, 
in accordance with the action of the Syracuse Conference, reduced the 
hours per day from nine and a half to nine, and although that Conference 
did not so provide, they are paying the same wages for nine hours’ as they 
were paying for ten hours’ labor before said Syracuse Conference. The 
aim and object of the present strike is to make the city absolutely and 
strictly “union,” and to have no “open” offices tolerated therein. By 
“open ” offices are meant those where both union and non-union men are 
employed. 

The scale for compositors in Kansas City has been $17 per week, and 
35 cents per thousand ems; while for pressmen and feeders the wages, of 
course, varied as the circumstances and classes of work in the different 
offices seemed to necessitate, yet without complaint on the part of the 
men. 

The first intimation that the offices had of dissatisfaction was the 
presentation of a proposed contract by a committee from the Press 
Feeders’ Union, who left it, with a request for the employer’s signature 
thereto, in most instances, within twenty-four hours. In some cases the 
time was longer than this, and in other cases but a few hours was to be 
given the employer to consider the matter. Said contract contained upon 
its face a provision that none but union members be employed. The 
offices refused to sign the proposed agreement, and the union feeders 
went out on a strike, and on the noon following the day on which the feeders 
were called out (which, by the way, was on the 8th of November), the 
compositors were ordered to leave their positions, which they did. Ina 
few days they were followed by the most of the pressmen. 

While this strike has, of course, been annoying, it has not assumed a 
serious aspect until within the last week. Then the old tactics of argu- 
ment and of persuasion of a semi-threatening character were for a few 
days done away with. Crowds that formerly loitered around establish- 
ments in order that they might get at the working employes as they left 
the different houses to go to their homes, seemed to entirely disappear for 
afew days. During the time the crowds omitted to congregate about the 
offices employes have been waylaid at night on their way home from 
work, and some of them assaulted and brutally beaten. Employes have 
been assaulted almost at their own doors, and have been attacked, when 
working after dark, in close proximity to the offices of their employers. 
The strikers are beginning now to realize that the demand to “unionize” 
the printing offices in Kansas City has failed, and that, while they have 


*Elsewhere in this issue, under the heading of “The Artisan,” will be 
found a statement from the employes presenting their side of this 
question.— EpiTor. 
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caused their former employers considerable expense, and themselves 
loss, not to speak of suffering in their families, they have failed to gain 
the point they were after, and that it will soon be necessary to seek 
employment in order to support their families. 

lt is the same old story of a body of apparently sensible and well- 
balanced men being manipulated as though they were men of clay, and 
acting under direction of those who have the least to lose in case of failure 
of the strike. 

Applications have poured in from all sections of the country until it 
would be a very easy matter to supply for each place made vacant by a 
striker many competent non-union men from the outside. Advertisements 
sent out from Kansas City invariably asked for “non-union workmen,” 
and from the almost multitudinous answers received only one conclusion 
can be drawn, and that is that the strength of the Typographical Union 
throughout the country is waning, and that the non-union printers in 
numbers are far in excess of the membership of the union. 

The employing printers of Kansas City have won in this fight by 
standing for their rights without sign of wavering. They have been 
confronted with questions that may soon confront every employer in the 
country. The questions are: Does a man own his business ornot? Is 
he entitled to control and manage his business himself, or must he yield 
its control and management to some one else? Can heemploy non-union 
men, or must he employ only union men? The courts say that business 
is property. If yes, does it belong to the owner and proprietor, or must 
its control and management be turned over to the employes or to the 
union to which they belong ? 

The force of this ought to be felt by every employer, and especially 
when it is recollected that‘another demand is that every foreman shall be 
a member of a union, and that an employer must not have as a foreman 
anon-union man. This practically turns over to the unions the control of 
the shops. 

It would seem that the day of usefulness forthe Typographical Union 
had long since passed, and it is to be devoutly hoped that wherever 
demands are made by it similar to those made in Kansas City. the 
employers will face the conditions like men, and will stamp out for once 
and for ever, in their respective localities, the idea that employes or their 
unions can dictate to the employers whom they may employ, a matter in 
which the law guarantees freedom of choice to the employer. 

F. P. BuRNAP STATIONERY Co. 
LECHTMAN PRINTING Co. 
Hvupson-KIMBERLY PUBLISHING Co. 
Union BANK NOTE Co. 

Burp & FLETCHER PRINTING Co. 
GERARD PRINTING Co, 

Woopy PRINTING Co. 

RiGBy BINDING Co. 

MopEL PRINTING Co. 

FLInt ADVERTISING Co. 

J. W. HAILMAN. 

AMERICAN ADVERTISING Co. 
STANDARD PRINTING Co. 
REGISTER PUBLISHING Co. 
PANTAGRAPH PRINTING Co. 
BERRY PRINTING Co. 

Cuas. E. BROWN PRINTING Co. 
BERKowIrTz & Co. 

BRAMHALL PRINTING Co. 
TIERNAN-HAVENS PRINTING Co. 
Irvin L. BUNKER. 

HorN PRINTING Co. 

FRAZER & Co. 


The Kansas City Typothetz is composed of sixteen of the 
leading job printing firms of this city. The petition alleges 
that the Typothetz is a“ pool, trust, agreement, combination, 
confederation and understanding among themselves and with 
each other to regulate, fix and control the prices to be paid 
for the product of the business of book and job printing, 
and to prevent full and free competition in that business.” 

The State law against trusts provides that each member 
shall pay to the school fund as a penalty $100 for each day 
the trust was in operation. The suit was inspired by the 
union printers and pressmen who are out on strike. 

EMPLOYER. 


BUYING AN OFFICE WITH SMALL CAPITAL. 
SoutH HAvEnN, Micu., November 6, 1899. 
To the Editor: 

In your November number some one asks for information 
as to job type to the extent of $100. I take it for granted 
that he has no type to start with. In that case, I should buy 
about $50 worth of the smaller sizes, and then buy as neces- 
sity required. Now, I started in the printing business 
without capital or experience, and based my entire effort on 
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the information I gained from THE INLAND PRINTER and on 
hints received from time to time from a friend in Chicago. 
At the end of the first year I had cleared $1,000 and had on 
hand the following type: 

6, 8, and 10-point Howland. 

6, 8, 10, 12, 18, 24, and 36-point Jenson. 

12 and 18-point De Vinne Extra Condensed. 

6, 8, 10, and 12-point De Vinne Extended. 

12, 18, and 24-point Invitation Script. 

6 and 8-point Engravers’ Roman. 

12 and 18-point Laclede. 

18 and 24-point Bradley Extended. 

10-point Cushing body type. 

I found that this met every demand, though, if I could 
have afforded, I should have added a few fonts of De Vinne 
and 

24, 36, 48, and 60-point Schoeffer. 

72, 96, and 120-point Howland, and 

96 and 120-point Jenson Heavyface. 

It might be thought from the above that I was partial to 
the American Type Founders’ Company, but the list can be 
practically duplicated by any foundry. 

I owe my entire success, as stated before, to my friend 
and to THE INLAND PRINTER. Their advice, I might almost 
say, has been worth every cent I earned the first year. 

R. L. PAYNE. 





CONCERNING “ CEROTYPES.” 


To the Editor : NEw York, December 9, 1899. 

Your issue of December contains an ad. of Bormay & 
Co., of this city, in which they advertise “Cerotypes.” We 
wish to say, for the protection of your readers, that we are 
the originators and the only makers of cerotypes. We can 
demonstrate this, if necessary. But we wish chiefly to call 
your attention to the fact that the reading matter of the ad. 
mentioned is taken, word for word, from our eight-page 
booklet on “Cerotypes,” issued by us about two years ago, 
which we use now, and a copy of which we send herewith. 
We have heard of instances where other men’s ideas have 
been appropriated, but dressed in different style, but in this 
case Messrs. Bormay & Co. had not even the wit to change 
the wording. We wish your readers to be thoroughly 
acquainted with these circumstances, as this is an act of 
piracy that we do not believe you would knowingly allow in 
the columns of your paper, especially to the detriment of 
one of your regular patrons. We trust you will give this 
letter a place in your January number. Yours truly, 

FRANK McCLEEs & Bros. 





PENMANSHIP OF THE BOERS. 


The Boer may be fairly good at handling a rifle, but he is 
sadly deficient in his ability to handle a pen. When the 
average Boer has to attach his name to a document an air of 
importance pervades his dwelling for several hours. The 
children are constantly chided. The patient “vrouw” has a 
preoccupied look, and the husband himself puffs even more 
vigorously than usual at his pipe. Eventually a corner of 
the table is cleared and carefully wiped. The family Bible is 
placed in position, and the sheet of paper requiring the sig- 
nature placed upon it. An expectant silence falls upon the 
company. “Stilte,” cries the wife. “Stilte, kindetes, papa 
gaat sein naam teken” (Hush, children, father is about to 
sign his name”). The family stands round open-mouthed, 
and all eyes gaze expectantly upon the paper. With arms 
bared for the fray, and with pen carefully poised, the Boer 
bends to his task. The pen is gripped firmly between his 
horny fingers. In thick, ungainly scratches, and with slow 


and painful motion, the pen begins to work, and at the end 
of, it may be, four minutes, the deed is accomplished.— 
London Mail. 
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BY CADILLAC. 

This department is published in the interests of the employing 

printers’ organizations. Brief letters upon subjects of interest to 

employers, and the doings of master printers’ societies are espe- 
clally welcome. 









































THE INAUGURATION OF THE SHORTER WORKDAY. 


It is a matter of congratulation to both the employing 
and employed printers that the inauguration of the shorter 
workday, on the date fixed by the Syracuse conference, 
transpired with so little friction. In many of the larger 
cities, the unions gracefully recognized the necessities of the 
case and yielded a small proportion of their wage-scales for 
the greater benefit of shorter hours and thus assisted the 
employers in adjusting their business to the new conditions. 
Here and there come reports of trouble, occasioned chiefly 
by the over-reaching attitude of the unions, whose members 
can not see that there is any side of the question but their 
own. 

In Kansas City perhaps the greatest difficulty was encoun- 
tered, and there the members of the Typothetz were obliged 
to resort to the courts for protection against lawless strikers. 
A temporary injunction was granted without delay and the 
employers assert their readiness to contest for the right to 
manage their own affairs to the uttermost point. Considera- 
ble merriment was occasioned among the employers by the 
announcement, with a loud flourish of trumpets, that one 
of the international unions involved had placed the sum 
of $10,000 at the command of the strikers. The source of 
the merriment was inside knowledge as to the resources at 
the command of the organization making the boast. How- 
ever, the feeling among the employers generally, as revealed 
in communications to this department, is one of regret that 
the unreasonable action of the employes forced a strike; but 
being in, they are prepared to carry it to an issue. 

A correspondent from Detroit relates that the inaugura- 
tion of the shorter workday there was accompanied by a 
strike of short duration and that the employers’ association 
yielded everything that was demanded rather than enter into 
a prolonged and vexatious struggle. The circumstances, 
however, he points out, illustrate in a striking manner the 
greedy and selfish spirit pervading the unions when they 
believe they have the employers at their mercy. The move- 
ment in Detroit dates back a year ago. At that time an 
agreement was signed by both employers and employed to 
begin the nine-hour day on November 21, 1899. The unions 
further agreed, in the meantime, to use every effort to 
“unionize” the various cities within a prescribed competitive 
district and to prevent as far as possible work being taken 
out of the city by low-wage competitors. When the time 
rolled around for fulfilling the agreement, some of the em- 
ployers raised the question as to whether the unions had, in 
good faith, complied with their part of the compact. How- 
ever, it was agreed to waive close inquiry on this point, but 
to do as many employers in other cities had done, ask the 
employes to stand a pro rata share of the loss occasioned by 
the curtailment of the working hours. Objection was at once 
raised and insisted upon. The employers’ association then 
withdrew the request and offered to put the nine-hour day 
into immediate effect without any reduction of wages. The 
unions were requested, however, to enter into a further 
agreement that the scales should not be reopened for a 
definite period. The employers suggested this because they 
had found by experience that business could be done on a 




















surer basis when they had some sort of a guarantee that 
wage conditions would remain stable for a certain time. 
This request was emphatically, if not insultingly, refused. 
The unions stood upon their “dignity.” It was not so nomi- 
nated in the bond, hence they would insist upon the pound 
of flesh and the sooner it was delivered the better. Witha 
meekness born of dear experience the employers’ association 
yielded the point and the men returned to work. The unions 
boast of having gained a great victory. But did they? 

In most of the big offices in Chicago the shorter workday 
was put into effect without trouble or reduction of wages. 
In others, the employers insisted upon reducing wages to a 
nine-hour basis, and in some instances carried their point. 

In Milwaukee, the employers not only yielded the shorter 
workday, but acceded to a demand for an increase of wages 
for pressmen, aggregating almost twenty per cent. Em- 
ployers in other cities are wondering how their Milwaukee 
brethren are going to do it, but they concede that the Cream 
City master printers always were an optimistic lot, anyway. 

In Pittsburg, the employers decided they would rather 
stand a struggle than yield to all the demands made upon 


them. 
AN ENGLISH TRADE SCHOOL. 


The Journal of Printing and Kindred Trades (London) 
publishes an elaborate account of the St. Bride Foundation 
Institute, of London, for the instruction of typographers and 
lithographers. By approval of Queen Victoria, the school 
was established in 1891. The instruction, which is given by 
competent teachers, is intended to be supplementary to and 
not a substitute for the practical training to be got only in 
actual employment. 

In the typographical school there are accommodations for 
120 students. .The rooms are well lighted and ventilated. 
They are equipped with many labor-saving devices, a Lino- 
type machine, 170 fonts of book and job type, a cylinder and 
several platen pressés, in which the American manufacturer 
is represented. Similarly equipped is the lithographic school, 
the outfit of which includes a double-crown litho machine, 
two litho presses, a colortype press and a copper-plate 
machine. 

Instruction is graded. Elementary, advanced and honor 
grades are provided and opportunity is given for practical 
work on evenings not devoted to the regular classes. 

Three afternoon classes are conducted each week for 
apprentices in composition, machine-tending and lithog- 
raphy. These classes are well attended, and employers are 
said to be taking advantage of them to insure a correct early 
training for their apprentices. One of the finest and most 
extensive libraries on printing, bookbinding and papermak- 
ing is at the disposal of the students of the school, and the 
fees charged are merely nominal. Money prizes and medals 
are offered to stimulate original efforts. Several graduates 
of the school have won distinction in outside competitions. 

The school is equipped with a fine gymnasium, baths, a 
dancing hall and other auxiliaries, and is yearly growing in 
popularity. 

A LITTLE SUNLIGHT. 

Only a few short weeks ago the Unionist, a New York 
printers’ paper bearing earmarks of being an official mouth- 
piece for the Typographical Union, was telling what valiant 
things were being done by the union against a New York 
newspaper which no longer employed union printers. I con- 
fess that the Unionist’s onslaughts gave me some concern, 
for being a reader and an admirer of the newspaper thus set 
upon I was not particularly desirous of seeing it suppressed. 
In fact, only the daily receipt of the paper in question reas- 
sured me of its continued existence. But looking at recent 
numbers of the Unionist, I find that something has occurred 
to change its tone. It now refers to the boycott which was 
to prove an eclipse as “dull, flat, stale and unprofitable.” It 
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says Somebody and Somebody Else “ managed to get them- 
selves arrested for criminal libel by attaching their names to 
documents written by others,” to add a little variety to the 
game. It talks about Somebody-who-ought-to-be-doing- 
something-else, “hanging around the office, assuming mys- 
terious airs, writing vouchers and ringing up the telephone.” 
It says “let us no longer delude ourselves,” and calls Some- 
body’s committee a “jellyfish.” It even boldly asserts that 
“if our resources are simply being exhausted without any 
noticeable progress being made the membership ought to 


know it.” All of which is very, very mystifying to a man 
looking for an eclipse. Perhaps Mr. McCraith can explain 
it all? 


NEW YORK TYPOTHETZ DINNERS. 


The master printers of New York are holding evening 
dinners every month this winter. The December dinner was 
given on the 19th of that month. The after-dinner program 
included reading and discussion of the following papers: 
“Why Composing-rooms Do Not Pay,” by Isaac H. Blanch- 
ard, of the Blanchard Press; “Composing-machines of To- 
Day,” by Charles H. Cochrane, recording secretary of the 
New York Typothete; “Management of a Composing- 
room,” by C. A. Frailey, of the John Polhemus Printing 
Company. 

On January 17 the anniversary of Franklin’s birth will be 
celebrated by the usual banquet, and prominent men will be 
asked to make the speeches. The committee in charge of the 
affair is as follows: Hon. Joseph J. Little, John C. Rankin, 
Jr., E. Parke Coby, Edward D. Appleton, J. Thorne Harper, 
S. P. Avery, Theodore L. De Vinne, William Green, I. H. 
Blanchard, O. W. Brady, Frank A. Munsey, Joseph Gantz, 
Paul Nathan, Philip Ruxton, James A. Rogers, B. H. Tyrrel 
and Horace G. Polhemus. , 

An elegant souvenir for the occasion is being prepared by 
Mr. S. P. Avery, who is president of the Grolier Club, and 
an honorary member of the Typothetz. It is a reprint of 
Franklin’s “Poor Richard’s Almanack,” of 1733, together 
with choice quotations from various writings by Franklin, 
published by the Century Company. The souvenirs will be 
appropriately bound in leather, ornately stamped, with gold 
edges, and will be highly prized. 


THREE TALKS ABOUT THE MASTER PRINTER. 


The second of a series of four evening dinners of the 
New York Typothetz was held November 17, the program 
having been arranged by Messrs. E. Parke Coby, J. Clyde 
Oswald and R. L. Stillson, committee of arrangements. A 
hundred members and invited guests participated in the 
affair, which was most enjoyable. Theo. L. De Vinne pre- 
sided and announced the speakers, the first of whom was 
William Green, his talk being on “The Printer and His 
Employes.” He discussed the development of unions, the 
causes therefor, and the strength of their organization, and 
lamented the weakness of the employers’ organization, which 
passed resolutions of condolence when a member was struck, 
instead of helping him out of the fight. He said the unions 
bound their members by oath, and the employers bound 
their members by nothing, the result being that the men 
stuck together, and the employers went each a way of his 
own. He believed that the unions were a benefit to employ- 
ers, in so far as they regulated the prices of labor, obliging 
competitors to pay the same wages. If he were a workman 
he would be a union man; being an employer, he wanted to 
see better organization on his side. At the close of his 
paper he called attention to the fact that the New York 
unions were demanding that price-and-a-half overtime be 
paid on the new nine-hour basis, and reminded the members 
that the only agreement or understanding on the subject was 
that it should be paid on the sixty-hour basis. 

Joseph Gantz read a paper on“ The Printer and His Com- 
petitors,” in which he mentioned with the utmost frankness a 
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“NOW I LAY ME.” 


number of personal instances in which members of the New 
York Typothetz had come into clash in figuring on work, 
and dealing with customers and each other. He strongly 
advocated more intimate and friendly relations between com- 
petitors, and said that what was needed was a fraternal 
association of employers and managers, tacitly agreeing on 
prices of standard work. He criticised competitors who 
accepted work from other printers, pretending to do it asa 
favor, and then did it worse than they would have done it 
for a customer. He objected to religious organizations 
entering the printing business and making prices below 
competition, and thought the Typothetz should take them 
in hand and bring them to their senses. The speaker closed 
with an apology for personalities, saying that it was better 
that a few should be wounded than that the truth should 
remain untold. 

Benjamin H. Tyrrel delivered an encomiastic address on 
“The Printer and His Customers.” He lauded the printer to 
the skies, and clothed him with nobility, ability, reliability, 
and all the other -ilities. In his opinion, honesty and integ- 
rity were the weapons with which to handle the customer, 
and make him allow the printer a fair profit. He pointed to 
the success of Franklin and De Vinne, and went on to pun- 
ning on the names of prominent New York Typotheters. 
The reason so many printers got poorer and poorer every 
year he held to be their own fault, and that if they would 
handle their customers more intelligently, and act together, 
they might make money. He closed with a quotation that 
suggested the printer going up in glory to the realms above, 
“ At last the victor’s wreath to wear,” and this brought down 
the house. 

All the speakers were vigorously applauded at times, and 
a vote of thanks tendered to each. Another evening dinner 





will be held the latter part of December, and in January 
the annual Franklin dinner will be held. 


PAUL NATHAN TALKS TO THE CONNECTICUT TYPOTHETZ. 


The Connecticut Typothetz is a very live body of master 
printers. At its meeting on December 11, Paul Nathan, of 
the Lotus Press, New York, was present, by request, to 
deliver an address outlining the methods undertaken in New 
York for the good of the trade. In this work Mr. Nathan 
has been prominent, devoting a great deal of his time, as 
chairman of the Committee on the Improvement of the 
Printing Business. 

After describing the methods taken by that committee to 
interest and instruct New York printers as to cost and how 
to make prices, he took up the “Schedule of Minimum 
Prices” of the Connecticut Typothetz, adopted last July, 
and praised it because it was arranged so as to apply to 
small plants, as well as large plants. He said: 


On presswork you show charges for make-ready and prices for quan- 
tities from 500 impressions up, on the different sizes of machines, and the 
percentage to be added on the cost of stock. It is simple and complete. 
In composition you take up * Time work,” and “ Book composition.” The 
smaller printer, I find, wants to know what is the right price and the easi- 
est way to arrive at the composition on all jobwork, including reading, 
corrections and distribution. By your method of figuring I should say 
that $1 per hour, based on the compositor’s time, would be your minimum 
price. That is to say, if it will take a compositor one hour to set a card, 
the price to the customer should be $1, plus the presswork and stock and 
percentage on stock. If a job take three hours, it should be $3, and so on. 
This rate would include proofreading, distribution, etc. 

By example you give of ordinary composition, which takes six hours 
to set, the prices figure nearly 90 cents an hour; on jobwork it would be 
fully ten per cent more, as the corrections, proofreading and revising 
would take longer, and you must include the time of lock-up. So that I 
would say that a safe minimum price to quote on any job is to base it on 
the time it would take to set the work at $1 per hour, and add to this the 
presswork and stock, with percentage on stock. When we say time- 





















work 60 cents an hour (as you do in your schedule), we mean the time of 
one individual whose salary shali be not more than 30 cents per hour, and 
we expect to make an additional charge for correction, distribution, proof- 
reading, revising, lock-up; when we say $1 per hour, based on the time 
required for composition, it includes all these other items, and even the 
novice can compute it pretty accurately. You thus make estimating on 
composition as simple as estimating on presswork. I think you will 
grasp my meaning. For instance, you have large cylinder cut-work 
(make-ready and running) $1.50 per hour, without separating the items of 
each part; why not job composition $1 per hour, without going into 
details of correcting, distributing, proofreading, revising, etc.? It would 
make it so much simpler, Any one competent to judge the time it would 
take to set the job could then estimate safely. 


“THE WAIL OF THE WORKER.” 

Under the above title a writer in a recent number of the 
Saturday Evening Post sets up the somewhat novel plea that 
the workingman’s condition would be greatly improved if 
every man resolved himself into a sort of jack-of-all-trades, 
ready to take the employment coming first to his hand. 
After absolving capital for the blame usually placed upon it 
for the condition of the unemployed, he says: 


The many sudden changes of demand and supply are at the bottom 
of the troubles of labor and capital alike, with the important difference, 
in result, that at the worst, capital can keep the wolf from the door of its 
owner, while labor that has not been in close touch with the savings bank 
becomes helpless, hopeless and desperate. 

Evidently the time has come for the so-called workingman to go back 
to first principles by taking a hint from his country cousins, most of whom 
are “all-around” men. To know one trade or business, however humble, 
and know it well, is the duty of every man, but to know nothing else is as 
bad as to put all of one’s eggs in one basket. Capital, despite its sup- 
posed serenity and security, seldom commits this blunder; when it does, 
we hear of enforced liquidations and the failures of banks. Aside from 
men who have become rich by inheritance and are taking care of the 
property bequeathed to them, capitalists are continually venturing into 
new fields, and are learning, by close attention and experience, to “keep 
up with the procession.” 

In like manner the inhabitants of the many thousands of American 
villages — men whose sole capital consists of muscles and wits — are 
alert for anything and everything newthat may turn up. In the course of 
a single year they will work at a dozen different industries. The country- 
man who is an expert at cutting ice does not waste nine months of the 
year in bemoaning the dulness of his trade; neither does he who can 
earn large wages during the harvest season by binding wheat sheaves. 
When the country carpenter finishes a house and can find no other work 
for his plane, saw and hammer, he looks for a different job —no matter 
how unlike — to which his wits have already made him equal. 

Sometimes this type of man, tempted by the promises of steady 
work and high wages, ventures into a city, but when work and wages end 
he can not be found where unemployed men congregate to complain of 
the slowness and hardness of the times. He knows something besides 





"NOW DON’T YOU TELL A LIVING SOUL!” 


his trade, and usually he finds some place where his knowledge is avail- 
able. It is a fact well known to close observers, that in all departments 
of business activity in cities the successful men are seldom those of city 
birth and breeding and of lifelong attention to a single avocation; they 
are generally men from the rural districts, who have learned to “ put their 
hand to anything,” and to “prove all things and to hold fast to that which 
is good”— so long as it remains good. 

Should reverses overtake them—and no man“can boast himself of 
tomorrow,” much less of a few days after— he does not lose his grip and 
grit and take to drink at the expense of his friends ; on the contrary, he 
looks for something new, and usually he finds it. 

The man of one idea generally becomes a monomaniac, and to that 
extent he becomes helpless; the man of only one ability is in a similarly 
dangerous position, especially if, as is frequently the case, he handicap- 
ped himself with wife and children before he had acquired any money or 
property to serve as an anchor to windward in case of astorm. Theman 
with sense and strength sufficient to any one trade is physically and men- 
tally fit to do something else; to have determined in advance how to use 
his faculties in case of sudden misfortune is to have acquired the best 
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kind of life insurance policy—the kind that yields something while the 
owner is alive, not after he has died of poverty and worry, and has 
dragged his family down with him. 

It is hardly likely that the Fost writer’s argument will 
find many supporters among a trade that is continually tend- 
ing toward the production and employment of specialists in 
every branch. Still, among the old-time printers who could 
do everything, from making ink to making up a 48-page form, 
it may find some advocates. 


NOTES. 


THE American Federation of Labor wants Congress to 
require the use of the union label on all books and docu- 
ments issued from the Government Printing Office. 


THE Hall & Paige Company and the Iowa Printing Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, Iowa, have united. James A. Hall 
became secretary and general manager of the new concern, 
and G. H. Ragsdale, for many years president of the Iowa 
company, retired. 


THE new officers of the Toronto (Ont.) Employing 
Printers’ Association are: President, R. Southam; vice- 
president, D. A. Rose; secretary, Atwell Fleming ; treasurer, 
Mr. McComb; Executive Committee, A. F. Rutter, A. E. 
Chatterson, R. G. McLean, J. Murray, J. Johnston, A. 
Williams, F. H. Newton, F. S. Thomas. 


THE regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Typothetze 
was held on December 7, at the Athletic Club, twenty-two 
members being present. T. E. Donnelley, chairman of the 
Franklin Banquet Committee, reported that it had been 
decided to hold the banquet on Franklin’s birthday, February 
17, and that an entertaining program was being arranged. 
An interesting paper on “The Trade Journal,” by H. A. 
Pawly, publisher of the 7ypothete and Platemaker, was read. 


THE membership of the New York Typothete has grown 
to 180, there being nine additions at the December meeting, 
as follows: Actives— William G. Hewitt, The Manhattan 
Press, De La Mare Printing and Publishing Company, 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle; Associate— Photo-Electrotype En- 
graving Company, Gill Engraving Company, Electro-Light 
Engraving Company, Central Bureau of Engraving, and 
Sterling Wallace. The accession of so many engravers is the 
direct result of the strike of photo-engravers in New York, 
the proprietors recognizing more forcibly than ever before 
the need of organization. 


THE question of overtime has created some friction in 
New York city, both the Typographical Union and the 
Pressmen’s Union making demands on the book and job 
printers for an increase of rate on night-work, in keeping 
with the reduced hours during the day. The question was 
settled as far as compositors are concerned, by the sub- 
joined agreement. A somewhat similar agreement with the 
pressmen will probably ensue. 


Overtime in all machine offices, operators, 55 cents per hour; hand 
compositors and proofreaders, 50 cents per hour. Overtime in part time 
and part piece offices, operators, 55 cents per hour; hand compositors 
and proofreaders, 45 cents per hour. In the event of any piece office 
going out of the transitory state the machine scale shall prevail. These 
rates shall continue until April 1, 1900; beginning with that date overtime 
shall be paid for at the rate of 55 cents per hour for machine operators, 
and 50 cents per hour for hand compositors and proofreaders, in all book 
and job and weekly newspaper offices. 

The above shall in no way be construed as to interfere with the over 
time rates for special and legal holidays provided for in the scale of prices. 

JoHN H. DELANEY, 
On behalf of Typographical Union, No. 6. 
JosEepH J. LITTLE, 
On behalf of New York Typothetz. 
New York, December 8, 1899. 





NEARLY EVERYBODY DOES TAKE IT. 


THE INLAND PRINTER should be regularly in the hands 
of every one who is in any way connected with the printing 
or allied trades.—/. HY. Ferguson, New York, N. Y. 


















































ARTI SAN 


CONDUCTED BY AUG. M’CRAITH. 


The purpose of this department ts to give a fair consideration 
to the conditions In the printing trade which weigh upon the inter- 
ests of the artisan, with notes and comments on relevant topics. 


THE 





Two centuries ago scales of prices were fixed by the 
courts. Every employer who gave more than the authorized 
sum, and every employe who received more, was liable to 
punishment. Wages of agricultural laborers— and four-fifths 
of the working class were employed in agriculture — were 
fixed in summer at 4 shillings a week without food, and in 
winter at 3% shillings. As the “commons” were open to 
squatters, and also much that was not common, land having 
at that time no rental value, the laborer could engage in 
farming on his own responsibility if not receiving fair wages. 
Timber for fuel and game were also in abundance. As popu- 
lation increased and the commons were gradually taken from 
the people for the favorites of the crown, the competition 
between laborers for opportunity to work reduced wages. 
There was no law to prevent wages from going down. (It 
is nowadays popular to charge competition with reducing 
wages, but monopoly is the cause, as here seen.) After this 
complaints were heard from the working people that they 
were not being treated fairly. There was no assemblage or 
public discussion, and no newspaper told of their woes. It 
was in ballads that their voice was made manifest. An 
employer is made to say in one of these popular songs: 

“In former ages we used to give 

So that our workfolk like farmers did live ; 

But the times are changed, we’ll make them to know. 
We will make them to work hard for sixpence a day, 
Though a shilling they deserve if they had their just pay; 
If at all they murmur and say ’tis too small, 

We bid them choose whether they work at all. 

And thus we do gain all our wealth and estate, 

By many poor men that work early and late. 

Then hey for the clothing trade! It goes on brave; 
We scorn for to toyl and moyl, nor yet to slave. 

Our workmen do work hard, but we live at ease; 

We go when we will and we come when we please.” 

Child labor was then introduced, and one writer exultingly 
claimed that boys and girls of a very tender age created 
wealth exceeding what was necessary for their own subsist- 
ence by £12,000 a year. The miserable system of parish 
relief and poorhouses came into existence. The poor rate 
was then computed at £700,000 yearly, and increased rapidly. 
About one in twenty-three died. Thepress was crude. The 
proceeds of letter-carrying were settled on royalty, and com- 
petition and improvement tabooed as an interference with 
its prerogative. A few newspapers of a single small leaf 
appeared twice a week by permission of the crown. At one 
time this privilege was withdrawn and the endorsement given 
to royalty’s organ only, the contents of which were generally 
a royal proclamation, two or three Tory addresses, notices 
of promotions, an account of a skirmish, descriptions of a 
highwayman, a grand cockfight, and an advertisement for a 
lost dog. 

When the laborers had been sufficiently driven and beg- 
gared, then it was that organizations came into existence to 
protect their members from the innumerable impositions 
practiced upon them and to secure living wages. All manner 
of decrees were directed against them, but persecution made 
them the stronger, as is usual in such cases. The struggle 
of the working people thenceforth is the history of the march 
of civilization. Their efforts were not confined to wages and 
hours of labor, but to enfranchisement, petitions of rights, 
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vote by ballot, abolition of property qualifications, the right 
of assemblage, free press, and all those liberties that we now 
enjoy, culminating at one period in what is now known as 
Chartism, the history of which is a striking parallel to the 
agitation of the present time going on about us for economic 
reforms, and which must ultimately be crowned with success 
as was achieved at that time. Chartism had its rapid 
advances, its reactionary and stationary periods. It pros- 
pered when times were bad, and was again lulled to sleep by 
a wave of prosperity. It had its riots, where now there are 
strikes; its agitations and gatherings, its encouragements 
and bitter disappointments, such disappointment as to strike 
despair into the hearts of the people. “As long as I live I 
shall curse them as refused to hear us, but I’ll not speak of it 
no more,” was the sullen utterance at one time. Its leaders 
were imprisoned, and troops with gun and bayonet let loose 
upon its members. At times the ruling classes flattered 
themselves they had smothered the sedition, only to later see 
the flame break forth with greater brilliancy, until finally the 
principles represented were firmly established and civilization 
took another leap forward. So will history persist in repeat- 
ing. So will labor’s aspirations be ultimately fulfilled. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT AND THE LABOR PROBLEM. 

The Chicago 7ribune says, editorially : 

Carroll D. Wright, the United States Commissioner of Labor, speaks 
of the labor problem in a hopeless fashion. He says it has plagued man- 
kind since the beginning of recorded time and never is to be solved until 
the coming of that distant time when man shall have attained a higher 
plane of intelligence and shall know enough to solve the problem. 

While holding out a dim hope that “some day we will solve the labor 
problem,” Mr. Wright contends that all the solutions thus far advanced 
are valueless [factory inspection, shorter hours, arbitration, codperation]. 

Compulsory arbitration he denounces unsparingly. He says: “It 
would lead tothe militarism which existed in the ages we have happily 
escaped, for alarge army only could maintain the findings of an arbitrary 
board of arbitration. It would mean the disruption of trades unions and 
a destruction of the freedom of contract.” 

Some men contend that prohibition will solve the labor problem. Mr. 
Wright points out that prohibition will throw back on the farmers sixty 
million bushels of grain, remove a million men from their positions, and 
take a thousand millions of dollars out of the channels of trade. Mr. 
Wright does not deny that it may be worth the cost, but he believes other 
ills greater than those of intemperance would be let loose. Voluntary 
temperance, not legislative prohibition, must be relied on to eliminate 
liquor from the labor question. 

In the opinion of the Commissioner of Labor “decent treatment of 
employes is the nearest approach to a panacea.” His advice to employ- 
ers who wish to avoid labor disturbances—and what employers do 
not ?—is to eliminate from the minds of employes all suspicion of unfair 
treatment and give them an insight into the business. *Sus- 
picion,” says Mr. Wright, “lies at the base of all strikes.” Therefore it 
should be eliminated. It can not be, however, so long as some walking 
delegates are busied in sowing the seeds of distrust in the minds of work- 
ingmen and making them believe the employers necessarily must be their 
enemies. 

In reply to which Commissioner Wright advises THE 
INLAND PRINTER: 

“The clipping is a brief report of a lecture recently given 
at the University of Illinois, and has never been printed. 
The editorial is fairly correct, only not complete enough to 
show my thought. I did not speak of the labor problem in a 
hopeless fashion; on the other hand, in a most optimistic 
way. I undertook to show, however, that alleged panaceas 
could not remove the difficulties; that it was work all along 
the line, etc. I believe in arbitration, in codperation, in 
profit-sharing, and in almost every other suggestion advanced 
for the assistance of the great struggle which makes up the 
labor question, but I do not find in any one of them a 
panacea. They are all helps, and some of them great helps, 
toward a better condition.” 

That the methods referred to, a reduction of hours, fac- 
tory inspection or arbitration, can be made of permanent and 
universal benefit, it would be idle to contend, for the good 
reason that none of them increases the total product that is 
to be divided among the laborers. Neither the means nor 
the sources of production have been liberated ever so little. 



















The usual totality of products is divided differently ; that is 
all. Nor does the division take place between employer and 
employe, for capital will have its per cent. Mark that. 
Note that employers are now increasing prices to meet the 
increase in wages. It is needless to add who pays the 
increased prices. If that per cent can not be secured in 
printing, then capital diverts to other callings. Commis- 
sioner Wright, then, is quite correct in stating that none of 
them are panaceas. Neither is “decent treatment of em- 
ployes.” For how will that decrease the unemployed ranks ? 
If employers did take their employes into full confidence, 
show that profits would not permit more than $2 or $3 a day, 
how would that settle the problem, when employes can 
barely live on such wages, and know that they produce 
double that amount even if the surplus does not go into the 
pockets of employers? Where does that surplus go; who 
gets it? A solution of that will be a panacea beyond sus- 
picion. 

While libertarians can not favor prohibition, and volun- 
tary temperance is undoubtedly correct, yet the statement 
that “prohibition would throw back on the farmers 60,000,000 
bushels of grain, remove a million of men from their posi- 
tions and take $1,000,000,000 out of the channels of trade,’’ 
is only half a thought. First, money is not removed from 
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were told in a communication signed by the president of the Typothetze 
that our proposition for a peaceful settlement had failed to secure the 
requisite number of votes at their meeting (such resolutions requiring 
unanimous consent) and therefore did not pass. 

At the November meeting of the union a resolution was unanimously 
passed saying that No. 80 would no longer recognize open offices, and 
left the date for its enforcement to the discretion of the executive commit- 
tee, which order was put into force November 9, by calling all union men 
out of the open offices, and asking all nonunion men to join with us, 
which they did to such an extent that even the dreams of the most enthu- 
siastic members of the union have been more than doubled. Since then 
we have obligated very nearly, if not quite, one hundred men into our 
union (as loyal a lot of men as will ever be found), and now all the offices 
in the city (Typothetz offices) are practically tiedup. None of the strictly 
union offices are included in the original trouble, but one that was union 
and Typothetz has since been closed on account of not paying the scale 
for the nine-hour day, which went into effect November 21. Upto that 
time it had withstood the protests of the Typothete, and finally yielded 
and refused to pay the scale, and all printers, pressmen and feeders 
walked out at the call of the union’s officers. So it is purely a fight be- 
tween the union and the Typothete offices at this date. 

Up to this time there has been no yield on either side, but the courts 
have been resorted to, and cases are now pending in the police and circuit 
courts. Union men were enjoined from interfering, patroling, picketing, 
etc., in front and around the premises of the proprietors, but it will be 
tried tomorrow (December 2). The officers of the union had the presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Typothetz arrested for brutally assaulting a 
pressfeeder, seventeen years old, and his trial comes up Saturday. This 
has been a very aggressive fight, and the Typothetz has been whipped on 
every move it has made. One of the trusted lieutenants of that organiza- 
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ISLETA, NEW MEXICO. 
Isleta is a Pueblo Indian village, situated about twelve miles south of Albuquerque, New Mexico on the Santa Fe Route. 


the channels of trade even if put in banks. The four per 
cent that such institutions are willing to pay for it shows that 
it must be working. But, more important, money that is not 
expended in intemperance is used in divers other ways, 
chiefly in home-building. While rumsellers may thus be 
displaced or farmers sell less grain, they are reémployed in 
different callings. The workers exchange an existence in a 
tenement next door to a“ dive” for comfortable homes in the 
suburbs. 

The remark of the 7ridune about “walking delegates 
sowing the seeds of distrust” reminds us, 

“ For that which is or is not in the head 
A sounding phrase will serve you in good stead.” 
It suits the advertisers, probably, but advertisers shceuld 
remember that such remarks affect the circulation depart- 
ment. 
THE KANSAS CITY STRIKE. 

George C. Thrasher, secretary of the Kansas City Union, 
favors THE INLAND PRINTER with the following account of 
the difficulty in that city: * 

For several years Typographical Union No. 80 and allied trades have 
had trouble with the job offices in this city, and three years ago the pro- 
prietors of the Typothetz offices resolved to run “open” offices, which 


they did until three weeks ago yesterday. After repeated attempts to 
come to an amicable settlement with the Typothetz, the officers of No. 80 


*In the correspondence column of this issue will be found a state- 
ment presenting the view of the employing printers in this dispute.— 
EDITOR. 


tion went to Chicago for men, and succeeded in getting fifteen nonunion 
pressmen and feeders to come on. These.nonunion people were met at 
a station fifty miles from Kansas City by a committee from No. 80 and 
converted to unionism before reaching this city. They left the train ata 
suburban station and came to headquarters on an electric line, and joined 
the union. When the trusted lieutenant got off at the depot his flock of 
nonunion men had disappeared. 

The printers, pressmen and feeders are concerned in this trouble, and 
if it were not for the intense hatred of the president of the National 
Typothete, and the original cause of the trouble in this city, things could 
be arranged in twenty-four hours, but his hatred for unions and his per- 
sonal pride is all that is in the way, in my humble judgment, to a speedy 
and amicable settlement. They are scouring the country far and wide 
for men of all three branches, but as fast as they get them the newcomers 
are persuaded to “join the movement” and come into the union of their 
respective branch of the business. The “good wages” paid some of 
these men is one reason why the Typothetz can not come out before the 
pudlic and make an honorable fight. Here is a short story of one man 
told to myself: “7 worked five days last week and made $6.20. I can’t keep my 
family on that, and the men sweeping the streets get $1.75 for eight hours, 
which ts much better than Iam doing.” That is only one of the many. 

The nonunion men of Kansas City have been shown that the union is 
their friend instead of their enemy (as they had been led to believe), and 
the work these men are doing in persuading nonunion friends to join the 
union is proof positive of this assertion. 

To sum up the trouble: The Typothetz refuses to recognize the allied 
trades, and they are in about all the hot water they care to get into. 


NEW YORK UNION’S FARMING EXPERIMENT. 

The report of the committee on the farming experiment 
at Bound Brook, New Jersey, undertaken by New York 
Union, is printed, and any one can get a copy by addressing 
J. W. Sullivan, 18 Chambers street, New York. By it we 
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learn that the year’s crop cost (not including the keep of the 
men), $2,516.22. Its value was $3,075.27, leaving a profit of 
$569.05 for forty-four men. 

The keep of the men (board, lodging, rentals, beds and 
bedding, kitchen and table ware, railway fares, etc.), cost 
$3,594.69. This also included overalls, hats, shoes and 
underwear. 

There is now $1,000 worth of stock and implements on 
the farm. Thus we find: 








COOL OE MMII GG snskueesucsnennecbosee $2,516.22 
RDOD OT RROD 6 kisc ss secvscasawssacinane 3,594.69 
$6,110.91 
Derived Eom Crop..........sccsciesscscecgo0iDeed 
ROOK AMIRI Sivnscccspanseeanucneness 1,000.00 
———_ _ 4,075.27 
LIRR cick kubebeceRen bec donsaneunben staan eee ns $2,035.64 


There were some drawbacks which may be fairly set 
against this. A drouth of seven weeks destroyed about 
eleven acres of the crop, and more was damaged. Many of 
the men were not in good physical condition. The planting 
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was begun a month late, which destroyed the seiling value 
of the bean and corn crops. The land was also worked out. 
If we deduct about $500 for these, we have a loss in round 
numbers of $1,500. 

That is what, it would seem, a batch of forty-four green 
men can do on a farm in a season. 

Should the experiment be tried another year, which will 
be decided by the union ere this is in print, these advantages 
would exist : 

The plowing cost $800. The men can now do this them- 
selves. The land would be in a better condition and better 
understood. Small vegetables and fruit could be grown. 
About $150 for extra labor and railway fare would be dis- 
pensed with. The men would be familiar with the work and 
in better health. Crops could be doubled. The cost of 
fertilizers could be lessened. The hauling could be done by 
the men, and the committee concludes the value of the crops 
very much increased, to the extent of double the present 
yield. The report continues : 

The Home kept the men better fed, better housed, in better health, 
and under better moral and physical conditions than most of them had 
been for years. The table, at all times well supplied, was for the last 
months abundant and varied, while the cooking was unusually good. 
The sleeping-rooms were spacious and airy, and furnished comfortably 
for men at farm work. The chapel was supplied with two daily papers, 
with magazines and weekly papers, and free books from the village 
library. The medicine bill averaged less than a dollar a week, and only 
twice in the six months was there a visit to the house from a doctor. 
With hardly an exception, the men who worked to the close of the season 
earned enough from their labor to buy their winter’s clothing and pay 
their board at the farm ($33) from October 28 to the first of next April — 
twenty-two weeks. Ten members of the chapel, having advanced the 
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$33, are remaining at the farm for the winter. Two others, the chapel 
chairman and the farmer, are under salary. If the rest were not inclined 
to stay, it was because some of them, being improved in health and 
pocket, decided to take their chances at work in New York, while others 
were not wise with their money. 

The results of this Home experiment, inthe opinion of your commit- 
tee, justify all its outlay. 

The details of the Bound Brook Home were in large part carried on 
by the men themselves. Their Chapel Executive Committee ordered the 
provisions and checked them when brought in, and at a weekly meeting, 
held Thursday evening, revised and approved the bills. At their Friday 
evening meetings the Land Committee Chairman-Treasurer paid the bills 
to the Chapel Chairman, who afterward paid the tradesmen. At these 
meetings, also, the good and welfare of the Home and Farm was dis- 
cussed, complaints heard, and decisions made. The Home was governed 
democratically in almost every respect, discipline, however, finally rest- 
ing with the Land Committee. 

The conclusion would seem to be that farming requires 
an apprenticeship, and that it would take at least three years 
to get returns. Should the success of the venture be ulti- 
mately proven, there is no doubt that the union would buy 
the farm and save the $300 rental. It is thought that other 
unions would do likewise, and the necessity for a Printers’ 
Home miles away from their friends be dispensed with, and 
a considerable saving be made in that direction. 

NOTES. 

In England there is practically no agitation for a republic. 

THE Iowa Unionist, Des Moines, is the latest labor 
paper. 

W. R. Hearst, of the New York Journal, has gone on a 
trip around the world. 

RECENT developments show that labor does not commit 
all the violence in times of trouble. 

WASHINGTON UNION’s fair opened in a blaze of glory on 
November 27 and was a success in every way. 

AFTER reading a Madrid journal, which is printed on 
linen, the subscriber washes it and has a handkerchief. 

NEw YorRK UNION has presented a handsome set of reso- 
lutions to the family of the late James J. Dailey, treasurer of 
the Printers’ Home. 

DuRING the past year Harvard, Cornell, Stanford, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin Universities have applied for infor- 
mation on the union label. 

Ir is said the New York Herald will soon use the new 
stereotyping process, which will displace twenty-five per cent 
of hand labor, it is claimed. 

NEw YorRK UNION has at least demonstrated that these 
vacant-lot schemes and Pingree potato patches are not what 
they are “cracked up” to be. 

Boru the counsel for the union and the court, in the Suz 
matter, displayed a woeful lack of information on the legal 
standing of organized labor at this day. 

THE farmers of Broome county, New York, have formed 
a union and adopted a label with the cut of a plow upon it. 
The secretary is Ernest B. Gates, 149 State street, Bing- 
hamton. 

CHARLES WILLIAM EDWARDS, who tried to make trouble 
between the unions and the Typothetz at the New Haven 
convention, is now suing the Swm# for $10,000 for breach of 
contract while ratting that paper. 

ACCORDING to the late Ottmar Mergenthaler, he suffered 
in some degree at the hands of capital. A quarrel of that 
kind hardly appeals to their victims. It is the patent laws, 
in conjunction with others, which depress trade. 

PRESIDENT EDWARD Boyce, of the Western Federation 
of Miners, in a signed statement severely arraigns John L. 
Kennedy, printer, of the Industrial Commission, as lending 
support to the outrages committed on the miners at Idaho. 

THE photo-engravers of New York presented a request 
for an increase from $18 a week to $21. The small houses 
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granted it, but the large are on strike. ‘The newspapers are 
not affected. They also ask for double time on Sundays and 
holidays. 

PROF. GEORGE D. HERRON, in resigning from Iowa Col- 
lege because of his advanced sociological views, hopes that 
“truths that are new will not always be outcast and vagabond 
upon the earth until accepted and made a part of the past.” 


THE German-American Union of Philadelphia calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in the recent Linotype contest in that city 
each operator had two assistants and one copyholder, and 
“we classify such contests in the same category as prize-fights 
in which the combatants are trained and ‘rubbed in’ weeks 
before.” 

THE Ledger Monthly (formerly New York Ledger), which 
recently discarded the Linotype for hand composition, states 
that it was toss-up as to cost, while the running around cuts 
could not be done artistically with the type-bars. The work 
was farmed out; all the old employes have been taken back, 
the company being well satisfied with their services in the 
past. 


THE brave, faithful, obedient Bill Anthony, hero of the 
Maine, was worth — nothing. “Good heavens!” said Carlyle, 
“a white man, standing on his two legs, with his two five- 
fingered hands at his shackle-bones and miraculous head 
on his shoulders, is worth something considerable, one would 
say.” 

On the application of the Sw# for an injunction against 
members of New York Union, Judge Bookstaver rendered 
a somewhat ambiguous opinion, stating that boycotting, 
picketing, etc., were unlawful; that such acts had been 
committed by the defendants, and closing with: “An injunc- 
tion against the further commission of such acts will not 
affect the defendants if they have not in fact committed 
them. Notwithstanding the injunction they will be left free 
in the future to do all that they concede they have done in 
the past.” While the printers were congratulating themselves 
upon this, one week later Judge Bookstaver delivered another 
document of a sweeping character, enjoining the members 
from picketing, approaching advertisers or newsdealers with 
reference to the Suz, or boycotting in any way. The union 
is much at sea as to the cause of the conflicting documents, 
and divers opinions are advanced of an uncomplimentary 
character. Just what the consequences would be from a 
legal standpoint could not be defined readily, but at the 
December meeting there was no uncertain tone or spirit 
manifested. The members avowed their fidelity to “ Big Six” 
and resolved to make a test case of the injunction by carrying 
it to the highest courts if necessary, and determine if organ- 
ized labor can not get fair treatment in such matters. 


THE case of the Pinkertons who assaulted the Suz stereo- 
typers at last reached the courts. Four witnesses swore that 
one Johnson did the slugging, yet Magistrate Flammer refused 
to hold him to the grand jury. The delay was caused, it is 
said, by Johnson having his hand blood-poisoned on the teeth 
of one of the stereotypers whom he is charged with assaulting. 
At first it was found necessary to amputate one finger, then 
four fingers, and finally his whole hand. On the other hand, 
there was no difficulty found in indicting the president and 
vice-president of the union for libeling the Sw#—that its 
agent had given the figures of one merchant to another in 
an advertisement, thereby enabling one to advertise as 
cheaply as the other in the Sunday paper — and it is expected, 
judging from recent happenings, that they may be imprisoned, 
notwithstanding they have several affidavits to prove their 
charge. The printers throughout the entire country are 
rallying to the support of New York Union, and the Com- 
mercial Association of New York has taken up the fight of 
the locked-out employes of the Suz, and will use its best 
endeavors in their behalf. Up to date the union has not got 


the worst of the battle by any means, aside from Judge 
Bookstaver’s strange actions. It is said that two assessments 
have been levied upon the Sum stockholders ; the composing- 
room is in a bad state, and general dissatisfaction exists. 
That the union will eventually win there can be no doubt. 


THE peaceful inauguration of the nine-hour day on 
November 21 last has been productive of much congratu- 
lation, and the Typothetz is deserving of all credit for the 
faithful fulfillment of the agreement. That the members of 
the book and job trade are happy needs no saying, and the 
result will undoubtedly effect a wholesome influence and 
better feeling throughout the craft. Secretary Bramwood, of 
the International, writes that “the reports received up to date 
indicate that the shorter workday became generally effective 
on the 21st. Some few towns have not as yet been able to 
shorten the hours, and a few are also having trouble, but 
taken all in all we have reason to congratulate the trade 
upon the success obtained. Nearlyevery union succeeded in 
getting the fifty-seven hours’ scale for fifty-four hours’ work, 
while three or four unions succeeded in getting an increase 
of wages. The locals which failed to inaugurate the fifty-four 
hour week are about the same that failed a year ago, and it 
will require time and hard work to accomplish much for the 
unions in question.” 





Photo by F. W. Voorhees, Albuquerque, N. M. 
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NO COMPEERS. 


THE INLAND PRINTER this month (October) begins a new 
volume, and is a delightfully strong number. We know of 
no magazine that can compare with it in the beauty of its 
illustrations, and in the practical value of its articles. It is 
especially strong in three-color work, and contains three 
examples of a very high excellence indeed. It should be in 
the hands of every printer who loves fine printing.— Scottish 
Typographical Circular. 
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THE LITTLE HOSTESS OF THE TEA-PARTY, MEDITATION, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES, BY HAROLD MORGAN SMITH, CHICAGO. 








HAROLD MORGAN SMITH. 


O be a successful photog- 
rapher in this age of rapid 
advancement means not 
only a thorough under- 
standing of the photo- 
graphic art, but a natural 
gift of genius. Many 
people have a mistaken 
impression that a photog- 
rapher need not neces- 
sarily be an artist, that it 
is purely a mechanical 
operation. For this erron- 
eous idea we are largely 
indebted to the influence 
of the ever-present kodak. 
Yet it is natural in this 
“ press-the-button” era 
that such an idea is enter- 
tained when we consider 
that the average manipu- 
later of the kodak is ac- 
guainted only with the 
primary rules of photog- 
raphy, and judges the skill 
of his professional friend 

accordingly. As Matthew Surface has said, “the amateur 

photographer is a funny fellow. Let him spend a guinea on 
his outfit, and you will find in the course of a week or two 
that he knows all about photography, chemistry, art, and 
those things, and unless he is quite an exception to the aver- 
age he will in that short time have fixed his affections upon 
one or another aspect of photography; that is to say, he will 
either be a technical or an artistic man. If the former, he 
will pronounce every photograph bad that is not microscop- 
ically in focus on every plane; he will turn scornfully from 
every form of printing paper which has not a plate-glass-like 
surface, and he will devote all his time to experimenting 
with different developers.” True, not many years ago the 
average professional photographer was well satisfied when 
he had produced a technically correct picture, without con- 
sideration for anything artistic; while today the fact is 
apparent that the photographer has abandoned many of the 
earlier theories of his profession. In portraiture the conven- 
tional rocks, rail fences and trees that were brought into use 

as substitutes for nature simply spoiled any approach to a 

pleasing effect by the introduction of such artificial agencies. 

These pictorial delusions have given place to a mere sugges- 

tion of light and shade, nothing in particular being expressed 

except concentration of effect. 

The accompanying pictures are specimens of work by 
Harold Morgan Smith, of Chicago, who has recently taken 
up a special line of non-studio photography that promises to 
attract attention from those who have an interest in art or an 
eye for beauty. As successor to the late Leo D. Weil, he is 
promoting the same branch of work that won such favorable 
criticism a short time since. Mr. Smith began his photo- 
graphic career on the Pacific coast some ten or twelve years 
ago, and has worked up to his present standard along the 
lines of art, and in devoting special study to securing a 
natural expression and pose in portraiture he has been highly 
successful. To reveal one of the secrets of his success it is 
necessary to state that Mr. Smith has given up five years to 
newspaper illustration, and in that capacity, together with a 
course of instruction at the Art Institute, he has had the 
opportunity of studying art in many of its branches. Due 
reward has shown itself in a large collection of photographs 
that show an elegance in finish and beauty of composition 
very rarely attained. 





HAROLD MORGAN SMITH. 


Photo by himself. 
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One can easily imagine they hear “ The Little Hostess of 
the Tea-party” greeting the with an invitation to have tea 
with her, so natural is the expression. This is an excellent 
specimen of flash-light photography that illustrates very 
clearly what may be accomplished with flash-light if intelli- 
gently operated. It is not to be denied that a great many 
good flash-light pictures are produced, yet how many are 
made that are not worth the powder that took them? In 
“The Village Blacksmith” we find a new version of the title 
that has formerly been given to pictures of brawny-armed 
toilers at the forge in the village, where the children stand 
around watching the sparks fly. But the subject of the 
accompanying picture is too old to wield the hammer, days 
of rest have come, and by the appearance of those toil-worn 
hands, it is well-earned rest. He is sitting on the side steps 
of his blacksmith shop in Park Ridge, Illinois. Just behind 
him in the shop we get a glimpse of his daily companion, a 
snow white turkey that follows him wherever he goes. It is 
very seldom that a picture produces a more restful and 
pleasing effect on the eye than this one of “ Meditation.” Its 
pure simplicity is charming. The subject of the photograph 
is a resident of Canton, Ohio, and a friend of President 
McKinley. In all of the landscapes, as well as studies from 
life, Mr. Smith has shown a conception of the finer grades in 
art that appeal to the critic on short notice, and we trust 





Photo by Harold M. Smith. 


FLASH-LIGHT PORTRAIT, 


that photography of the future will give due recognition to 
these essential points so necessary toward making a success- 
ful photograph. 

On page 559 will be found a reproduction of a flash- 
light group picture taken by Mr. Smith at a dinner of the 
Chicago Trade Press Association, which shows his ability in 
this direction. 


“A GLIMPSE OF THE PROMISED LAND.” 


I was going to congratulate you on the December INLAND 
PRINTER, but I can not— words will not describe my appre- 
ciation. It comes to the country printing-office like a glimpse 
of the promised land.—Jay Crawford, foreman Sentinel 
Shenandoah, Towa. 
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Photo by Harold Morgan Smith, Chicago. 


THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


(See preceding page.) 
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Photo by Harold M. Smith, Chicago. 


PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


Flash-light picture taken at regular monthly meeting at Victoria Hotel, Chicago, November 24, 1899, 


CHICAGO TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION. 


HE regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Trade Press 
Association was held at the Victoria Hotel, Chicago, 
November 24, 1899, twenty-two members being pres- 

ent. A paper by John J. Bohn on “The Importance of the 
Trade Journal Editorial,” and one by C. F. Whitmarsh on 
“The Trade Paper,” were read. A general discussion of 
these was afterward taken up, many of the members giving 
views of service to those in the lines of trade represented. 

The report of a committee, previously appointed, favor- 
ing the establishment of a “Department of Commerce and 
Industry” by the Government of the United States, was 
adopted and endorsed, and on motion it was ordered that 
copies of the report be mailed by the secretary of the asso- 
ciation to United States Senators and Representatives from 
Illinois ; to members of the Chicago Trade Press Association, 
with a request that they publish the same; and to such firms, 
manufacturers, concerns and establishments as may be inter- 
ested in the extension and expansion of American commerce 
and the cultivation of markets abroad for the products of 
America. Following is the report: 


A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


The Chicago Trade Press Association, appreciating the importance 
to the manufacturing and mercantile interests of the United States of a 
department of the National Government devoted to the promotion of 
commercial and industrial interests, reaffirms its approval of the propo- 
sition contained in Senate Bill 624, providing for the establishment of a 
department of commerce and industry. 

At no time has public interest in the creation of such a department 
been so strongly marked and so emphatically expressed as at the present 
time. 

The welfare of the industry represented in its relation to the weifare 
of the whole people is the guiding principle of the representative indus- 
trial journal. In the execution of this policy every evidence of progress 
is carefully considered and every indication of restraint of enterprise fully 
investigated. The Industrial Press is the one agency in the business 
activity of the nation which speaks continuously, aggressively, independ- 
ently and intelligently for the development of the material wealth of the 
country; never partisan and always patriotic.! 

The growth in numbers, prosperity and influence of these industrial 
publications furnishes a most graphic and reliable index to the growth 
and changing conditions of the country’s business enterprises. Not only 


does the increasing number of these journals indicate remarkable expan- 








sion of industry, but it also shows plainly the closer classification and 
subdivision that has been gradually taking place in the world of commer- 
cial and industrial operations, 

In this growth of business literature, brought into existence to supply 
the demand of business evolution, is to be found a strikingly forcible 
illustration for the guidance of the general government in meeting the 
just demand of business interests. As government exists solely for the 
purpose of bringing greater advantages and benefits to the people whose 
energies it controls, it will fulfil its purpose best according to the degree 
in which its powers are adjusted to meet those requirements which grow 
up out of the activities of the people. 

The idea that the United States is essentially an agricultural country 
appears to have prevailed up to a few years ago both here and abroad, 
but a few figures from the census reports will establish the fact that we 
can with equal justice lay claim to distinction as a manufacturing country. 
A comparison of statistics of the manufacturing and agricultural interests 
for the past forty years exhibits the fact that the aggregate capital invested 
in manufacturing operations has increased at a more rapid rate than the 
increase in the value of farming property. The following are the figures: 


CAPITAL INVESTED. 


Years Agriculture. Manufactures. 
PNG els ia sacaveesecnseactsevedicedencanscenueds $ 3,967,343,580 $ 533,245,351 
WOOU ec are scat ease dashanernedsceslpanuncisdene 7,980,493,063 1,009,855,715 
Wa Mistcucdemdcusecenieverupesscteacdseusnona 8,899,966,998 1,694,567,015 
BOO Cac sede heed sessed Ce ddbediesdendseseveenasees 12,104,001,538 2,780,766,895 
ISD ccecss CARER CRTC coeu ne eheneeeenneees 15,982,267 ,689 6,139,397,785 

It will be observed that while the amount invested in agriculture 


increased fourfold in the period covered by these figures, the capital 
invested in manufacturing enterprises was multiplied nearly twelve times, 
The aggregate value of all the products of manufacturing industries in 
the United States fifty years ago was only five-eighths of the value of the 
agricultural products, but manufacturing outstripped farming thirty years 
ago, and the last census gives the value of manufactured articles at more 
than three times the value of all that agriculture yielded. The figures on 
relative value of products for fifty years are as follows: 
VALUE OF PRODUCTS. 
Agriculture. Manufactures. 

800,000,000 $ 
1,326,691 ,326 
1,750,000 ,000* 
1,958,030,927 
2,212,540,927 


2,460,107,454 


Years. 
Pte ee tie pad Bila cnaented eae aedele $ 500,000,000 
1,019,106,616 
1,585,861,676 
3,385,860,354 
5,349,191,458 
9,056,764,996 

The figures of the foreign trade of the United States also show the 
rapid growth of manufacturing interests. Since 1860 the exports of agri- 
cultural products have grown from $256,560,792 to $553,210,026, and the 


* This is anestimate. No official figures are obtainable. 














value of foreign shipments of manufactured articles has increased from 
The figures from 1860 to 1895 show the following: 


$40,345,892 to $183.595,543. 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 


Year Ended Products of Per Cent Products of Per Cent 


June 30. Agriculture. of Total. Manufacture. of Total. 
b$sea RSE SSEDNG oeSS sas SEOUL IS $1 S$ 40,345,892 13 
361,188,483 79 65,279,764 15 
685,961,091 S3 102,856,015 12 
629,820,808 74 151,102,376 15 
553,210,026 70 183,595,743 23 





These figures really do not give manufactured products the credit to 
which they are entitled, for the products of agriculture exported in 1895, 


for example, included $51,500,000 worth of flour, $2,000,000 worth of refined 
sugar and confectionery, $7,350,000 worth of oil cake; in all nearly 
$68,000,000 of products which were agricultural only in the origin of their 


raw material. 

So long as the value of manufactured products of the country did not 
meet the demands of the home market, the need of official direction in 
opening foreign markets to private enterprise did not exist. The remark- 
able growth in volume and character of our manufactured products, how- 








Photo by F. E. Foster, lowa Falls, Iowa. 


SHELLING PEAS. 


ever, has been such as to make thoroughly reliable statistics of domestic 
commerce and industry and the extension of our export trade necessary 
factors in the prosperity of the Nation. In many instances the lack of 
exact information of the conditions environing particular lines of industry 
or enterprise has led to unwise investment, entailing consequent loss 
and all the disasters which naturally follow to industry, commerce and 
labor. 

It would seem that the time has arrived when the National Govern- 
ment should become an aggressive promoter of the material welfare of 
its citizens. The proportion of our citizenship which is dependent upon 
the prosperous operation of our manufacturing industries is so large that 
any policy which may have the effect of handicapping the manufacturers 
of this coyntry in competition with those of other manufacturing coun- 
tries, must bring great loss to the people as a whole. An important 
responsibility rests upon those in whose hands is placed the power to 
open other markets and to find work for hundreds of thousands of ready 
hands. 

Other nations which have passed through this industrial evolution 
have met the problem in part by adapting the functions of the general 
government to the necessities of the conditions established through the 
enterprise of their people and have made the Government a direct and 
accurate agency for seeking possible avenues for the expansion of com- 
merce. Every manufacturing nation of Europe has carefully adjusted 
its governmental regulations to the requirements of the productive and 
Commerce and industry are given the 


creative energies of its citizens. 
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greatest consideration through special agencies created to promote their 
prosperity. These agencies provide, through reliable and comprehensive 
statistics of industrial enterprise of every description, for the growth of 
industry along the most conservative, safe and profitable lines, and for 
the extension of trade into every country where aggressive, official effort 
will open a door through which private enterprise can push its way. 

In all the period during which the United States has made its remark- 
able progress in material development, only one step has been taken by 
the Government to adjust national agencies to the changing conditions. 
This occurred in the establishment of the Department of Agriculture. To 
meet other conditions arising from the development of the country’s 
resources, bureaus have been added to various departments, often with- 
out any consideration for logical association, as may be seen in the Treas- 
ury Department. The new department proposed in Senate Bill 624 sug- 
gests the transfer of the Consular service from the State Department to 
that of Commerce and Industry. As long as the Consular bureau 
remains a part of the State Department, so long will it be a political insti- 
tution instead of a powerful agency for promoting the international com- 
inercial supremacy of the United States that it is intended to be. The 
bill also proposes the consolidation of the Bureaus of Statistics now 
maintained in the State Department and the Treasury Department; and 
in view of the necessity of reliable data respecting the industries of the 
country to direct capital and labor into proper channels, the consolidation 
of these two statistical bureaus, reorganized on a more comprehensive 
and etticient plan, would appear sufficient in itself to justify the creation 
of the new department. 

The Industrial Press is practically unanimous 
formed upon a comprehensive investigation of conditions and possibil- 
ities, that a department of the National Government devoted to the 
promotion of the interests of Commerce and Industry, substantially as 
provided in the bill now before Congress, would tend to secure a more 
judicious investment of capital in industrial enterprises, improve the 
character of the Consular service, establish a comprehensive and reliable 
statistical service, and promote the extension of American trade through- 
out the world. The briefest study of the systematic, businesslike, 
aggressive policy of German and English manufacturers directed and 
aided by their national governments, as also of other governments and 
their citizens, in comparison with the unsystematic and often wholly 
unbusinesslike efforts of our manufacturers, practically unaided by gov- 
ernment direction, will indicate forcibly what the United States Govern- 


in the conclusion, 


ment may do to promote the welfare of its people. 


At the same meeting a recommendation to Congress 
regarding the revision of our postal laws was indorsed, and 
the secretary was instructed to mail copies of this reeommen- 
dation in conjunction with the above report. The recom- 
mendation was as follows: 


POSTAL REVISION. 


The sentiment seems practically universal among business men that 
the present classification of mail matter is not adapted to serve inthe 
fullest measure the best interests of our business activities and the needs 
of the general public; and that a complete revision of the postal laws, 
including a reclassification of all mail matter, is demanded alike for the 
protection of the Government and the improvement of the service. 

The large recent increase in our foreign mail matter of a commercial 
character, of the first and fourth classes, suggests the importance of some 
modification in the rate of first-class matter and the establishment of a 
businesslike parcels-post system, approximating the service in other 
countries, through the aid of which the export trade of such countries 
has been largely extended. 

The dishonest practices rendered possible through a too liberal inter- 
pretation of the law regulating the second-class privilege must be checked 
in the interest of the legitimate publication for which the privilege was 
created, and for the protection of the public against imposition and the 
burden ot an unjust tax in the interest of private individuals. 

The difficulties attendant upon, and the inequalities resultant from 
the enforcement of the existing arbitrary classification known as third 
and fourth classes, and to which attention has been often directed by 
postal officials, demands correction. 

The members of the Chicago Trade Press Association believe that the 
time is particularly auspicious for the inauguration of a comprehensive 
investigation of our postal system with a view to its betterment, and 
therefore, 

We recommend to the Congress of the United States the passage of a 
joint resoiuuun providing for the appointment by the President of a postal 
commission of ten persons who shall be authorized to consider the needs 
of the postal service in all its branches and shall submit reeommenda- 
tions for reclassifications of all mail matter and rates thereon, and for 
extensions and improvements in the equipment and administration of the 
postal system. 

Publishers are invited to assist in the reforms above 
referred to, and to use every effort to aid the work now 
started. The group illustration shown on page 559 is from a 
flash-light photograph made by Mr. Harold M. Smith during 
the meeting. 



























BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer 
regarding process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the 
experiences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited 
hereto. It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the 
interchange of valuable hints and suggestions never before offered 
to those in interest. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PRACTICAL HALF-TONE AND TRI-COLOR ENGRAVING.— By A. C. 
Austin. This is the latest book on process work, Cloth, $2. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.— A practical handbook of drawing for 
modern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.50. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth bound; illus- 
trated with numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

LESSONS ON DECORATIVE DESIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice 
of decoration. Cloth, $2 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN.—By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to “* Lessons on Decorative Design’”’; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.—By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art 
Student and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practi- 
cal treatise on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with 
apeeeny for the beginner as well as the more advanced student. 

ot 

PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. ; Containing practical instruc- 
tions for producing photo-engraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with 
chapter on three-color work, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of 
one of the best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illus- 
trated, printed on highly enameled heavy paper and bound in light brown 
buckram, gold embossed; 140 pages. $2. 

PRIoR’s AUTOMATIC PHOTO-SCALE.—For the use of printers, pub- 
lishers, photo-engravers, electrotypers and lithographers. 8 by 12 inches, 
printed on transparent celluloid, divided into inches, half inches and quar- 
ter inches by horizontal and perpendicular lines, with a transparent ruler 
pivoted so that it will intersect the scale at the ‘lower left-hand corner in 
whatever position the ruler is placed. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the 
first principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s 
“*Photo-Trichromatic Printing.” The photo-engraver or printer who 
attempts color-work without understanding the laws of color phenomena 
will waste much time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge 
is the purpose of Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner 
without scientific complexity. Fifty pages, with color plates and dia- 
grams. Cloth, $1 

REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted, 35 cents. 


ANSWERS TO A FEW CORRESPONDENTS.—If J. S. T., 
Jefferson, Iowa; J. McC., Leetonia, Ohio; C. L. P., Pitkin, 
Colo.; A. S. T., Bristol, England; J. W. R., McConnels- 
ville, Ohio, and others who want to learn all about photo- 
engraving, and expect to pick it up as easily as they would a 
new song, will but read THE INLAND PRINTER regularly, and 
the paragraph in this number, “To Start Photo-Engraving,” 
they will learn something to their advantage. 

RETOUCHING ARISTO PHOTOGRAPHS FOR HALF-TONE 
REPRODUCTION.—Any one who has attempted to paint on 
Aristo photographs before reproducing them in half-tone has 
found the color crawl as if the surface was greasy. This is 
due to the surface being a coating of collodion. Mr. H. D. 
Farquhar recommends that when the entire surface is to be 
gone over with washes of Chinese white and India ink, the 
following preparation be used : 


SR cebdsciascusdcceweseosnnsnseweede vaunades 1 dram 
PRO cea se seu Gases 1taas nice Suanewaaanetes 4 ounces 
NERD Scise Wi chs aisihetveUely baewic came wacnisaiancoe 6 ounces 
MBO AI aici is widieisiaios Wa Sietaisie siaeleiia sia ais Ohisince 6o0r7 drops 


This preparation is spread over the photograph and dried 
before the retouching is done. Without having tried the 
above formula I would judge it to be a good one, but would 
suggest the substitution of 1 dram of acetic acid for the 
drops of carbolic acid. This will be found to be an improve- 
ment; besides, the latter acid is a violent poison. Mr. Far- 
quhar also says that when a small amount of retouching is 
desired with pen and India ink, an application of alcohol will 
suffice, using cotton to spread and wipe off. Ox-gall can be 
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used in a similar manner to good advantage, and may under 
many conditions do better service than alcohol. The appli- 
cation of saliva will make an excellent substitute for either 
alcohol or ox-gall should both these latter be unavailable. 

To ENGRAVE WHITE LETTERS ON A BLACK GROUND.— 
Thomas E. Craig, Metropolis, Illinois, sends a proof from 
zinc etching, in which white type-matter is shown on a black 
ground, and asks: “Will you please to kindly let me know, 
in process engraving department, how to do the kind of work 
on enclosed clipping ? How to make a white on black from 
common type-form, same as enclosed ? What kind of ink is 
used to make the transfer and matrix, and where may it be 
obtained ? or can I make it myself ? If you will answer this 
you will greatly oblige a twelve years’ reader of your valued 
journal.” Answer.—To make white on black from a com- 
mon type-form I should ink the type rather full with a good 
quality of black and pull a proof on the very thinnest onion- 
skin paper to be had, then while the ink is fresh dust it over 
with fine powdered plumbago. The surplus plumbago is 
blown or lightly dusted from the type. Then this print on 
onion-skin paper is ready to be used to print on sensitized 
zinc and etched as in ordinary photo-engraving. 


To START PHOTO-ENGRAVING.— The editor of 
newspaper wants to start an engraving department in con- 
nection with his newspaper. He first wrote for books on 
photo-engraving and these were supplied him. Now he 
complains that the books sent him are impractical, that he 
knows as little about planning an engraving plant as before, 
and wants to know if there is any establishment that he 
could go through while the work is being done and thus pick 
up the business. Amnswer.—If I should write this editor that 
I wanted to learn the newspaper business, and wanted books 
on the subject and he would recommend me “The Making 
of a Journalist” or several of the publications on newspaper- 
making, after reading them carefully I would complain they 
were impractical and ask if there is not some office where I 
could go through and see them get out a newspaper once, 
and thus learn the business, he would naturally say that I 
was certain kinds of a fool that would not look well in print. 
Still there would be much more reason in my query than his. 
In my experience I have known many men to step into the 
newspaper business without any previous experience and 
make a success of it, but I have yet to find a newspaper man 
to make a success of photo-engraving. The best plan fora 
newspaper contemplating a photo-engraving plant is to hire 
a competent engraver to run it, and if that can not be done 
the plant had better not be considered. 

THE PUBLISHERS AND ENGRAVERS.—The recent reorgan- 
ization of an old firm of publishers brings to mind a per- 
sonal experience with them which shows the injury they did 
American engravers. In the spring of 1895 the publishers 
wanted me to engrave the plates for an edition de luxe of 
Abbey’s Illustrations of Shakespeare. During the conversa- 
tion over the work it was stated that their only reason for 
having the engraving done in this country was, they did not 
want to risk Abbey’s drawings in crossing the Atlantic. 
This led me to inquire if they had much of this work done 
abroad, when I was frankly told that they would not think of 
having any fine engraving done here, when they could get 
first-class engravers in Paris at $12 per week. I asked how 
they copyrighted in this country the work of the poorly paid 
engravers of Europe. Then I learned for the first time how 
they had the copyright law fixed, by leaving the word 
“engraving” out of it, so as to protect themselves in that 
matter. Tio show the working of the copyright law more 
fully, I was told that the illustrations in the 4azaar were 
drawn by foreign artists, engraved by foreigners, and even 
electrotyped abroad. The copper shells were then brought 
to this country, backed up with metal in their own establish- 
ment, printed in the Bazaar, and our American copyright 


an Ohio 
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protected them just as if the illustrations were the product of 
American artists, engravers and electrotypers. Is it to be 
wondered at that their publications were filled with pictures 
foreign to our spirit and our institutions, while American 
artists and engravers, who brought magazine and other 
illustrations to the highest excellence it had reached any- 
where, were compelled, after spending a lifetime in learning 
their art, to seek other means of livelihood or virtually 
starve ? 

DEVELOPER FOR WET PLATES. —“ Operator,” Denver, 
Colorado, wants a dispute settled regarding developer for 
half-tone plates. He uses the developer “my father did 
before me, and he was one of the greatest wet plate photog- 
raphers in this country. We have a new man here who 


perfect developer for half-tones. If the developer flows 
“greasy” on the plate, then the addition of a little alcohol 
will make it flow smoothly. 

CHROME ALUM IN THE ENAMEL SOLUTION.— Over five 
years ago the writer published in this department the follow- 
ing original formula for the sensitive enamel solution used in 


half-tone : 
1 ounce 
2 ounces 
5 ounces 
....120 grains 
3 grains 
15 drops 


The chrome alum and the bichromate of ammonia are 
ground together in a mortar, the liquids are beaten up 


Bichromate of ammonia... 
Chrome alum.... 


Amateur photo by Lee Moorhouse, Pendleton, Ore 


MOUNT HOOD, OREGON, LOOKING SOUTH. 


He says my developer is no good, but he will 
My developer is: 
16 ounces 
1 ounce 
1 ounce 
1 ounce” 


knows it all. 
not tell me how he mixes his. 

“Water 

Protosulphate of iron 

Acetic acid 

Alcohol 
Answer.—Your formula for developer is the good old reli- 
able one that is still used in developing ferrotypes, but is too 
strong for half-tones. If you will make up your developer 
in this simple manner you will have as good a developer as 
there is: When you buy the protosulphate of iron put it at 
once into a stoneware pot or a large bottle and cover it 
with water. The water will soon become almost saturated 
with the iron. When you want to make developer, take 
some of this iron solution and dilute it with water until it 
tests 20 degrees with a hydrometer. Sixteen ounces of this 
latter iron solution and one ounce of acetic acid makes a 


together, and then the powdered salts are put in while the 
liquid portion of the formula is rapidly stirred. Through an 
unfortunate typographical error, when this formula was first 
printed the amount of chrome alum was given as three 


drams instead of three grains. The formula being one of 
the first printed, was copied extensively, error and all, but 
did not work on account of the excess of chrome alum. Mr. 
Charles W. Gamble, the Director of the Bolt Court Tech- 
nical School, of London, publishes the following letter in the 
Process Photogram, which is of sufficient importance to 
process-men to be given in full: 

DEAR S1r,— Numerous complaints reach us from time to time from 
various and widely different sources, as to the difficulties experienced 
with enamel or bichromated fish-glue solutions. The particular trouble 
most prevalent is extreme unsensitiveness of the coating, which renders 
a long exposure necessary. With insufficient exposure the film readily 
leaves the metal. The usual course adopted is to increase the amount of 
the particular bichromate used, but this is not found to improve matters. 








Briefly stated, the cause of the above trouble lies in the extreme solubility 

of the glue. The less soluble the glue is at starting (while still retaining 
sufficient solubility) the more sensitive the coating will be. The causes 
of variation in the solubility of the glue are beyond the user’s control, and 
such variations may be reasonably expected in substances of the mode 
of manufacture and complex nature of fish glue. This solubility may be 
reduced by the addition of chrome alum, and if this substance be not 
added in excess, no further effect will be noticed other than the one 
desired, namely, increase in sensitiveness. The amount to be added will 
depend upon the particular sample of glue, and varies between 1c. c. 
to 6c.c. of a 10 per cent solution, to a litre of bichromated glue, or 
10 to 60 minims per pint. The solution should not be kept for a longer 
period than is necessary, inasmuch as spontaneous insolubility is liable 
to set in, the period varying with the amount of chrome alum added, but 
with any quantity as above the mixture will keep for a week. The addi- 
tion of ammonia to fish-glue solutions should be avoided, its use being 
based upon a misconception. A general investigation is proceeding in 
this institution into the subject of fish glue and its bichromated mixtures, 
and this will be published in due course. I think that this anticipatory 
note, however, may prove useful to process-workers in the meantime. 

ABoutT Zinc HALF-TONES.— A correspondent sends the 
following clipping from one of our contemporaries, and asks 
an opinion as to whether it is reliable. It is in an article by 
Charles T. Kock on “Enamel for Zinc.” This is the para- 
graph : 

It has been but four years ago that half-tones were first made on zinc, 

and theyin England. They, of course, were made with a comparatively 
coarse screen, as the zinc given was correspondingly coarse. These half- 
tones on zinc have been, in the course of years, improved, but there 
always remained a roughness about them by which they could be readily 
distinguished from copper half-tones. 
Answer.— As to the date when half-tones were first made on 
zinc, I can only answer from personal knowledge that it is 
over twenty years ago since I called on Mr. Fred E. Ives in 
Philadelphia to compare notes in half-tone making. We 
were both succeeding, though he was far ahead of me in the 
results. His half-tones were typographic blocks, while mine 
were photo-lithographic transfers for transferring to stone or 
zinc. We paid little attention to dates or preserving proofs 
in those days ; still I have before me as I write a portrait of 
the genial Edward L. Wilson, editor of the Philadelphia 
Photographer, printed in that magazine for June, 1881, from 
a half-tone block by Mr. Ives. I have also a supplement to 
the London Photographic News, of November 23, 1883, con- 
taining a half-tone zinc etching 7 by 11 inches in size. It is 
a stunning portrait of Sarah Bernhardt, and made by the 
American and Continental Engraving Company, of Munich. 
In Farquhar’s “Grammar of Photo-Engraving,” published in 
1893, will be found instructions for half-tone etching on zinc. 
So this disposes of the statement that half-tones were first 
made on zinc, only four years ago, and in England. Now 
as to the difference between zinc and copper half-tones, THE 
INLAND PRINTER prints half-tones made on both metals, and 
even an expert could not distinguish them. 





SONG OF THE INKLESS PRESS. 


[The English trade papers have within the last six months devoted 
considerable space to the discussion of printing without ink, the patents 
covering the process having been acquired by an English corporation.— 
Publishers’ Weekly.| 


How will we use this inkless press, 
This marvel of the day? 

Will it not give us more of “less,” 
For wonders pave the way? 
Pray, will it print a wordless book, 

A newsless paper, too? 
For what surprises shall we look, 
If this report be true? 


Will lineless drawings be the fad, 
And truthless anecdotes ? 

When printing music, good or bad, 
Wiil it make noteless notes ? 

May we expect a plotless play, 
A chromo colorless ? 

Will rhymeless verses soon hold sway 
Because this inkless press ? 


— Chicago Post. 
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BY A BOOKBINDER. 


THE NINE-HOUR Day.—The nine-hour day has been 
adopted to a great extent throughout the trade, and while 
many binders are holding to a nine and one-half and ten 
hour schedule, the final adoption of the shorter day may 
be looked on as a certainty. The beginning of the shorter 
day is rather unfortunate at a time of year when the large 
contracts are in a state of incompletion, and the raising of 
prices on old orders is out of the question. 

LETTERING INDIVIDUAL NAMES IN GOLD ON POCKET- 
BOOKS.—A subscriber wants to know how to letter pocket- 
books in gold. It is presumed that the inquirer wishes to 
letter individual names in gold —that is, a separate name on 
each pocketbook. This is done by hand in the following 
manner: You set up brass or clean-cut lead type in a hand 
pallet, an illustration of which has been given in the serial 
on “Bookbinding” now running in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
This is simply a handle with an appliance at the end to hold 
the type locked up in line. Place the end of the pallet 
holding the type over a gas stove to heat, and using a piece 
of cotton apply a little gilding powder to the place that is to 
be lettered. The type should be heated to a point a little 
short of where, if touched with a moistened finger, the con- 
tact will produce a sizzling sound. When the proper heat is 
secured, the operator grasps the handle in his right hand and 
presses it gently onto a piece of gold cut on the gold cush- 
ion to a proper size, and then with the gold adhering to the 
type, presses firmly onto the leather in the same manner 
as one puts his foot down when walking—first the heel, 
and then the toe. If the leather is a skiver, it may first 
require a coat of size. Egg albumen beaten up in water, 
and then allowed to settle, is the usual medium. 

MotTTLED EDGES FOR BLANK Books.— L.A. S., Syracuse, 
New York, contributes the following: In making color edges 
for blank books it has often been the question: What color 
should be used and what style would be the best? Some 
binders use marble edges, for the reason that they have 
facilities for it; some will use the plain green edge, which 
has been the standard for years ; and some use the sprinkle 
or wax edge, which looks well and seems to take nicely with 
the business men and bookkeepers. It is this latter style of 
edge that I wish to bring before the young binders who are 
seeking after information. It takes a little practice to do it, 
and also some patience as well, to get it to suit. First get 
the wax. The best adamantine candles will answer admirably. 
They can be procured at any grocer’s. Melt them in a quart 
saucepan. Take thestringsout. Melt until very hot without 
burning. Make a brush out of some broomcorn about 1 or 
1% inches thick. Wrap tight with string about 1% inches 
from the end; cover the cord with a piece of flesher and 
place it in the hot wax. Take the brush with the hot wax 
adhering, and striking it on the press pin or some other 
suitable article to jar the particles of wax from it, judgment 
may speedily be made of the size of spots needed. The best 
way is to take a sheet of paper and try the brush, as it may 
be too full of wax, and beat out until the size spots needed 
are obtained. Then take the color and put on with a brush. 
When the books have been cut on the front put them in the 
lay press or job backer, and see that they are screwed tight. 
Take the paste-brush and cover with paste. Rub dry with 
some shavings, and see it is dry before putting wax on; if 
damp, the color will run under. Sometimes it is best to rub 
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them with sandpaper to smooth the work. Then paste and 
rub dry. If two colors are needed, after pasting and rub- 
bing dry, take picric acid and coat the books; let dry; then 
sprinkle with wax; then put on the red color. When dry, 
take a dull knife and scrape off. For three colors, put on 
pienty of wax; then put on a green color; when dry scrape 
off all the wax; then wax again; then color with red, and 
when dry scrape off clean, and you will find you have three 
colors — a white spot, a green spot, and a vein of red running 
through, and so on. Combinations can be made to suit the 
fancy. All that the novice needs to do the work is: 1, a 
quart saucepan—a stamped one is the best, as it is in one 
piece; 2, two pounds of adamantine candles; 3, a good 
brush made from an old broom; 4, a good lay press or job 
press; 5, a good deal of patience. 

THE SALE OF PopuLAR Books.— This season’s book 
business has developed many phenomenal successes, a few 
of which are interesting from the bookbinder’s point of 
view, and to the devotee of fine cover-work. “David 
Harum ” is still selling at the rate of 1,000 to 2,000 per day, 
and reaching toward the 200,000. This book is bound with 
plain edges in a yellow buckram, inked in white, red and 
green on the front cover. The design has a white center 
with the title in red, and a green ornamentation surrounding 
the white. The white is well done, and is the main feature 
of the cover. It is the practice to give three and four 
impressions to white ink ordinarily, but the Appletons have 
secured satisfactory results with two impressions and a pow- 
dering of dry white over the last coat. This process would 
not be successful with every pattern of book cloth, as on 
some the dry white would not wipe clean. On the yellow 
buckram, however, the result is in every way commendable. 
The sales of “Richard Carvel” are reported to be in the 
neighborhood of 100,000. This book is bound in a maroon 
T pattern book cloth, simply yet tastefully stamped with a 
narrow gold marginal line on the front cover, and gold titles 
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on the front and backbone. The narrow gold line is always 
an expensive and unbalancing job for the stamping-room. 
The cover is first blanked as a guide forthe gold layers, then 
sized, and then laidon. A12mo will take about three-fourths 
of a long sheet of gold on the line alone, and on “Richard 
Carvel ” about a sheet more for the titles. A considerable 
discrepancy will be found between the estimates of cost on 
such a job by different binders. While one will figure that 
a girl will “lay on” 200 covers in a day, another counts on 
350 or 400 from each girl. The facts are that a good girl 
will lay on” about 250 such covers — certainly not averaging 
more. There are always more or less breaks that must be 
patched, and the cutting of gold in such narrow strips is 
sure to result in considerable waste. It will be readily seen 
that an edition of this kind requires a large force of gold 
layers, one stamper easily keeping up with six or eight girls, 
and that the exact cost can not be obtained without taking 
the averages of a week or longer. “When Knighthood Was 
in Flower,” is a book with an unusually pretty cover that 
must have something to do with its sales of from 1,000 to 
2,000 copies per day. Its cover is of a sage-green tea pat- 
tern, with -gold, green ink and pink embellishment. The 
little castle is in pink, with the windows and outline in green 
ink, and the background of sky in a solid stamping of gold. 
On the first editions the pink was produced by three impres- 
sions of ink, but when the popularity of the book brought 
such large orders it became necessary to expedite the stamp- 
ing, so an inlay of pink paper was used. First, a blank 
impression is made, then the square of pink paper pasted 
on, followed by the gold, and finally the ink. The cover is 
pretty, and in thorough keeping with the book. 

THE management deserves great credit for making THE 
INLAND PRINTER the best journal for printers. Its counsels 
are wise, and each edition is an object lesson in perféct print- 
ing.—Robertson Printing Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Lf COMMENT/ 


BY O. F. BYXBEE, 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice 
of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscrip- 
tions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are requested to 
send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to O. F. 
Byxbee, 165 Fair street, Paterson, New Jersey. “For criticism” 
should also be written on papers when criticism is desired. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 


230 advertisements, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 4( cents. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume II, containing 
128 letter-heads, submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the result of which was announced in October, 1899. Contains 
in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges and names of con- 
testants, and is a valuable collection forcomparison and study. 25cents. 


STEpPs INTO JoURNALISM.— By Edwin L. Shuman. Treats of news- 
paper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its laws in an 
informal way for beginners, local correspondents, and reporters who do 
not already know it all. Cloth bound; $1.25. 


CHARLES H. Hosrorp has purchased the Bayonne (N. J.) 
Times. 

AN unusually interesting meeting of the La Salle County 
Editorial Association was held at Ottawa, Illinois, in 
November. 

THE Golconda (Ill.) Herald-Enterprise, one of the oldest 
and most reliable papers in the State, has entered its forty- 
third volume. 

THE Chattanooga (Tenn.) Mews issued its annual “ Fall 
Trade Edition” in December—a most complete number in 
every respect. 

THE Weekly Avalanche, Glen Gardner, New Jersey, is 
edited by a gentleman named Rush. It ought to contain 
plenty of “live matter.” 

G. W. KENNARD, Miamisburg, Ohio.— The two papers 
are bad, but might be worse. They are models compared 
with the one discussed last month. 

ART E. PELTON, Grand Valley Suz, Grand Junction, 
Colorado.— Reference was made to the Suz in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for August and November. 

A THANKSGIVING number of unusual excellence was pub- 
lished by the Lake City (Minn.) Graphic-Sentinel. Particu- 
larly good ad. display was a feature. 

THE Grand Forks (N. D.) Hera/d has issued a booklet, 
“Some Bouquets,” giving press comments on its anniversary 
edition. It is as bright,as the Herald. 

ALFRED HARMSWORTH, editor and proprietor of the 
London J/az/, it is said, intends to have a challenger pre- 
pared to race for the America’s cup next year. 

THE Pacific Editor is a new monthly for printers and 
newspaper men, published at Stockton, California. It is 
nicely arranged and well edited. A.R. Hopkins is editor. 

FRANK GILBERT, whose sudden death occurred early in 
November, takes from Western journalism one of its strongest 
writers, and the Chicago /nter Ocean has lost an able man. 

Northwestern Creamery Journal, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— 
The few changes suggested in July have been made and the 
paper now appears in very good form. Good presswork is a 
strong feature. 

Cross County News, Wynne, Arkansas.— Eleven columns 
of ads. is an excellent showing for the second issue of a 
new six-column quarto weekly, with twenty-four columns 
home print. The paper is well arranged, bright and newsy. 
It is evident that particular care is taken with the ads., as 
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they are attractively displayed throughout. A county paper 
should have a full supply of correspondence and the News 
needs developing along this line. 

Centre Democrat, Bellefonte, Pennsylvania.— The blot- 
ter showing the gratifying and continual increase in circula- 
tion is a good thing, but the prominent catch phrase is too 
obscure in its application to be practical. 

THE Biue Mound (Ill.) Leader issued a “Souvenir Supple- 
ment” in November, consisting of twenty three-column pages 
and cover, descriptive of Blue Mound and its people, and 
fully illustrated. The work was done on an 8 by 12C. & P. 
Gordon. 

Switt County Monitor, Benson, Minnesota.— A little more 
prominent heads on the first page is the only suggestion I have 
to offer. Otherwise the J/onztor is very satisfactory, its 
strong points being excellent presswork, careful make-up 
and good ad. display. 

Roy Puiviips, Az// County Record, Hillsboro, Texas.— 
The correction suggested last August has been made, and 
there is little now to criticise. I would omit the short dashes 
after single heads. Ads. are good, and commendable care 
is taken with the make-up. 

LAWRENCEBURG (Ind.) Press.—I notice two defects on 
the first page — plate columns are uneven at the top and the 
rule around the ad. of Schulz is not well brought up. Aside 
from these the Press is fully up to the high standard accorded 
it in this department last February. 


A NEw weekly paper is being published by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of New Haven, Connecticut, 
with the title }oung Men of New Haven. It comes from the 
press of Ryder’s Printing House, which is sufficient guarantee 
of its continued appearance in the highest style of the art. 

HENRY Coyle, Weekly Bouquet, Boston.— Your publica- 
tion contains a fund of appropriate matter. The arrange- 
ment is very good and the mechanical work well done. 
“Children’s Page” would be more appropriate for a head- 
ing than “Children’s Column,” as the department nearly fills 
the page. 

E. W. Stutss, Grand Forks, North Dakota.—The Student 
is an excellent specimen of typography, and 1 have no criti- 
cism to offer. The page of professional cards, set in two 
sizes of italic, is particularly neat. Such a large collection of 
commendable inch ads. as is shown in the last few pages is 
seldom seen. 

NEw PHILADELPHIA (Ohio) 7vidune.—A_ nine-column 
folio is too unwieldy, but what the 7yridune lacks in this 
respect it makes up in good presswork and attractive ads. 
The local page is a model of neatness, while the second is 
badly broken up. The table of election returns, four columns 
wide, was well handled. 

CORRESPONDENTS of the Albion (Ind.) Democrat to the 
number of thirty-five enjoyed their first annual reunion on 
November 18, which proved a most interesting and inspiring 
occasion. Such gatherings are helpful not only to the paper 
and its reporters but to the publisher as well, which Editor 
McEwan gracefully acknowledges. 


Atchison County Mail, Rock Port, Missouri.— Ads. set 
in the style of that of Traub & Fahseler are always con- 
spicuous, and the others, while in no way wrong as regards 
proper display, are ineffective by comparison. The paper is 
properly made up and nicely printed. The short dashes 
after single heads could be omitted to advantage. 


RIVERSIDE (Cal.) Press.— The new dress is very becom- 
ing and the new press does excellent work. The Press is in 
reality a mewspaper, as the daily happenings are plentifully 
chronicled in an attractive manner on each page. The new 
ad. type is well chosen, and appears to good advantage in 
the well-set ads. The burr at the top of plate columns 
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should be removed ; otherwise I have no improvements to 
suggest. Your advertising rates are very reasonable and 
consistent, and the discounts liberal. 

THE Topeka Capital quotes the comment on the Russell 
(Kan.) Record, which appeared in this department in 
November, and adds: “There is no higher authority on 
matters of this kind than THE INLAND PRINTER, which 
ought to be in every print shop in the land. No shop is too 
small to afford to take it; no shop too big to profit by its 
counsel.” 

MISSISSIPPIANS are planning to give the members of the 
National Editorial Association a royal reception when they 
pass through their State en route to their annual meeting in 
New Orleans. A barbecue will be tendered them at Grenada, 
a reception and banquet at Jackson, with possible entertain- 
ments at Vicksburg, Meridian and Natchez, and an oyster 
roast on the Gulf coast. 

Jay CRAWFORD, Shenandoah (Iowa) Sentinel. — The 
number of the Sentinel issued upon the return of Company 
E was certainly a stroke of enterprise, and must have been 
avery popular edition. The most striking feature was the 
reduced facsimile of the first page of the Sentinel of eighteen 
months previous, showing the account of the departure of 
Company E for the Philippine Islands. 

THE Council Bluffs (lowa) Nonpareil issued a “ Soldiers’ 
Edition” upon the return of the 51st Regiment, Iowa Volun- 
teers, consisting of twenty-four seven-column pages, which 
had many admirable features. Good half-tones of the regi- 
ment by companies were shown, with exhaustive accounts of 
their doings. There was a large amount of advertising, 
including one each of thirteen and fifteen columns. 

THE American Boy for December contains an interesting 
article on “The Little Merchants of the Street.” It tells how 
well Mr. George G. Booth, of Detroit, the manager of the 
Grand Rapids -vening Press, and the Detroit Evening News, 
takes care of the newsboys who distribute his papers. Excel- 
lent illustrations are shown of the Avening Press assembly 
hall and the Avening Press newsboys’ school. 

Carro (Ill.) Commercial.— A wide-awake daily with all 
the news, which is attractively presented, all items of any 
length having prominent heads. Ad. display and make-up 
are good, and the presswork is commendable except that the 
register is way off, the principal trouble being too little space 
between the home-print pages. The date line on the first 
page would look better with one or two more leads on either 
side. 

E. B. Autt, Equality (Wash.) Young Socialist.— Your 
little two-column quarto, “a paper of, by and for the young 
people,” is nicely arranged, bright and well printed. An- 
other lead on either side of the date line is advisable. I 
trust the end of the present quarter will see a large increase 
in your subscription list, and thus avoid the fulfilment of 
the dire prophecy in the “Salutatory” —“ if in three months 
there are not three times as many subscribers on the books 
as there are now, the paper will go to everlasting smash.” 

CHARLES L. CoKE, Hedding Idea, Elmira, New York.— 
Your little monthly, published by the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor, is one of the most wide- 
awake religious publications I have examined. The lines 
across the bottom of the pages are a good feature, and fine 
presswork adds to the attractiveness of the paper. If the 
short items could be got together on one or two pages it 
would be an improvement. Your booklet, “The Idea,” used 
to secure advertising, is convincing in its argument and well 
gotten up. 

THE Blue Earth County Enterprise, Mapleton, Minnesota, 


published a sixteen-page Thanksgiving. number that for 


completeness of contents, artistic make-up and effective ad. 
display was probably unsurpassed. 


It was enclosed in a 
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cover entirely original, the design, drawing and presswork 
all being done in the office. While the drawing was a little 
mechanical, it was still a long way ahead of syndicate covers, 
the design being well balanced and neatly executed. ‘The 
two half-page ads. on the back of the cover were at once 
dignified and striking. 

Geauga Leader, Burton, Ohio.— An exceptional amount 
of local news and correspondence, and the first page is 
particularly neat. If all items of correspondence were given 
the same treatment as the items under “The History of a 
Week” it would better the appearance of the paper. Good 
ideas are shown in the ad. display. Where wording is 
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“The Past and Present here unite 
Beneath Time’s flowing tide.” 
—Longtellow. 


grouped like the four words in H. A. Dayton’s ad. there 
should be more space between the lines—one or two more 
leads would be a great improvement. Few papers publish 
as many items of real news as the Leader. 

FincaLt (N. D.) Herald.—To say that a paper has too 
many ads. is an unusual criticism, but four pages of ads. 
to one of news (home print) is out of proportion. If the 
amount of advertising can be maintained it is advisable to 
abandon the ready-print and the supplement and use all 
eight pages for local ads. and local news. Excellent taste is 
shown in the ad. display, the page ad. of Peterson & Ramsett 
being particularly well arranged. “Local Overflow” is a 
poor head for the first page— departments should degin on 
this page. The presswork shows an uneven color. 

GENEVA (Ohio) /ree Press.—There is but one slight criti- 
cism to pass upon the Free Press, and it is one not at all 
peculiar to it alone. Correspondents should be made to 
understand that they are to write news items so that they will 
appear as if written on Saturday, and not two or three days 
previous. Keep this fact before them and then omit the date 
line, and have the entire contents of the paper appear up to 
date. From a mechanical standpoint it is in every way well 














handled, and the good effect of these efforts would be more 
noticeable if a little better quality of paper was used. 


C. H. BownpeEn, Piscataquis Odserver, Dover, Maine, 
writes : “Am sending you the last two issues of the Observer. 
Would like to have you point out their defects. Our flat rate 
is working nicely, and our advertisers all seem to like it, as 
the paper will show.” It is evident that something about the 
Observer attracts advertisers — probably it is the flat rate 
coupled with a good subscription list. The latter quantity is 
seldom wanting when a paper is so well filled with news. 
Real defects there are none. If you could arrange to place 
three or four larger heads at the top of the first page, it 
would give it a more attractive appearance, and I would 
omit the head “Correspondence” unless this can all be placed 
together. 

J. Harmon CasKEy, Dawson (Youkon) NMews.— The 
“Special Mining Edition” of the Mews is a fine piece of 
work, the whole number, from contents to mechanical exe- 
cution, being a long way ahead of usual special issues. You 
ask for criticism, but there is little to offer. There is a ten- 
dency to crowd the matter too close to the brass dashes sepa- 
rating articles, and I think a more suitable letter than the 
old style italics could have been chosen for the headings. I 
have examined‘the copy of the regular edition of the Vews 
with much interest, and find it an exceptionally fine daily in 
many ways, despite the many difficulties surmounted. I 
should advise the omission of subscription rates from copies 
sent this way, for when the brothers of the craft learn that 
$4 a month can be secured for a daily paper, I fear you will 
have no end of competition. 

Lotr VAN DE WATER, publisher of the Hempstead 
(N. Y.) Sentinel, writes: “I wish to thank you for the very 
kind criticism of the Sez¢zze/ in the November issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. We will start right in to remodel the 
paper according to your views, with one possible exception, 
and that is separating ads. by a full length rule, regardless 
of their being surrounded by a border. That is a pet 
scheme of ours, and we dislike to give in so easily. But 
wait and see. We are striving to publish a paper of good 
appearance, plenty of news and good ideas, and the careful 
reading of your criticisms and THE INLAND PRINTER are 
valuable helps in that direction.” I don’t wish to interfere 
with pet schemes. The criticism excepted is largely a mat- 
ter of personal preference, and is not materially detrimental 
to the neat appearance of a paper. 

THE following from the Portland (Me.) Review, giving a 
new and elaborate version of an old story, makes interest- 
ing reading: 

Did you ever hear of the man who was too economical to take his 
home paper, but sent his little boy to borrow the copy taken by his 
neighbor? In his haste the boy ran over a four-dollar stand of bees and 
in ten minutes looked like a warty summer squash. His cries reached his 
father, who ran to his assistance and, failing to notice a barbed-wire 
fence, ran into that, breaking it down, cutting a handful of fish bait out of 
his anatomy and ruining a four-dollar pair of pants. The old cow took 
advantage of the gap in the fence and got out into the cornfield and killed 
herself eating green corn. Hearing the racket, the wife ran, upset a four- 
gallon churn full of rich cream into a basket of kittens, drowning the 
whole flock. In the hurry she dropped a seven-dollar set of false teeth. 
The baby, left alone, crawled through the spilled milk and into the parlor, 
ruining a brand-new twenty-dollar carpet. During the excitement the 
oldest daughter ran away with the hired man, the dog broke up eleven 
setting hens, and the calves got out and chewed the tails off from four 
fine shirts. 

S. P. Ponp, publisher of the Degraff (Ohio) Journal, 
sends the following series of clippings as published in the 
Delphos (Ohio) Courant : 

D. H. Tolan wasin a reminiscent mood yesterday, and while talking 
to a Herald man about advertising, said: “When I ran the Delphos 
Herald I ran an advertisement for a grocery in Delphos for eighteen 
straight years, and during all that time the reading matter was never 
changed.” It would certainly be hard to beat this record.— Lima Herald. 

We can go D. H. one better than the above. A few years ago the 


writer of this, when foreman of the St. Marys Argus, “killed” the grocery 
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ad. of F. Koehl, which had been running twenty-three consecutive years 
without change. Come, boys, scare up your old relics in the way of ads. 
— Spencerville News. 

We O. K. that News item, as we put that ad. in type for the St. Marys 
Courant in the summer of 1872, when we moved the office from Wapak. 
Mr. Koehl got at last to think so much of it that he wouldn’t let the boys 
touch it. 

It is a good thing that ad. was“ killed” “a few years ago.” 
The groceryman who would attempt to enter the twentieth 
century with such an ad. would have nerve enough to make 
a success without advertising — a condition difficult to con- 
ceive. 


SomE of the copy sent out by the firm of Edward Ridley 
& Sons, New York, for their advertisements furnishes much 
food for thought. Here is the copy for an ad. of one and 
one-half inches, with the instructions. 

Edward Ridley & Sons.— 3-7. De I’inne. 

Millinery Ribbons.— /¢alics. 

Dress Goods, Gloves.— L. P. Old Style Caps. 

Holiday Goods.— ff. 


Toys!—2-1. De Vinne. Dolls!!—2-2. Ztalics. Books!!!—2-1. Gothic. 

Mail Orders Solicited.— ff. 

309 to 321—V/talics ff. Grand—3-l. Bold. Street, New York.— /talic 
Caps. 


The writer evidently intended to be very explicit, but in 
several instances has failed to designate the size of italic and 
full-face desired. Does he intend “Holiday Goods” and 
“Mail Orders Solicited” to appear in the same size type? 
Imagine the line “Toys, Dolls, Books,” set as indicated! It 
is not surprising that such instructions go unheeded by 
papers having any regard for the neat appearance of their 
advertising columns. 


AMONG the many innovations adopted by the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the automobile for the quick delivery of its papers, 
it being the first newspaper in the United States to recognize 
its value for this purpose. The two vehicles in use, an illus- 
tration of one of which appears herewith, are provided with 
storage batteries and are capable of covering twenty-five 
miles of ordinary roads without recharging. They readily 
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ascend grades fifteen feet in one hundred, and on level roads 
can travel at the rate of twelve miles an hour, though they 
are never driven at this rate over the newspaper routes on 
account of the ordinance governing the speed of vehicles on 
the public highway. They are objects of intense interest, 
particularly in some quarters where the automobile has never 
been seen, and often when one of them is stopped to distrib- 
ute papers to the newsboys, the crowd has practically to be 
driven away from in front of it before it can bestarted. The 
automobile effects a saving of about twenty-five per cent in 
time and enables the Au//etin to place its papers at the most 
distant point of the city within half an hour after leaving the 
presses. 

In looking over the columns of a recent number of the 
Fourth Estate 1 was sufficiently impressed with the concise- 
ness and soundness of the following paragraphs as to give 
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them a second reading. They might be used advantageously 
by some newspapers in a similar connection : 

Every newspaper man who receives a specimen copy of the Fourth 
Estate may properly consider it an invitation to subscribe. 

If, when he unfolds it, a little 3 by 6 sheet of white paper flutters out 
and falls on the floor, it is no doubt a subscription blank, and the chances 
are ten to one that it was put there in the joyful expectation that he will 
write his name and address upon it and return it with $2 to 19 Park Row, 
New York. 

If it is allowed to remain upon the fioor it means that the newspaper 
man has lost one of those golden opportunities which only comes to him 
once in so often. 

To say that the opportunity may never return would be to predict the 
improbable, but there is no time like the present, and no better use to 
which the $2 earned today could be put. 

It would be idle to pretend that the motive underlying this great and 
earnest campaign for the subscriptions of newspaper men is entirely 
disinterested, yet it may, perhaps, reasonably be assumed that the 
subscriber will be benefited fully as much by the receipt of fifty-two 
issues of the /ourth Estate as the latter will by the receipt of the sub- 
scriber’s $2. 

Ap.-SETTING ConTEst No. 6.—At this writing, one week 
before the close of contest No. 6, there is every indication 
that it will be fully as successful as any previously con- 
ducted. The last week of a contest usually brings the 
greatest number of specimens, and before these closing days 
there were entered 104 samples. The judges have been 
selected and have signified a willingness to undertake the 
task of making a choice from this large number, and the 
result will be shown in THE INLAND PRINTER for February. 
They are E. P. Wheeler, Paterson, New Jersey, the merchant 


One dealer offers you a diamond, perfect, 
clean, brilliant, weighs 1 carat, fine white, $100; 
another offers you one for $75 and tells you that 
in every respect it is as good as the one at 8100, 
Either he tells the truth or not. Is he the sort 
of dealer that would 


MISREPRESENT ? 


We have some very choice 1 carat diamonds 
at wuese prices, but there is a difference in 
them, perhaps youcanseeit. We will try and 
show you, 


204. 
Market St. 


pelers, 


Our store closes at 630 p.m. during July and 
August except Saturday. 


whose ad. was used in the competition; C. F. Whitmarsh, 
secretary of The Inland Printer Company; Ed S. Ralph, 
editor “ Notes on Job Composition,” THE INLAND PRINTER; 
William M. Lathrop, Paterson (N. J.) Press, and Fred M. 
Buckley, Paterson (N. J.) Ca//—both being excellent judges 
of advertising display. The ad. as set from the original 
copy appears herewith, but it is misleading without a few 
words of explanation. The writer of the ad. had used 
another word where “misrepresent” appears, but changed 
his mind, ran a pen through the word and wrote “misrepre- 
sent” above it, thus giving it unintended prominence, a fact 
which the compositor evidently eagerly took advantage of. 
In the absence of a like condition pertaining to the present 
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contest it is doubtful if any of the specimens approach this 
form. 


Harry M. LESsriE, of Leslie & Leslie, publishers of the 
Robinson (Kan.) /vdex, writes: “I have sent you two copies 
of our paper for criticism and will be glad to act on any sug- 
gestions made. There is one criticism that you have made 
on the make-up of several papers in which I do not agree 
with you, and while I may be presumptuous in doing so I am 
going to give my view of the matter. The matter I have in 
view is running the readers in with regular news items instead 
of running them in a separate column as you advocate. A 
publication that charges 10 cents an inch for display ads. 
will charge 5 cents per line for readers, which if measured by 
the inch would amount to 40 cents. I know of one paper 
that charges 15 cents for display and 10 cents per line for 
locals. It seems to me that when patrons pay that kind of a 
price they are entitled to all the publicity they can get by 
having preferred space. This is my view of the matter and 
may be wrong. Would be pleased to see a discussion of 
the subject.” .Answer.—A publisher has no right to deceive 
his readers and inveigle them into reading paid matter 
simply because he derives a good profit therefrom. Well- 
paid advertising is essential to the successful paper, and 
equally so is a good list of satisfied subscribers. The plan 
that meets with my greatest approval is to run paid readers 
separately and adjoining local items; but if a publisher 
feels he cannot take so radical a step, then I believe it is 
only a just due to his subscribers that such items should 
be preceded by some distinguishing mark. As Mr. Leslie 
suggests, I should be glad to give space to the views of 
publishers on the question. 





THE KELMSCOTT PRESS. 


In 1890 or thereabout, William Morris, artist and social 
reformer, founded the Kelmscott Press, and began to print 
books as they ought to be printed. Every ambitious book 
that came from his press was a typographical gem, printed 
from type made by himself, on specially selected paper, 
hand-illuminated, and most conscientiously treated all the 
way through, from printing to binding. The issue price of a 
complete set of Kelmscott books was £144. Today they can 
not be purchased for £550. The remarkable appreciation in 
their market values has been going on steadily since Morris’ 
death in 1896. 

Last week the Chaucer, the last book printed by Morris, 
came up for sale and was bid up to £64, an appreciation of 
45 10s during the last few months. At least one book-price 
expert prophesies that within a year or two many of the 
Kelmscott books will double in value. As for the Chaucer, 
it has steadily advanced, despite the many copies that have 
this year come up for sale, and, to use a phrase prevalent in 
Wall street, it is being “talked up” to £100 and more. 

The price of over $300 for a book printed in this decade 
is most remarkable. It is not only a tribute to artistic and 
honest work, but to the indefatigable bibliophile who must 
have a sample of the Kelmscott Press in his collection or 
he would not think for a moment of dying happy.—£dito- 
vial in Minneapolis Journal. 





ADVERTISELETS. 
BY WILDER GRAHAME. 


Two bakers of Bungtown are rivals. 
One hustles from morning till night. 
His ads. are in all the town papers, 
And rake in every dollar in sight. 


His rival still leads in one feature; 
Although he does not advertise, 
And gathers less dust in his coffers, 
He gathers far more on his pies. 
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CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully in- 
vited from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual expe- 
riences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding 
answers given by the editor will receive respectful consideration. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


_  ELECTROTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. Its chapters include: Histor- 
ical Review— The Battery — The Dynamo — The Bath— Steel, Brass and 
Nickel Baths — Management of Baths — Agitation of Baths — Measuring 
Instruments — Preparation of Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — 
The Conductors — Depositing — Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — The Invention of Electrotyping. Full 
cloth ; 150 pages ; $1.50. 

STEREOTYPING.—By C. S. Partridge. This is the only book devoted 
exclusively to papier-maché stereotyping which has ever been published, 
and is an exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descrip- 
tions of all the best methods of work in present use, including Cold 
Process, instructions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, 
Metal Formulas, Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the 
Operating and Care of Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and 
a complete list of unexpired patents pertaining to Stereotyping Meth- 
ods and Machinery, including number of patent, date of issue and name 
of inventor. 140 pages, 6 by 8% inches; 50 illustrations ; $1.50. 

ELECTROTYPERS’ ASSOCIATION ELECTION.— At the annual 
meeting of the Chicago Electrotypers’ Association, held in 
November, the election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, George H. Benedict; vice-president, Theo. Theis, of 
Rand, McNally & Co.; secretary, C. S. Partridge, of A. N. 
Kellogg Newspaper Company; treasurer, Charles Juergens, 
of the Juergens Bros. Co. The meeting was well attended, 
and each of the members spoke enthusiastically of the 
benefits which have resulted from association. With the 
promising outlook for the coming year, the continued success 


of the organization seems assured. 


AN ALLEGED NEW EMBOSSING PROCESS.— On page 255 
of the November INLAND PRINTER is given a description of 
“A New Embossing Process,” which has been patented in 
England. By this process the male die is produced by forc- 
ing one or more sheets of celluloid into the matrix or female 
die, “by means of a press heated to a suitable temperature,” 
the female having been engraved in the usual manner in 
wood or metal. While this process may be new in London, 
it is old in Chicago, the writer having produced dies by this 
method for the past ten years. This fact is mentioned in 
evidence of the truth of the old saying that “there is nothing 
new under the sun.” 


To Mount HALF-TONES ON METAL BAsEs.—L. A. D., 
Dubuque, Iowa, writes: “Please answer the following ques- 
tions in column of Electrotypirg and Stereotyping Notes in 
THE INLAND PRINTER: 1. I have a fine-lined engraving 
(electro) on which I wish to cast a metal base; lines too fine 
to admit nailing. How can I make the stereotype metal 
adhere to the plate firmly so as to be worked on a flat-bed 
plate? 2. How can I curve a half-tone and insert in a 
curved plate?” Answer.—1. The best way to secure your 
half-tone electro to a stereotype base is to “sweat” it on. 
The operation is performed as follows: Shave the top of the 
base and the back of the plate so as to have clean smooth 
surfaces. Do mof¢ shave the bottom of the base. Brush over 
the shaved surface of the base with soldering fluid, made by 
dissolving scraps of zinc in muriatic acid to saturation, and 
diluting with an equal bulk of water. After covering the 
surface of the base with a sheet of tin-foil place it on an iron 
plate and float it in your metal pot. When the tin begins to 
melt remove the base from the metal pot, place the electro 
upon it and immediately clamp them together. The back of 
the electro should have been previously brushed over with 
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the soldering fluid. The plate and base may be clamped 
together with an ordinary hand clamp, or more than one if 
the plate is large, first protecting the face of the plate by 
laying upon it a piece of smooth board. In this method of 
blocking advantage is taken of the fact that tin fuses ata 
much lower temperature than stereotype or electrotype metal 
and also that clean bright metal fuses much more readily 
than old metal or, strictly speaking, metal which has become 
oxidized. Because of this latter fact it is important that the 
bottom of the base should zof¢ be shaved, as the film of oxide 
protects it to a considerable extent and insures the fusing of 
the tin before: the base metal is attacked. Your second 
question was answered in the last number of this paper. 


ANOTHER LETTER ON DRy STEREOTYPING.— “London, 
England.— Mr. C. S. Partridge: Dear Sir,— As per your 
request, I have visited the exhibition room of the Dry Stereo- 
typing Company, and met there their practical man, and saw 
the process. They claim a considerable number of regular 
customers scattered through England, but admitted that they 
had made practically no headway in London, and said there 
was no place where their process has been employed for any 
considerable time. They say that the extreme conservatism 
of the London printer, and the fierce opposition of the labor 
unions, are responsible for their slow progress in London. 
Their process, as exhibited, ran smoothly, and seemed to 
accomplish everything claimed. It certainly was all accom- 
plished in a very few minutes, and without any drying proc- 
ess, and the result was good. They said that the process 
has been in large and successful use in Berlin for over a 
year. If you desire I will, when there, investigate and 
report the result. Yours truly, T. H.” 


A NEw PLATING DyNamMo.— The new Samson dynamo, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, is designed to work 
with the agitated bath; it is of the multipolar type, com- 
pound wound, of the style known as the “long compound 





shunt”; a very efficient combination of the series and shunt 
windings. The peculiar combination of the arrangement 
and location of the windings promise an efficiency and per- 
fectly automatic regulation, without the sacrificing of energy, 
never before attained in the electrotyper’s dynamo, while 
the construction of the frame of the field magnets is such 
that it will be possible to reach a much higher degree of 
magnetization, and develop a greater per cent of energy per 
pound of metal used in construction, than in any plating 
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machine yet produced. The dynamo is designed by George 
E. Dunton. 

To CALCULATE THE CAPACITY OF A METAL Pot.—A sub- 
scriber writes: “I have had a controversy with my foreman 
about the capacity of a stereo metal pot which we are think- 
ing of purchasing. The pot is 25 inches in diameter and 
12% inches deep. He claims it will hold not more than 
1,500 pounds of metal, while I believe it will hold consider- 
ably more than that. Which is right?” Amnswer.— The 
content of a sphere is found by multiplying the cube of the 
diameter by the decimal .5236. The content of a sphere 
whose diameter is 25 inches would be 8,181 cubic inches. 
As a stereo metal pot is one-half the sphere, its content 
would be one-half of 8,181, or 4,090 cubic inches. Refer- 
ring to the specific gravity tables, we find that lead weighs 
11.32 times as much as water, and antimony 6.71 times 
the weight of water. From these figures it is easy to cal- 
culate that the combination of lead and antimony in stereo 
metal weighs 10.63 times as much as water, or 10,630 ounces 
per cubic foot. We have found that the content of the pot 
is 4,090 cubic inches, which is equivalent to 2.367 cubic feet. 
Multiplying the content in cubic feet by the weight per foot, 
gives us 1,575 pounds, the capacity of the pot. 


A NEWSPAPER’S TEST OF “DRY STEREOTYPING.”— The 
publishers of the Terre Haute Gazette, having made a pre- 
liminary test of the new dry stereotyping process, are in- 
clined to have faith in its future. This is what they say: 


Mr. C. S. Partridge, Chicago: 

DEAR Srir,— We have received samples of prepared paper for dry 
stereotyping, referred to in the September number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and herewith make the report of test, as per our agreement of 
November 14. Weenclose a matrix, also a proof-press proof. We were 
considerably disappointed at the small size of the samples, which have 
made it impossible, with our facilities, to make a fair test. We hoped for 
a sample large enough to take an entire page so that we could rollit on 
our new matrix-roller machine, cast it in our curved casting-box, com- 
pare results on the block, as to amount of chipping-out necessary with 
other pages dried out in the usual way, and, finally, see how the print 
compares for clearness, in actual running, on the press with pages made 
in the usual way. 

The test we made consisted of rolling the small matrix, casting the 
plate in a flat box, mounting the same and proving’on a proof press. 
While the proof enclosed is not good, it-is about the same as we usually 
get on a proof press from mounted cuts. Some of the defects in it are 
due to the cast, which would be improved upon in large curved casting 
box. 

We did no chipping-out of high places and are in doubt how much of 
that would be necessary. Of course, if a great deal, the loss of time there 
would offset the five minutes gained by eliminating the usual steam dry- 
ing and there would be no advantage in the new system. We are, how- 
ever, very much interested in the process and not without faith in it; and 
we wish to make a thorough test, such as we described above. Please 
procure for us as soon as possible a half a dozen or more samples, each 
20 by 24 inches, the size of our eight-column page. 

We have not yet learned the price of this paper. Please inform us 
about that and where to order. If it proves to be a success for rapid 
work, as we are now inclined to think, in advance of a thorough test, we 
will want a quantity of it, provided the price is not excessive. 

W. C. Batt & Co. 


MAKING REVERSE ELECTROTYPES.—F. B., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, writes: “For a certain purpose which would be too 
lengthy to describe I need an electro of a tint of which I 
enclose a sample with a few lines of lettering in the center. 
This tint has to be engraved on wood or metal, but what I 
want is a reversed plate from the one I have. That means 
the dots or stipple must be sunk instead of raised, or in other 
words I want a female plate. To get this I know of only 
one way, and that is to cover the engraved metal plate with a 
thin layer of wax, hang it in the bath and deposit right 
against that. I suppose it will not be an easy matter to put 
such a coating of wax over the plate, and the best way cer- 
tainly would be to take some kind of an impression from the 
original and then an electro from this. If you can give me 


any pointers in this direction or know of any other way to 
get such a female plate I would be greatly obliged for the 
information.” 


Answer.— You could not get a female plate 
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by taking an impression of the original and making an 
electro from such an impression, as it is obvious that such a 
procedure would bring you back to your starting-point, or in 
other words you would only succeed in securing a duplicate 
of your original. If your original is a metal plate you may 
obtain a reverse by suspending the plate in the bath and 
depositing directly upon it. If your original is a wood plate 
you must first make a metal duplicate in the usual way. To 
prevent the reverse from adhering to the original it is only 
necessary to interpose the slightest possible film of foreign 
matter. For most purposes it is sufficient to flow over the 
original a little wax in solution, which may be prepared by 
dissolving a small piece of wax in half a pint of turpentine. 
The plate should be warmed before flowing it, and care 
should be taken not to leave streaks. If the lines or hatches 
are very fine the following method may be found preferable: 
Impart the thinnest possible wash of silver to the surface of 
the original by immersing it momentarily in a silver bath, 
which may be done without affecting even the finest lines of 
the engraving. Then by pouring over the silvered surface a 
small quantity of water containing sufficient tincture of 
iodine to give it a pale sherry color, and rubbing lightly with 
a cloth or a soft brush, a scarcely visible film of silver iodide 
is formed upon the surface, which will guarantee an easy 
separation of the plates. 
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CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PuncTUATION.— By John Wilson. For letter-writers, authors, print- 
ers, and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1 

PENS AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps 
for those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

PROOFREADING.—By F. Horace Teall. A series of essays for readers 
and their employers, and for authors and editors. Cloth, $1 

BIGELOwW’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION gives full information regard- 
ing punctuation and other typographic matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 

ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES.— By F. ~e oe _—- A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.5 

PuncTUATION.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been hea to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1 

CoMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH Worps.— By F. Horace Teall. When 


and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alpha- 
betical lists. Cloth, $1.25. 

A Prurat Form.—B. & Co., Watsonville, California, 
ask what is the proper plural of “blackberry,” as used in a 
catalogue printed by them, thus: “Is the heading ‘New 
Blackberries’ correct, as printed, or should it be ‘New 
Blackberrys,’ as referring to a new variety of blackberry ? 
The customer required us to print it as it is, although we do 
not consider it correct.” Answer.— The spelling as printed 
is correct, and the first impulse on reading the letter was one 
of amazement at the possibility of doubting it. All common 
nouns that end with y change to zes in the plural, and the 
name in question is a common noun, just like any other. 
Proper nouns do not follow this rule, and a number of per- 
sons named “Berry” should be “Berrys.” Presumably a 
supposition that the word as used in the heading was like 
the personal name misled our correspondents; but the 
analogy is non-existent. 

QuortaTions.— W. W. B., Middlebury, Vermont, writes: 
“We are putting in type a book in which almost all the mat- 
ter is made up of conversation between two persons. There 
is much quoting (from memory) from scientific text-books. 
These quotations are frequently ten lines or more. As a 
matter of appearance would you set these quotations in the 











body type of the book or in a smaller type? If paragraphed 
in smaller type, what punctuation would you use? In sug- 
gesting style to the author, I proposed running short quota- 
tions in the body type, using quotes, as it seemed that the 
use of a lot of small-type paragraphs scattered throughout 
the work at frequent intervals of space would detract from 
the appearance of the pages, giving them a ragged look. I 
could not, however, suggest the limit of lines for the two 
styles. The writer thought that a uniform rule should be 
followed. A point which influenced me was the fact that 
the quotations were given offhand in conversation, without 
reference to books by the speakers, though the quotations 
are literal. It looks peculiar, in my judgment, to use two 
sizes of type in conversation.” Answer.— Smaller type is 
nearly always used in newspapers for such quotations, or 
solid of the text size when the article is leaded. In conversa- 
tion each paragraph should begin with quotation-marks, 
whether the type is all the same or not. Punctuation should 
be the same, whether in a newspaper or a book. My per- 
sonal preference in such cases is to use one size of type all 
through, as I concur in the judgment expressed in the letter ; 
and this applies to newspaper as well as book work, although 
newspaper practice almost universally favors variation. If 
smaller type is used, but not for the shorter quotations, a 
good limit would seem to be from four lines up for the 
smaller type, anything less than four lines to be run in. 
Certainly a uniform style is preferable. 


“SINCE” AND “AGo.”—W. P. R., Medina, Ohio, does not 
find in the dictionary treatment of these two words a clear 
discrimination, and requests an explanation of the real dif- 
ference between them. The difficulty is in the fact that 
“since” has been and is so much used, even by the best 
writers, where the literal sense requires “ago,” that the lexi- 
cographers have felt themselves obliged to give a definition 
to the first of the two words which properly belongs only 
to the second. Strictly, “ago” is the right word for refer- 
ence to past occurrences, reckoning back from the present, 
and “since” should be used only in reckoning from the past 
to the present; thus, it is now two years since the occur- 
rence that took place two years ago; a little while ago his 
letter was received, we do not remember just how long it is 
since we received it. The Standard Dictionary says that it 
is right to say that something happened “an hour since,” 
but not “a century since.” It does not seem possible to 
make such a distinction, based merely on length of time, 
and no evidence is available that such distinction has 
ever been common. The Century Dictionary cites from 
various sources such expressions as that a church was built 
four hundred years since, and that if something had been 
different, “long since we had shook hands,” meaning “we 
would have shaken hands long ago.” It is beyond question 
that “ago,” and not “since,” in such meaning, is much more 
accurate use of English; but that is all that need be said 
about it. The very best writers have used, do use, and will 
continue to use the wrong word, and that fact has influenced 
lexicography sufficiently to make the wrong use a part of the 
record not omitted from any dictionary. 


INTERRUPTED Compounps.—A. T. R., New Haven, Con- 
necticut, writes: “I and a fellow compositor have had an 
argument on the use of a hyphen and a comma. I claim 
that it is grammatically wrong to use a comma after a 
hyphen, in any case, as a hyphen compounds or divides 
words, and if the comma is used after a hyphen it takes from 
the hyphen the power of dividing or compounding, and 
changes the sense of the sentence. My friend claims the 
opposite. The argument came with these words in an 
advertisement: ‘Gelatin honey sugar-coated pills.’ I claim 


the proper way to punctuate these words grammatically is, 
‘Gelatin- honey- sugar-coated pills’; by so doing you com- 
My friend says the 


pound all the words with ‘coated.’ 
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comma can be used after the hyphens. I say it would mean 
by using the comma after the hyphens, to an intelligent 
reader, gelatin pills, honey pills, and sugar-coated pills, only 
one compound in the sentence, ‘sugar-coated.’ There may 
be magazines or business firms that have adopted that style, 
but that does not make it grammatically right. The ques- 
tion I would like you to decide is the grammatical one, not 
one of style. I have received an answer from a professor of 
English literature in a university, claiming my idea right, but 
it does not seem to convince my friend.” <Axswer.— Gram- 
matically, the commas should be used, and the use of the 
hyphens also is right, and the only form logically defensible, 





THE YOUNG NAPOLEON, 


though very seldom found in English print. English gram- 
mar text-books commonly prescribe omission of all hyphens 
in such cases, when they say anything of them, and such is 
the commonest practice, and much better than use of 
hyphens and omission of commas. According to this the 
words would be “Gelatin, honey, and sugar coated pills.” 
The most logical form, and the best grammatically, is 
“Gelatin-, honey-, and sugar-coated pills,” since this shows 
unmistakably that each of the first two words stands as part 
of a compound, and the participle “coated ” is the only word 
with which they can be compounded. One form —and one 
only —would indicate to an intelligent reader the meaning 
gelatin pills, honey pills, and sugar-coated pills, and that 
form is, “Gelatin, honey, and sugar-coated pills.” This 
abominable form, which is an outrage on common sense and 
grammar, is actually used by some editors who pose as being 
among the best. It seems probable that the university pro- 
fessor must have misunderstood the question, for the com- 
mas are indispensable. We doubt, however, whether any 
reader would construe the words in question as meaning 
anything but what is actually intended, no matter how they 
are printed. 





A FRENCH OPINION OF THE BOERS. 


Here is what Max O’Rell says about the Boers in his book, 
“John Bull and His Island”: “Take all that is dirtiest, brav- 
est, most old-fashioned and most obstinate in a Breton, all 
that is most suspicious, sly and mean in a Norman, all that 
is shrewdest, most hospitable, and most puritan and bigoted 
in a Scot, mix well, stir and serve, and you have a Boer, or, 
if you will—a boor. No, the world of today goes round too 
rapidly to allow the Boer to stand still. He will have ‘to 
mend or end.’” 





From painting by E. H. Blashfield, 


“RING OUT THE OLD, RING IN THE NEW.” 


Engraved by 
ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
356 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS OF TYPE. 


BY WILLIAM E. LOY. 
NO. XXIV.— CHARLES E. HEYER. 


HE West has developed its own class of designers and 
engravers, and there has been wrought out by them a 
style of work free and untrammeled. The advocates 

of the antique or conventional models probably look with dis- 
favor on these Western innovations, but at the same time the 
popularity and immense sale of many of them is proof that 
the printers and the public saw something to attract the eye. 
The time was, and within 
recollection of middle-aged 
printers, when Western type- 
founders only cast romans, 
italics, and plain job faces, 
leaving the production of the 
ornate and novel to the older 
foundries of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. 
With the growth of the art 
of letter-designing and letter- 
cutting the positions in the 
Eastern foundries became 
scarce, and at the same time 
Western enterprise and push 
saw its opportunity to enter the field as competitors for a 
class of business which always proved profitable. The rapid 
rise of the Great Western Type Foundry and the Chicago 
Type Foundry, of Chicago, and the Central Type Foundry, 
of St. Louis, contested the palm of popularity for a time, or 
until the American Type Founders Company bought out so 
many typefoundries. 

One of the early members of the guild of type designers 
and engravers to come West was Charles E. Heyer. This 
gentleman was born in Berlin, Germany, September 30, 1841, 
and in due time entered the establishment of Decker (which 
later, in 1870, became the Government printing-office and 
typefoundry), where he learned his trade. Like all able- 
bodied young Germans he had to do military duty, and at 
the proper age he entered the army, serving through two 
wars, those of 1864 and 1866. Mr. Heyer came to America in 
1867 ; he traveled a few months in the West, when he returned 
to Boston. There he met the late John K. Rogers, manager 
of the Boston Type Foundry, and entered his employ. He 
continued with this foundry for ten years, during which time 
he was constantly employed in his profession, and he pro- 
duced at this time many new things. In 1877 he came West, 
to Chicago, and with the exception of a few months spent 
in traveling in Colorado and California for his health, the 
remainder of his life was spent there. His active work in 
Chicago began in November, 1879, when he engaged his 
services to Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, a connection sud- 
denly terminated May 1, 1897, when he died from heart 
failure. 

Mr. Heyer’s productions for Barnhart Brothers & Spindler’s 
foundry embrace the larger portion of the new faces brought 
out since they began to produce original designs. ‘The list 
is along one, and enterprising job printers will readily recall 
most of them, as follows: Armenian, Armenian Extended, 
Maltese, Maltese Open, Occident, Occident Shaded, Lyric, 
Sylvan Text, Challenge, Emerald, Arcade, Castle, Solar, 
Grant, Princeton, Fair, Avon, Canton, Canton Open, La 
Salle, Mazarin, Mayo, Opaque, Heyer, Lightface Era, besides 
the long list of popular scripts, Lakeside, Princess, Jewel, 
Grace, Myrtle, and Plate, He also designed and engraved 
Elite, Wave, Florette, Art and Leaflet Ornaments, Midway 
Midgets, Brownies, etc. 

Mr. Heyer was trained early in life in freehand drawing, 
and the effects of his early training may be seen in his type- 
designing, which is characterized by a departure from all 
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that is conventional in the alphabet. In his private and 
social life he was popular, and his loss is keenly felt. He 
was a keen observer of men and events, and was well posted 
in many departments of human knowledge. 
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CONDUCTED BY J. I. Cc. 


Under this head will be included such notes and advice on esti- 
mating as may be requested by subscribers, together with such 
comment and criticism of business methods as may be for the best 
interest of the printing trades. All letters for this department 
should be marked “ J. I. C.,” care The Inland Printer, and addressed 
to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Cost OF PRINTING.— By F. W. Baltes. This book presents a system 
of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against 
omissions, errors and losses. $1.50. 

INLAND PRINTER ACCOUNT BooK.—A simple, accurate and inexpen- 
sive method of job accounting that is in use by hundreds of prosperous 
printers. Prices: 400 pages, 2,000 jobs, $5; 200 pages, 1,000 jobs, $3.50. 
Specimen page and descriptive circular on application. 

CAMPSIE’S VEST POCKET ESTIMATE Book, for the convenience of 
solicitors of printing. Contains thirteen pages of useful information for 
estimators,and ninety pages of printed blanks adapted for making detailed 
estimates on any class of work. 50 cents, prepaid. 

THE HARMONIZER, by J. F. Earhart.— An invaluable aid to the esti- 
mator on colored work. Shows the effect of a great variety of harmonious 
combinations of colored inks on colored stock. Gives a practical illus- 
tration to the customer. $3.50. The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

PaPER StocK ESTIMATING SIMPLIFIED.— A useful book for users of 
paper. It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately. It gives 
the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight and price per pound, 
and will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid dealers in sell- 
ing goods, saving time and figures to both. $5. 

WHITE’s MULTICOLOR CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover paper of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink — black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally in use. Each page shows how each color of ink would look on 
that particular paper, and also how the various colors look in combina- 
tion. Of great value to the printer who desires to show his customers the 
effect of a certain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. 
Reduced price, 40 cents. 


ESTIMATE ON 500 RECEIPT BOOKS.—A subscriber writes: 
“I gave an estimate some days ago upon 500 Receipt Books, 
3% by 8%, including the stub. There were twenty-five 
receipts in each book, and the same were perforated at the 
same time the printing was done. The paper was an ordi- 
nary 24-pound folio, which we figured in at 7% cents. We 
lost this order, and we are at a loss to know how our com- 
petitors who secured the order can make any money, or even 
a living at this price. Our estimate was as follows: 

12,500 Receipts, bound in books of twenty-five, with Manila, 100-pound 
cover, same printed on the inside, one page all in black ink, bound with 
two wire staples, reinforced on the outside with cloth strip on back, cov- 
ering staples. 








Paper, 17 by 22, 24-pound, and Manila for covers...............++.++++ $4.00 
Composition (setting up two) and inside cover ‘ 2.00 
POE; SATS TT OOOOE ein ccih nc cssns cccsncbccsssncssecsseusscices 4.00 
Dees BED HOGER, BE 1 COME GAER,. 6. cicescscivcdcccndseccccscsacecscas 4.75 

$14.75 


Answer.— My friend, has it ever occurred to you that there 
are many ways to get out this job? Why not take a little 
more time, and figure this out upon another plan? It is well 
often to imagine that you are your own competitor, and at 
the same time your own customer. The writer would have 
figured to do this work upon 17 by 28, 32-pound. On this 
size paper you would get 16 out, and a more convenient way 
to run two on. The folio sheets give you a long strip 32 by 
17 to feed, and can not bind two on. You will find it a very 
hard sheet to handle and make time on your presses. The 
double cap gives you two on, the square way, and I have no 
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doubt saves two hours’ time getting them off the press. I 
would also bind them (two on) without cutting, making the 
margin in the center right for cutting through, and no trim 
except on top, bottom and front. I would have made the 
estimate as follows: 





Paper, 17 by 28, 32-pound, 16 out and cover stock ......-.....cce.eeee- $4.50 
Composition (setting up two) and inside cover..............cc.cccseee 2.00 
SEMI has bs csp cdbaiaessss sean boas sk wkhn aves Sener sews oubbaweneneren 4.00 
SON ioe beachakesasnnien SccheAek sehen eo has bos one eR ede Riou oRSe Mesa 2.50 

$13.00 


You will note we get the same for presswork that you do, 
we get a little more on paper, and much less on binding. 
The writer will agree with you that it is a custom to charge 
1 cent for binding a small book of this kind, but why should 
we adhere to a custom when it is entirely unreasonable? The 
counting, the laying-in of covers, the wiring and the trim- 
ming, will cost not more than $1.25, and why a job printer 
should charge 300 per cent profit upon this one item I am at 
a loss to know, it being understood that you are equipped to 
do this binding. Wire-stitcher, glue-pot and brush, and 
paper cutter is the outfit necessary. 


PRICE List ON COMMERCIAL WorRK.— W. A. Chalfant, of 
the /nyo Register, Bishop, California, sends the following : 
“Herewith please find partial list of prices charged by this 
office. Will you kindly indicate wherein you think it incor- 
rect, taking into consideration that I do the job composi- 
tion myself, that straight composition is 50 cents, and the 
prices of stock shown. Anything like much variation in 
prices for different jobs of the same class is out of the ques- 
tion, and I desire to fix fair average prices. What should 
price be on 250 copies premium list, as per sample herewith ? 
An article showing the average value of composition on 
the different classes of ordinary commercial work would be 
helpful to many printers, I should think. 


PRICE LIST. 
| | 
COST OF STOCK, | PRICE FOR FINISHED 








CLAss HERE | : wORK. 

Per 1,000. | 1,000 | 500 | 250 | 100 

- an oe - | | ca | 
Letter-heads, 10-Ib...... 1.90 | $5.00 | $3.25 | $2.25 | $1.25 
Bill-heads, 2s........... 2.70 | $3.75 | 3,70 2.60 | 1.66 
si BE: Seana suess 1.40 | 4.40 |] 2.95 2.00 | 1.25 
ee iz ensccheneK 1.30 | 3.50 | 2.50 1.90 | 1.25 
Envelopes, 6s........... 1.$S 3.50 | 2.25 1.50 | 1.00 
a BOBS cL cccees 3.20 | 5.50 | 3.50 2.00 | 1.25 
Shipping tags, 48........ 75 3115 | 2:00 1.40} (90 
Receipts, etc., COMMON |.......00.cccesecces 4.50 3.00 2.00 1.25 
Ordinary cards......... iehene ene eeunte cies 4.50 | 3.00 Bt 1525 

| | 
Work in tablets. Work done by proprietor generally ; 


straight composition 50 cents. No steam power used.” 
Answer.—In reply to above would say that 250 copies 
premium list, size 334 by 6% inches, consisting of twelve 
pages and cover, with three pages of matter on cover, set in 
6 and 8 point type with display front cover-page, should be 
figured as follows: 





Paper: body, 1% quires 32 by 44, 100-pound, M. F., @ 5 cents......... $ .40 
cover, 1% quires 17 by 22, 24-pound folio, Eng. S............. 25 
Composition, @ SOcents (your scale)... .......cc0ccccccccccccecccece cscs 8.40 
Makeup and lockup, @ 10 cents per pawe ...............ccccccccccccce 1.60 
eS ED ink eke enaekk Abedin shoe nck nes ceeccreadawnndnees 1.50 
RAD ME MMDisULe so Asacsesecns bre cunneeusussanasbnauhakencex 3.50 

MNS LAS caGEeeabineeavies buGbsns Sexes nah esse oceeNeieess chabeeeecoses 1.00 
MMMM EN ENGE ER CR Ysa SNS SHANE A SaRERaRAaRER REM ONS ba ESaseeeaeaaeeee $16.65 


Your customer no doubt would not object to paying at least 
$17.50 for this job, but in competition you should get at least 
$16.65. In regard to your price-list, would say that were all 
your customers to order the smaller quantity you would lose 
money. Take, for example, 100 letter-heads for $1.25. 


Every printing-office has many letter-head jobs where the 
composition costs more than $1.25, and some which cost 
three or four times that amount, and others where 75 cents 
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will pay it; but there are few where you can figure less for 
composition and lock-up for press; 75 cents is certainly not 
too high for an average. 





EXAMPLE. Cost 

Stock, @ $1.90 per 1,000, with a few spoiled ........6.....0cccececccrcccncs $ <20 
[OND MMI wet ants euceheeest ces ep HesasesassGmens sng Pace ewouwenaneenes de 
ene WHE NII iain cercccnccapasussacuacueccensevceceusan 75 
RBUCMSRRY. occ <nwnecnwsmauane diese sweeun ss ae sip cniseeabasaescens seccn ass .05: 
$1.75 


If you keep tab on your time your average will never fall 
below above price. If your orders were all for lots of 1,000 
you would fare much better, but why do you make a differ- 
ence of 60 cents in your price on one-fourth and one-sixth 
sheet bill-heads when there is only 10 cents difference in your 
cost? You can set and print a one-fourth sheet as quickly 
and easily as you can one-sixth sheet. Your price-list shows 
a difference of $1.30 in cost of stock on one-half and one- 
fourth sheets, and $1.65 difference in selling price. By going 
over your list you will find that the same difficulty exists all 
through it. I have given the matter of a scale of prices a 
great amount of study, and claim it is impossible to make a 
scale that will apply in all cases or even in one-half the 
cases. In the first place, you would not find two orders in 
ten with exactly the same amount of composition, and again 
you may find two in the ten that have as much composition 
as the other eight. In the second place, the man in Montana 
pays more freight than the one in Iowa or some other State 
near the base of supplies; the man in Montana pays more 
rent and higher wages also, and must get more than the 
Iowa man for the same class of work. If we all took into 
consideration each individual order and based our price on 
amount of work and stock required to produce that particu- 
lar job, figuring not less than twenty per cent advance over 
actual cost of stock and forty per cent over actual cost of 
labor, we would come nearer getting the correct price for 
In your letter you speak of doing most of the 
composition yourself. That fact should not lessen your 
price on the order but should be your gain. If you have 
competition in your town or a neighboring town, your aim 
should not be to beat the other fellow’s price but to get a 
fair price for everything, and turn out your work so much 
better and neater than the other fellow. It is not always the 
cheapest place that does the most business. Learn to please 
your customer in style and quality, and you will find he will 
come back and pay you more for your work and find less. 
fault than he would with a poor cheap job. 


our work. 





HISTORY OF THE “RUBAIYAT.” 


An interesting article regarding the work of the genial 
old Persian poet and a number of quatrains of marked 
beauty are found in the National Magazine. The writer 
says: 

“It was in 1859—just forty years ago—that Fitzgerald’s 
now celebrated paraphrase of the ‘Rubaiyat’ of Omar Khay- 
yam made its first appearance in England. 

“It was published anonymously, and is described by Ber- 
nard Quaritch, the well-known London publisher, as ‘a little, 
insignificant-looking, brown-paper-covered pamphlet.’ This 
first edition included only seventy-five quatrains, and of the 
‘little brown-paper-covered pamphlets’ but two hundred and 
fifty were printed. Of these Mr. Fitzgerald kept fifty and 
gave the remaining two hundred to Mr. Quaritch, who sold 
a considerable number of them for 1 penny each —for the 
simple reason that he could get no more. 

“Remembering this fact, it is interesting to note that in 
1898 a single copy of this first edition was sold at auction in 
London for 21 guineas. Yet the poem, obscure and unat- 
tractive as was the guise in which it first appeared, com- 
manded a certain attention, and it is said that Swinburne 
and D. G. Rossetti were among its earliest admirers.” 

















CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should 


be mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and 
addresses of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for 
publication, but merely to identify them if occasion should arise. 
No letters will be answered by mail which properly belong to this 
department. 

The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING.—See Process Engraving. 

THE CoLorR PRINTER.—By John F. Earhart. Price, $15—now 
reduced to $10. 

MAKING READY ON JoB PRESSES.—A practical pamphlet, by C. H. 
Cochrane. 10 cents. 
: PRESSWORK.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for print- 
ing-pressmen and pressroom apprentices. Cloth, $1.50. 

_ THE HARMONIZER.—By John F. Earhart, author of “The Color 
Printer.” A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or 
colored stock. Cloth, $3.50. 

_ THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS. By C.H. Cochrane. A practical treat- 
ise on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of 
any kind for cylinder presses. 10 cents. 


OVERLAY. KNIFE.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator 
to divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 50 cents. 


GUIDE TO PRACTICAL EMBOSSING. By P. J. Lawlor. Contains in- 
structions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. $1. 


WHITE’sS MvutTI-CoLor CHART contains seventy-three specimens of 
cover papers of various colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed 
six colors of ink—black, yellow, red, blue, green and brown—colors most 
generally inuse. 40 cents. 


Because of the frequency of Inquiry and the divergent opinions 
expressed regarding the causes and remedy of electricity in print- 
Ing paper, and which have from time to time found place in this 
department, the Editor desires to secure the co-operation of about 
one hundred pressmen, located in different parts of the world, to 
write him their personal experience with the trouble: as to how it 
affects the operations of feed and delivery of paper at press, and 
what, in their experience, has been found to overcome its action. 
If ten or twenty pressmen in each city or town will lend their aid 
In the manner indicated, their letters will be published in this 
Journal. From the deductions of such a body of practical work- 
men, a complete remedy may be found to rid the pressroom of 
Its most annoying enemy. Address communications to William J. 
Kelly, 762 Greene avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


ELECTRICITY IN PAPER— EFFECT AND REMEDY. 

Finps MorE ELECTRICITY IN ONE ROLL OF PAPER THAN 
IN ANOTHER ONE.— Mr. Fred L. Ellis, of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia — who has taken THE INLAND PRINTER for years and 
says it is perfect — writes as follows: “Will tell you what I 
don’t know about electricity. Am running a Kidder press, 
which prints from a forty-eight inch web of paper (tissue, for 
orange wrappers), then cuts, gathers and passes down the fly, 
five sheets at a time. At times the electricity is so bad that 
the paper will curl and follow the blade of the knife; also 
only slide about half-way down the fly. Every time the fly 
goes down sparks are visible at ends of each wire on the fly. 
Nine months of the year here are hot and dry—no rain; the 
balance of the year is very rainy and afterward dry. The 
electricity is slightly more perceptible during the rainy sea- 
son, although bad, at times, in the dry season. By running 
ink very thin I can avoid some of the annoyances of elec- 
tricity, as this seems to decrease the friction of rollers; but I 
would like to know why one roll will run all right and the 
next one run bad, so far as electricity is concerned, both rolls 
being taken from the same freight-car and stored in the same 
place, and run at the same time ?” 

ELECTRICITY IN PRESSROOMS.— Mr. F. W. Gage, of 
William C. Gage & Sons, Battle Creek, Michigan, writes: 
“Not long ago, a graduate of one of our public schools 
immortalized himself by opening his address with these most 
weighty words, ‘Electricity is a great thing.’ Certainly the 
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modern industrial trend is altogether in the direction of 
proving that it 7s indeed ‘a great thing,’ but to the oft-times 
harassed and annoyed pressman, electricity ceases to be a 
good thing and becomes a great nuisance. Noticing in a 
recent issue that you desired to obtain the views of pressmen 
representing many sections of the country, the writer ven- 
tures to give you a few leaves from his diary of practical 
experiences in connection with this troublesome problem. 
Certainly if the most learned of our scientists are themselves 
unable to formulate any exact definition or description of 
electricity, we humbler printers and pressmen must not be 
expected to go beyond them in wisdom, but must simply 
content ourselves with the knowledge that electricity is a 
form or manifestation of force. That there are many phases 
of this manifestation is well known to all, but the electricity 
usually encountered in presses seems to be of the ‘static’ 
variety, which is so frequently met with around running belts 
or at other points where friction exists. That this manifesta- 
tion, particularly on the delivery board of the press, seems to 
partake of the nature of magnetism has been stoutly con- 
tended by some and as warmly disputed by others. Certain 
it is, that it would be practically impossible to magnetize a 
pile of paper so that the sheets would adhere to each other 
as we have often seen them on the delivery board of the 
press, hence it is fair to suppose that the charging of sheet 
after sheet with a small quantity of static electricity is respon- 
sible for the great aggregate amount which the printed pile 
will sometimes possess. As every pressman who has experi- 
enced this difficulty well knows, this charge is oftentimes 
sufficient to cause a visible spark to jump from a ‘lift’ of 
paper, when removed from the delivery board, to the elbows 
or other portion of the body with sufficient force to give a 
sharp sting and to make a noise quite audible to those near 
the machine. Usually the greatest difficulty seems to be 
experienced in getting the sheet to deliver properly from the 
cylinder, and next to this comes the annoyance of having the 
sheets, after printing, so firmly adhere to each other that, 
even when the ‘color’ is cut down to the least presentable 
amount, the offset will be as serious as though a very corpu- 
lent gentleman had sat himself down on the freshly printed 
pile. Sometimes the electricity seems to change its polarity, 
or in some way to reverse its action, so that sheets after 
being laid on the delivery board will suddenly, of their own 
volition, start back toward the machine, off onto the floor, 
or, as in one instance actually witnessed by the writer, fly to 
the walls of the room, there to remain almost as firmly fixed 
as though pasted into position. There seem to be many 
causes for these diabolical manifestations, but the chief one 
is apparently the pressure of printing the sheet. Doubtless 
every pressman has observed, particularly when making 
ready, that he will frequently find his trial sheets firmly 
adhering to each other and to the cylinder of the machine, 
without the sheet passing over onto the delivery where more 
or less friction might in itself generate some electricity, thus 
proving quite conclusively that the impressional force is, 
in this instance, the generating element. This is usually 
very largely neutralized by the use of various compounds on 
the draw-sheet of the cylinder, even common machine-oil 
affording marked relief. Some years ago, before our estab- 
lishment was in its present location, we experienced a great 
deal of trouble with electricity on all the machines we had 
running. As usual, this trouble began with the first frosts of 
autumn and stayed with us until the robins came in the 
spring. At that time we tried the experiment of hanging a 
pipe with tiny perforations at regular intervals underneath 
our delivery apparatus, this pipe being connected with the 
gas-pipe overhead, and each perforation giving a tiny flame. 
The aggregate amount of heat given out was quite consider- 
able, and as each sheet passed almost dangerously near to 
this row of flames, it seemed to part with the greater part of 
its electricity before going to the delivery board. This 
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scheme was tolerably effective, but conspicuously dangerous 
around machinery where benzine was frequently used, and 
largely on this account we finally abandoned it. In common 
with others, we tried all kinds of wiring and ‘grounding’ 
schemes, but with indifferent success, and usually to no 
results whatever. Our present building is built entirely over 
the water of a running stream, and we were very curious, 
when moving into it, to know whether the proximity of so 
much water would work any solution of our electrical prob- 
lems. Rather to our surprise, the difficulty was even worse 
than formerly, and we had to take immediate steps toward its 
alleviation. In the place of burning gas in the perforated 
pipe, we admitted to it live steam under very low pressure, 
putting a sort of hood over the top of the pipe to prevent 
the steam from sputtering out to the injury of the paper or 
press, and a trough-like arrangement underneath it to carry 
away the condensation which would occur at that point. In 
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on any of the presses. We also noted, as have doubtless 
other pressmen, that while the extreme frostiness of the out- 
side air always aggravated the trouble, and cold paper or 
that which had been left for a long time in a cold stockroom, 
gave the most trouble, it always reduced the annoyance to 
keep the pressroom at about as high a temperature as could 
be endured by the feeders and rollers. So, to sum up, as it 
were, our existing knowledge of the matter, we would put 
it in this wise: Keep your pressroom warm both day and 
night, if possible, and see that paper which is to be run is 
brought into the warm room in ample time to lose all its chill 
before being put on to the feedboard. Use plenty of oil on 
your draw-sheet, or, if you find some other compound to 
work better, use that. Run with as light an impression as will 
do the work properly. (Oftentimes, after starting up a form, 
it will be found perfectly practicable to reduce the impression 
by one or two sheets). If you still have trouble, try letting a 
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effect, this kept quite a little cloud of steam constantly aris- 
ing in front of the cylinder of the press, through which the 
printed sheet passed on its way to the delivery board, and 
the previously troublesome electricity disappeared in this 
little steam cloud as magically and effectively as did the evil 
spirits which were so long ago transferred to the herd of 
swine. This seemed to work no injury whatever to even the 
finest calendered stock, as, of course, there was not time for 
any real moistening of the surface of the paper. But, in 
addition to the feeder and pressman occasionally blistering 
their bare arms on the hot pipes, it was also found that the 
bright work of the press in the immediate vicinity of this 
steam cloud was very apt to rust, and that all tapes in the 
delivery were quickly stretched so badly as to interfere with 
their use. So we tried the plan of suspending one of these 
steam-distributing pipes near the center of our pressroom, 
and found, greatly to our relief, that if the air in the room 
were fairly well saturated by the moisture of the escaping 
steam, but very little trouble from electricity was experienced 





little live or exhaust steam into some central point in the 
room and saturate the atmosphere up to the point where 
the steam will condense and run down in streams on your 
windows, keeping a good lookout that the bright work on 
your machines does not become affected by the moisture. If 
none of these expedients will answer, try the steam direct on 
the machine, arranging it, if possible, so that the sheet will 
pass through the steam cloud on its way to the delivery 
board, which is very easily arranged for on most types of 
modern front-delivery presses. This latter the writer believes 
to be an absolutely certain cure, even when all else may fail, 
and any of your readers who may be driven to this last resort 
can easily construct the apparatus by the aid of the plumber 
and tinsmith. Probably no other thing in the pressroom has 
done more to increase the use of forcible cuss-words than 
this mysterious force, and if this contribution will enable any 
brother pressman to solve the problem for himself without 
losing what little religion he has left, the writer will feel 
amply repaid. Let all other pressmen who have light to 











shed on this subject make their experiences known, as there 
may be easier and simpler methods of obviating the difficulty 
than those outlined above.” 

RUBBER-STAMP INK.— De L., of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
writes: “Please tell me how to make rubber-stamp ink.” 
Answer.— Letterpress copying ink, reduced with a few drops 
of sewing-machine oil, will be found to work well as a rubber- 
stamp ink; or you can utilize any good lake-red, purple, 
blue, green, etc., made for commercial printing, and by 
adding equal parts of superior raw oil and glycerin to as 
much of the printing ink as will reduce it to the consistency 
of maple syrup. Either of the formule will produce satis- 
factory results, as fine grinding of the colors is essential to 
this end. Cheaper grades of stamping inks may be made by 
purchasing the dry colors and macerating them in paraffin 
oil, petroleum oil, or glycerin, and adding thereto a few 
drops of Venetian turpentine. 

Wants TO REMOVE INK FROM ALUMINUM.—W. H., of 
Brooklyn, New York, says: “I have read so much useful 
information under your ‘Pressroom Queries and Answers’ 
column, that I have no doubt you can enlighten me on the 
subject of removing ink from aluminum. I have a number 
of pieces of aluminum which I can not use, owing to my 
inability to remove an illustration and a date which I printed 
on them some time ago with ordinary $1 ink on a Universal 
printing press. Hoping you will give me some information, 
etc.” Answer.—The writer has had no experience in this 
line, but suggests that you try immersing the plates in ninety 
per cent grade alcohol, or in a solution of acetic acid and 
salt—the salt being first dissolved in the acid; some scrub 
the plate with a solution of caustic soda. Brush over the 
face of the plate carefully. After several applications it is 
possible that the ink can be readily removed. 

EMBROIDERY BY PRINTING METHOD.—A patent has been 
issued to Herr B. Thies, in Germany, for a new process of 
making colored patterns on fabrics. If a fabric bearing a 
pattern in relief is passed unter a roller supplied with a dye, 
only the raised parts take the dye, the roller being set to 
only sufficient pressure to secure the design in the fabric. 
As the action of the dye only affects certain parts of the 
fabric occurring on its surface, in the form of a pattern, the 
change makes the fabric look as if embroidered in another 
color. No new machinery is required for accomplishing this 
result. By altering the concentration of the printing color 
or the ratio below the speed of the roller and that of the 
fabric, it is possible to vary the effects. A modification of 
the process is to make the goods move against the roller. 
The pattern in relief can be got by weaving, pressing and 
macerating, or the fabric can be laid on a printing cloth 
on which the reliefs are. If several printing rollers close 
together are used varied effects are produced. 

ANOTHER CASE OF MAKING READY VIGNETTES.—J. F. H., 
of Portland, Connecticut, has sent us a rough proof of an 
extensively vignetted cut showing a few small electric bell 
devices. He writes: “I send you an impression of a half- 
tone cut which I would be very thankful if you would tell me 
how to make it ready. It can be made to print in fine shape, 
but it is too much for me. I will be a thousand times 
obliged if you will do me this favor.” Answer.— Read 
answer to O. L., of New York, in this number. The electro 
of this half-tone is not blocked true nor in a workmanlike 
manner. It should be returned to the electrotyper to be 
mounted properly and the edges of the same finished in such 
a manner as a competent electrotyper is qualified to do. 
We allude to the raised edges on the outside points of the 
vignetting. Have the electro blocked a little delow type 
height, so that the touch of the form rollers will be gentle 
and regular over its surface and thereby avoid filling up the 
outside edges of the design. Use a three-sheet cut-out over- 
lay, building up only on the face of the bell designs with a 
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sheet of its own paper, then French folio, and finishing the 
strong solids with a thin supersized and calendered book 
paper — registering each layer of overlay accurately in its 
place. 

ALL BECAUSE OF A DIFFERENCE IN STock.—D.M.S., 
of Troy, Ohio, has sent us two printed samples of dairy 
tickets, one of which shows defects by reason of the ink hav- 
ing “picked” off the coating on the stock. He writes as fol- 
lows regarding these tickets: “You will please find enclosed 
two tickets. The one piece of cardboard worked all right, 
but it seemed as if my inks were not suitable for the other. 
I used several different kinds of black ink, including linen 
paper black, book black, and a 10-cent newspaper ink, all of 
which seemed to give the same result. Please state in your 
next issue, in ‘Pressroom Queries and Answers,’ my fault 
and how I can remedy it.” Answer.— You have got into 
trouble through using an inferior grade of cardboard in one 
case, and you have the best evidence in the world that the 
other grade was first-class for printing purposes — this is the 
lemon-yellow tint ; the orange-yellow tint is in no way equal 
to the latter, while one side of the tint coating is far too 
weak to take up ink of any kind without showing picks on 
card and form; still, if you had tested both sides of this 
stock you would have found that one side of it was coated 
much stronger than the reverse side, and that the black ink 
would have printed as satisfactorily on it as that on the 
lemon-yellow cardboard. While news ink may be considered 
a good expedient to use on badly coated stock, it will also be 
found to loosen the surface of the coating much quicker 
than would a fuller bodied ink when reduced in “tackiness” 
with a small piece of vaseline, lard or pure pulverized castile 
soap. 


WANTS CREDIT FOR BEING A FAITHFUL READER OF THE 
INLAND PRINTER.—F. W. K., of Boston, Massachusetts, 
writes us the following words in a delightfully beautiful 
hand: “I quote from the November number as follows: 
Page 254, A Pressman says, ‘Bond paper requires to be 
printed on a slightly softer tympan than that used to print 
smooth-surfaced papers.’ Page 261, Ed S. Ralph says, 
‘The reason you have trouble with your presswork on linen 
paper is because you do not use hard enough tympan. The 
harder your stock is the harder you should make the 
tympan.’ This is evidently a contradiction. Allow me to 
state that my experience has been that success in printing 
linen and bond papers is dependent on neither of the above 
conditions. I take advantage of this occasion to claim credit 
for being a very faithful reader of THE PRINTER.” Answer. 
The point is well taken and you are entitled to the floor; 
and now that this is given you, will you have the kindness to 
give us your own experience in printing on hard and rough 
linen and bond papers. Both “doctors” may be wrong and 
you, alone, may be right; therefore let us assure you of the 
fullest attention when you favor us with your method. We 
all live to learn—and from one another — because no one 
person knows all of anything. Personally, the writer is 
always governed by the peculiar character of the paper stock 
to be used, as well as the make-up of the form on which it 
is to be impressed, that deciding whether a hard tympan, 
slightly soft tympan, or a cloth, rubber, muslin or blotting- 
paper filling should be employed in completing the same. 
All or any of these, used singly, will be found efficient for 
any grade of linen or bond stock. Ink and rollers also must 
be adaptable to the character of the form and stock. But out 
of all the methods of making up tympans we recommend the 
medium hard one for most cases of printing on unfinished 
surfaced papers. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE DURABILITY OF PRINTING PAPER.— 
Too little attention is being paid to the importance of only 
using paper that combines strength, purity and durability in 
all works of a historical or standard character. It is true that 
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some of the Continental governments have paid heed to this 
matter. The following warning, taken from the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review, can not fail to arouse action: 


Sufficient attention is not generally paid to the importance of paper 
as an agency in civilization. Within the memory of living men the utili- 
zation of this agency has increased so enormously as to defy all attempts 
at computation. With the improvements in printing machinery, enabling 
millions of copies to be thrown off where formerly there could only be 
thousands, and the spread of the printing press all over the known world, 
the demand for paper has grown in incalculable ratio. One serious effect 
of this increased demand is the deterioration in quality of the materials 
used for the manufacture of the article. The paper made from straw and 
wood pulp becomes so brittle after a little use as to melt away after a 
very brief time. There are other compounds, including a sort of clay, 
which enter into the composition of paper to make the product more per- 
ishable still. So grave has the question of the durability of paper become 
that the Holy Father has entrusted the question of the material of histor- 
ical documents to a committee of experts at the Vatican. Public docu- 
ments are presently being printed in many countries on paper which must 
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certainly perish before many years are over. It was gravely stated not 
very long ago that the State archives in Washington are printed on such 
material that not one of them can be available for historical purposes a 
hundred years hence. It is impossible to exaggerate the seriousness of 
such a contingency as such a vista as this opens up. It can not but lead 
to innumerable complications between individuals and communities, per- 
haps even between States and outside nations. It is a curious fact that 
concurrently with the discovery of improved methods of paper manufac- 
ture we find deleterious effects, resulting from these improvements, upon 
human physiology. The glazed surfaces of new papers are accountable, 
many oculists say, for a widespread deterioration of eyesight. The mis- 
chievous effects of small type were in themselves an evil of sufficient 
magnitude without having the dangers of highly calendered paper super- 
added. The old rag paper had an enormous superiority over these 
highly finished products of the paper mill. It was durable and its surface 
was pleasant to the eye. The taste for brilliant colors in printing and 
high art in typography has necessitated the introduction of highly glazed 
surfaces and intense whiteness in papers. Medical and optical science 
shows this so-called advance in art to be altogether in a wrong direction. 

A PRopDIGIOUS PIECE OF PRINTING AND BINDING, in the 
shape of a technical weekly journal, has been sent to us for 
review, because of its importance and of having been gotten 
out as a special number for the Exposition lately held in 
Philadelphia, and perhaps, chiefly, because its execution was 
phenomenal, when it is considered that the facilities of the 


establishment are limited. The name of this journal is 
known far and wide, because it is the oldest technical jour- 
nal in this country, and is now filling its fifty-third year— we 
allude to the Dry Goods Economist, which was established 
in 1846. The number before us contains 206 pages and four 
cover-pages, the size of each regular page being 9% by 14% 
inches, many of which are printed in two colors, while other 
pages occupy double space across, and all of which are so 
imposed and bound in that, when open, the two pages 
become a double one, this too, without detriment to the 
margins or mechanical make-up of this number. The work 
before us shows what can be done by American pluck, hand- 
work, push and efficient organization. Over three hundred 
half-tone engravings were got up for this number. These 
are beautifully set off by colored panel frames around each 
view; the advertisements are models of job composition ; 
and when it is mentioned that over $10,000 worth of these 
“ads.” appear, its importance as a financial success can 
readily be appreciated. Of course page after page of news 
and special editorial matter is tastefully larded among the 
engravings and advertisements, making it, perhaps, the most 
gigantic undertaking for a little over a four days’ task on 
record. Copies of this number will be suitably bound and 
be on exhibition in the American Publishers’ Building in 
Paris, in 1900. Mr. Charles T. Root is the directing genius 
of The Textile Publishing Company, of New York; while 
Mr. Alexander Klebold is the magical mechanical superin- 
tendent from whence this wonderful production emanated. 
That the achievement of methods and means employed was 
cause for expressions of admiration and appreciation may be 
inferred from the following letter sent to the superintendent 
of the printing department by Mr. Root, the president of the 


i sala New York, November 4, 1899. 

My Dear KLeEso.tp,-—I don’t know just where the limit of your 
department is. I suppose we shall find it after a while, if we keep on try- 
ing. When the “Jubilee” issue appeared, I thought no more was possible 
within a given number of hours, but today’s splendid paper represents a 
greater achievement in several respects. No one outside this building 
can appreciate what you and your people have done; but we can and do. 
I would like to express my thanks personally to every man on both your 
floors, but I shall have to leave it to you to let them know that the third 
floor is proud of them, one and all. Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES T. Root. 

MAKE-READY FOR VIGNETTED ENGRAVINGS.—O. L., of 
New York city, has been experimenting with a small half-tone 
bust portrait and an engraved tint for letter-heading, which 
show vignetted surroundings. The experiments evidence 
(notwithstanding his explanation) that he is not a pressman 
from training, but a plodder in the dark. Of course his 
remarks are entitled to consideration; but as the preparation 
of overlays for vignetted subjects is much more difficult to 
understand than that for ordinary engraved work, it may not 
be possible to instruct our correspondent within the simple 
limits of this department. Here is what he writes: “ Here- 
with I take the liberty to ask, through your valuable columns, 
how the edges of half-tone and other cuts may be made to 
fade off so that they are not visible. ‘The enclosed impression 
had the edges cut away several sheets on tympan, and a 
heavy overlay put on it; but this did not improve it much; 
and in some cases this seems to make it worse — the cutting 
of the tympan. I was told a tool to cut the edges away is 
the only remedy. Should this be the case, kindly let me 
know, and the name of the tool, and where to get it; by 
such information you will greatly oblige and help a puzzled 
Gordon pressman.” On the sheet containing an impression 
of the tint for letter-head he writes: “This is from an electro, 
and I have taken it off the block and underlaid with heavy 
card in center, as marked ; also cut away all the edges very 
deep on tympan, but still the outside edges show very bad. 
In fact, I made it ready in several different ways, but always 
with about the same result.” Amswer.— We would recom- 
mend a personal interview with some competent pressman in 











your city, with a view to secure his assistance to aid you by 
giving you a few practical lessons on the methods of pre- 
paring overlays. Such lessons might cost you a little money, 
because skilled pressmen are not apt to give you the benefit 
of their time and experience for nothing. This is the most 
effective way to learn anything that requires demonstration. 
Of course we are willing to help you by such suggestions as 
can be here comprehended from reading them. To begin, 
we will state that both cuts are quite simple and should be 
handled properly without much difficulty. The small bust- 
portrait should be blocked so as to be slightly below the 
height of type, and a set of roller supports locked up in the 
chase with the form. This is advised in order that the rollers 
shall not strike the edges of the cut too hard, and also to 
prevent them from filling up the vignetted lines and edges. 
When this is done take a few impressions of the cut on tissue 
paper, French folio, thin book paper, and on paper on which 
the work is to be printed. From the French folio, book 
paper and that on which the cut is to appear, cut away the 
very light portions in graduated areas—the heavy paper 
being used only to cover the strongest parts of the subject, 
all cutting and trimming away to be done in a slanting-off 
manner, so that no abrupt endings may appear. The tissue 
sheet is to be made use of for patching up defects in plate or 
make-ready. Your specimen shows that you have neglected 
the “niceties” which go to make a picture. Avoid cutting 
down into the tympan as much as possible, because the 
miscellaneous cutting away of the tympan sheets produce 
“spring,” and this augments the liability of touch and conse- 
quent slur on the fading-off lines. The extreme vignetted 
edges must not be “bolstered” by reason of the outside 
abutting ends of the tympan. Rather build up the solids 
and grade away the lighter shades on an overlay than to cut 
down into the tympan; because when the draw-sheet (top 
sheet) is pulled over the cutaway tympan sheets it acts as a 
bridge to the sheets fed on the tympan for the work, the 
pressure of the form against which causes them to dip down 
and bring back only the thickened edges. 


PATENTS. 





M. T. Barber, of Manchester, England, in patent No. 
635,737, shows a device for feeding and delivering cards 
on a platen job press. The card is fed at A to guides 6, 
much as a sheet is fed on a cylinder. The traveling grip- 
pers c convey the card down the platen B to the printing 
point, hold it there during the impression, and then pass 
it down to the grippers ¢, which deliver it in the rear of 
the press. 

A job press platen made in two parts is the subject of 
patent No. 636,547, by T. D. Oakley, of Cincinnati. The 
front part of the platen B may be slid out of the press and 
away from its back or base A, as for the purpose of making- 
ready at some more convenient point. D is a dovetail for 
fixing the two parts together, and H* a handle for releasing 
springs and lifting out B. 

W.S. Huson has assigned to the Whitlock Machine Com- 
pany a rotary paper-cutting device, patent No. 636,997. The 
upper rotary cutter K may be lifted bodily by its shaft and 
removed from the machine, or if it is desired to put it out of 
operation for a short time only, it may be raised by the shaft 
J' and secured by the handles shown in dotted lines, resting 
safely on the seat K’. 

A novel offsetting device for a perfecting press has been 
patented by Robert Miehle, as No. 636,442. A is the first 
impression cylinder, and B the second. Three offset sheets, 
joined in an endless band, D, D! and D’, are carried about 
the cylinder B. When these travel about the upper drum F, 
they receive oil from a fountain, H‘, by the roller G'. The 
other rollers are absorbent, and serve as wipers. The endless 
belt J serves to press the offset sheets against the brushes 
K, and thus keep them smooth. Mr. Miehle has also taken 
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a patent, No. 636,826, on a sheet-receiving and drying 
machine having a series of trays on which the sheets are 
separately piled as they come wet with ink from a printing- 
press. 

Sturges Whitlock has patented (No. 637,055) a new con- 
struction of bed for cylinder presses. He points out that 
the impressional strain is greater in its bending tendency on 
the under than the upper side of the bed, and that a stiffer 
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bed can be made by using an upper plate, K, and a lower 
plate, L, connected by ribs and posts, than by the ordinary 
construction with ribs only. As the greatest strain is on the 
lower side, he makes the lower plate the stiffest. Such a bed 
makes a rather hard casting, but is decidedly superior to 
the ordinary construction. 

Some new patents on Hoe and Goss machines will be 
found in the patent department on another page. 
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72-Point EncorE 3A 4a $12.25 


Keystone 


60-Point Encore 3A 4a $9.50 


Type Foundry 


48-Point Encore 4A 5a $7.25 


«< Encore Series 








42-Point Encore 4A 6a $6.00 36-Point Encorne 5A 7a $5.00 


RegisTER ALIGNment 


30-Point Encore 6A 8a $4.30 24-Point Encore 8A 12a $3.50 


Nickel-Alloy © Mutual Benefit 
TYPES @Ye, SCHEME 


14-Point Encore 16A 24a $3.00 
18-Point EncorE 10A 16a $3.20 


Helps the Printing 
BUSINESS 


time Saves in Gomposition Threefold 
Newspapers and Magazines @Jf"\\y Increases Profits 
KNOW ITS WORTH GIVES SATISFAGTION 


Interchangeable Fonts 
THROUGHOUT 


6-Point Encore 25A 40a $2.00 


8-Point Encore 25A 38a $2.25 
Standard Line has Won a Leading Position 
All new Faces hereafter made by us in the Printer-World. If you have not tried 


Will be cast Standard Line € our products we suggest that you do so 
PERFECT IN THEIR ALIGNMENT SEND FOR NEW TYPE GATALOGUE 











Product of the KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, 734 to 742 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 
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BY AN EXPERT. 


Under this heading will be given, from month to month, prac- 
tical information, notes and queries, relating to type composition 
by machinery. The latest inventions will be published, and the 
interests of manufacturers, printers and operators sedulously culti- 
vated. All matters pertaining to this department should be ad- 
dressed to The Inland Printer Company, 212-214 Monroe Street, 
Chicago, in order to secure prompt attention. 


The following list of books is given for the conveniepce of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’S COMPANION.—A treatise on how to oper- 
ate and care for the linotype machine. By E. J. Barclay. $1, postpaid. 


THE MECHANICAL DETAILS OF THE LINOTYPE, AND THEIR ADJUST- 
MENT.—By Frank Evans, Linotype Machinist. $3, postpaid. The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 


A VETERAN COMPOSITOR’S REMINISCENCE. 


“TI SEE that Ottmar Mergenthaler is dead in Baltimore,” 
said a veterancompositor. “That news is something that will 
begin to make every printer in the country think. Mergen- 
thaler upset the calculations of men about as much as did 
old Gutenberg when he began making type out of wooden 
blocks. He inaugurated a revolution, which brought about 
more changes than half a dozen wars would have done. He 
invented a machine that will do anything but talk out loud. 
It is too busy to stop for that. It comes nearer having all 
the intelligence of the human being than any mechanism 
that was ever contrived. It has made fortunes for hundreds 
of people who had the nerve to invest in the stock when it 
could be had for a song, before the machine was perfected. 

“What about the good old days? They have gone from 
the cities forever. You can find the tramp printer once 
in a while out in the little towns where they still set type 
by hand, but they are different from the old gang that went 
about the country, sure of all they wanted to eat at a 
moment’s notice, and a good job for the asking. But the 
glamour has gone from the business. 

“In those days a good printer could get a job at any 
time. Men were always quitting and going about the same 
as he. The forces were larger, and one man wasn’t missed 
so much as he is now. ‘The typos developed a roving habit 
that was equaled only by the gypsies. They spent their 
money freely, for they knew that a few days’ work would 
soon put them on their feet. Life was one continual round 
of pleasure, so to speak. 

“Of course, a good many of the boys lost their jobs when 
the machines came, especially the older ones. I see some of 
them once in a while. One is a street paver, another is a 
conductor on a street car, and the others are scattered about 
doing something that makes them look out for the future 
more than they did in the old times. 

“ Before the machines were put in, the man who set 1,000 
ems an hour was considered as making a good average. 
Heads, leads and slugs were counted in this day’s work, and 
he was given every chance to fatten his average. Now the 
machine operator has to set about 5,000 ems an hour, and 
they are all solid lines. But the printers have no reason to 
kick. On a morning paper, they used to have to come to 
work at 1 o’clock in the afternoon and distribute the type. 
After getting through this, they could go where they wished 
for a while. Then they came back at 7 o’clock, and set type 
until morning. 

“Now the men come to work at 7, and work until 3 
o’clock, and they get the same money that they used to get 
for working from ten tothirteen hours. The great advantage 
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to the printer has been that he has had his hours of labor 
greatly lessened, and his wages have not been decreased. 

“But there have been other advantages to the printer also. 
The introduction of these machines has to a large extent 
been responsible for reforming him. He has to keep regular 
habits. The three weeks’ spree has to be cut out. Jobs are 
not so easy to find, but they are easy to keep if a man is 
sober and industrious. The composing-room force has to be 
better organized. The absence of a man necessitates the 
idleness of a machine, and that is equivalent to the loss of 
several printers in the old times. A new man has a hard 
time ‘getting on’ in a strange town, and so he tries to stay 
where he is well off. There is not as much in ‘subbing’ as 
there used to be. It is needless to speak of the great advan- 
tage to the paper or to the publishing house. 

“Twenty years ago no one could have made a printer 
believe that the present state of affairs would ever come to 
pass. Of course, Mergenthaler got his first patent in 1874. 
He got another in 1881, and others in 1885, 1886 and 1891, 
and soon. But the machines were still in the experimental 
stage, and while the inventor succeeded in placing them in 
several offices, they were thrown out as being deficient in 
many ways. The typos were jubilant. I remember when 
we first heard that a watchmaker in Baltimore had invented 
and was perfecting a typesetting machine. It was along in 
the ’80’s. It was a common expression at the time, ‘You 
can’t make a machine with brains.’ But that same patient 
watchmaker did do all he set out to do, and more. His 
machine is the most wonderful thing ever planned by the 
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brain of man. As I look at it when in operation, and see it 
doing a half dozen things at the same time, there is some- 
thing uncanny about its movements. 

“While the invention was in its unperfected state the 
printers had a chance to get hold of it themselves. Mergen- 
thaler offered it to the Typographical Union, but his propo- 
sition was refused as being absurd and chimerical. Some of 
the older ones advocated taking it, but the younger ones 
were in the majority, and they fought it bitterly. 

“In 1893 the Linotype first really supplanted hand labor, 
and it was about this time that the printers began to feel the 
machines all over the country. To show that printers are 
pretty sensible people, I would state that the Union never 
made any fight against the introduction of the machine. 












“When they were shown to be perfect, the inevitable was 
gracefully accepted. I have heard that there was some 
small opposition in Louisville in 1888, but that was before 
the invention was deemed practicable. The Union has never 
stood in the way of progress. We have always thought well 
of Mergenthaler, and he has at all times shown friendliness 


toward us. 


“The change from hand-work to the machines was easily 
made. As a usual thing the operators were made up from 
the ranks of the younger printers. All of the men in each 
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people bought at low-water mark, and several in this city 
made fortunes out of a trifling investment. Since that time 
it has steadily increased. When it began to approach par it 
attracted the attention of shrewd investors. Then its rise 
became almost without precedent. It is now held at 208 and 
pays a dividend of twenty per cent per annum. This is paid 
quarterly, 2% regular and 2% additional. It is held by com- 
paratively few people, and some families are reaping enor- 
mous fortunes from its profits. 

“The machines are used in London and other parts of 





Photo by George Stark, St. Louis, Mo. 
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office were given a trial of three weeks, and the dozen or 
more who were most proficient at the end of that time were 
taken on. In some offices they try to get experts at the start, 
but this is not favored by the Union, which wants to give the 
old men a show to learn. 

“The great feature of the Linotype, from a financial 
standpoint, has been the marvelous manner in which the 
stock has increased in value. A good many can remember 
the time when it was held at 10 cents on the dollar. Of 
course, that was in the early days of the invention. Some 


England now, and several of the European countries, 
including Germany, are preparing to use them in the news- 
paper offices.” 
NOTES. 

LINOTYPE machines are now facetiously spoken of as 
“mills” by some operators. 

THE Brooklyn Daily Eagle has just installed three more 
Linotypes, making twenty-four in all. 

WE note in a European advertisement that the Lanston 
“is the only machine that the editor, reporter or author can 
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operate.” This very desirable feature is also claimed by 
other manufacturers of typesetting machines. 

In Victoria, B. C., piecework upon the machines has been 
abolished. ‘The new scale calls for $3.50 day-work and $4.25 
for night. 

THE headquarters of the International Association of 
Machinists are now located in the Corcoran building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

THE German-American Union No. 1, of Philadelphia, 
classifies typesetting machine contests in the same category 
with prize fights. 

THE American Banker and other periodicals published by 
Stumpf & Steurer, 29 Murray street, New York, are now set 
up on a Simplex. 

WILLIAM KISTLER, who has operated both the Empire and 
Lanston machines, is now fingering a Linotype keyboard on 
the Brooklyn Citizen. 

ALL machine-tenders and helpers in Des Moines, Iowa, 
with one exception, are now enrolled as members of the local 
Typographical Union. 

In Omaha a five-day law, governing operators only, is in 
operation. The scale calls for $3.50 per day machine-work, 
and $4 for night-work. 

W.S., Norwich, Connecticut.—Please send your address 
to this department, care of THE INLAND PRINTER, and a let- 
ter will be forwarded to you. 

THE printers of Toronto are exercising with the problem 
as how best to equalize a scale of prices covering the Lino- 
type, Monotype and Rogers machines. 

GALVESTON and Dallas, Texas, each have a machine scale 


of 14 cents per 1,000 ems for solid nonpareil, and for each © 


point above that body, 2 cents additional. 

AustTRIA, Italy and Germany typographical circles are 
now much exercised over the adjustment of affairs incident 
to the introduction of typesetting machinery. 

THE Chronicle Publishing Company, La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin, has been reorganized by Ellis B. Usher, and among the 
improvements being added is a Simplex machine. 


THE Dawson Daily News employs a Thorne machine. 
It is the first daily started in Yukon Territory. The yearly 
subscription is $50, monthly $5, single copies 25 cents. 


UNLIKE most inventors, Ottmar Mergenthaler realized 
about a million and a half dollars from the Linotype, and his 
heirs receive royalties at the same rate at which they were 
paid during his lifetime. 

THE Goodson Graphotype Company has a machine on 
exhibition in Berlin, Germany, and one in London, England. 
Mr. C. L. Spier, the secretary of the company, is in Berlin, 
and Mr. G. A. Goodson, the inventor of the machine, is in 
London. 

THE Johnson Typesetter on exhibition in the Ledger 
building, New York, has completed the second book of 
several hundred pages. The metal used is regular type metal, 
and the type therefore is practically the same as that from a 
foundry. 

HERBERT L. BAKER, the general manager of the Unitype 
Company, has inaugurated a system of sending reading 
matter to our soldiers in the Philippines. This is a most 
commendable work, and any one who may wish to assist 
should write to Mr. Baker, at 150 Nassau street, New York 
city. 

THE death of Mr. Mergenthaler inspired many editorial 
paragraphists to write concerning that gentleman’s impor- 
tant contribution toward the advancement of civilization. 
These effusions generally contained something about the 
operator who “receives more wages and drinks less liquor” 
than under old conditions, but we have not noticed one word 


about the army of compositors—generally old men, too— 
who eat considerably less than they did under the old 
régime. The ignoring of this factor makes it easy to write 
optimistically of the effect of inventions.— 7ypographical 
Journal. 

OvER one thousand Linotype machines are now being run 
without the aid of skilled machinists. Thus it is seen that 
the “intelligent comp.” was holding in reserve his mechanical 
abilities while daily illustrating his powers for wrestling with 
bad manuscript. The printer-operator-machinist is now 
easily obtained. 

THE Indianapolis Press, the new evening daily of that 
city, which has just appeared, is equipped in the most 
modern style throughout. Among the many up-to-date 
devices which are in use in the composing-room are thirteen 
Linotype machines, a full line of Lincoln galleys, and the 
latest faces of display type. 


NEw uses for the Linotype are constantly being discovered. 
Outside of the commercial printing-houses, they are already 
in use in leading libraries to keep up current cards and 
catalogues ; in manufacturing establishments to print orders, 
lists and catalogues; by steamboat companies to print pas- 
senger lists, etc. It is already a question “how we got along 
without them.” 


A COMMUNICATION has been received by this department 
from New York city, concerning the recent article of Mr. 
Blanchard’s on “Cost of Machine Composition.” We wish 
to distinctly state that this department is not conducted for 
the purpose of “ventilating spleen” or unduly criticising the 
business methods of others, and the sender of this communi- 
cation could have made it more effectual by mailing it to Mr. 
Blanchard direct. 

“OPERATOR” asks the machine and hand scale of prices in 
Philadelphia. Amswer.— Machine scale for morning papers, 
12 to 14 cents per 1,000 ems, or $23 per week, or 60 cents 
per hour; forty-seven hours constitutes a week’s work. For 
bookwork, 1214 to 14 cents per 1,000 ems, or $18 per week, 
or 35 cents per hour; forty-seven hours constitute a week’s 
work. Hand scale for morning papers, 40 cents per 1,000 
ems or $20 per week. For bookwork, 40 cents per 1,000 ems 
or $16 per week. 


AmoNG recent sales of the Simplex Typesetter, are: Dazly 
Democrat, Jacksonville, Ill.; Gazette, Sterling, Ill.; Live 
Stock Reporter, National Stock Yards, Ill.; Democrat, Wash- 
ington, Iowa; Courier Publishing Company, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich.; Morning Herald, Gloversville, N. Y.; Daily News, 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF BLOTTER RECENTLY ISSUED BY THE 
UNITYPE COMPANY. 


Cohoes, N. Y.; Zhe Dial, Elgin, Ul.; Evening News, Bur- 
lington, Vt.; Opinion Publishing Company, Bradford, Vt.; 
Daily Times, Geneva, N. Y.; T. S. Vance, Shelbyville, Ky.; 
Herald Publishing Company, Meridian, Miss.; Zown Talk, 
Alexandria, La.; Potter Democrat, Coudersport, Pa.; Su- 
day Morning Call, Pittsfield, Mass.; and Citizen Publishing 
Company, Iowa City, Iowa. 

CHARLES J. Botz, Sedalia, Missouri, the inventor of the 
typesetting machine which bears his name, says, in a recent 
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letter to THE INLAND PRINTER: “The construction of my 
typesetting machine has been delayed, as we could not get 
certain parts manufactured in the East on account of over- 
worked shops. These parts have finally arrived, and I am 
promised that my work from this time on shall be pushed 
forward rapidly. This will show that we have not been 
entirely inactive, and that the delay has occurred through 
circumstances outside of our control. You will hear more of 
our machine later.” 

STANDARD Linotype machines are now built for the Eng- 
lish, German, French, Spanish, Polish and Finnish languages, 
and they are readily fitted for other languages. New faces 
are constantly being cut, which largely increase the avail- 
ability of the machine in the production of a much larger 
range of work. If improvements keep on advancing with 
this machine, technical and display work will soon be among 
its accomplishments. With but a slight stretch of imagina- 
tion we can now see that most fearful of all works—the 
dictionary — done upon it, and then — well then — we can not 
see what more could be desired unless they would begin to 
build printing-press attachments to it. 

A Few Worps Asout Duty.—In a number of Linotype 
offices there is a sort of understanding as to what a day’s 
work should be, and the operator who could easily go 
beyond his usual average is conscious of the possible danger 
ahead of him should he go at full speed. He allows himself 
to think that he has discharged his duty if he turns out no 
more work than the slowest man in the shop. A man has 
not done his full duty unless he has done the best he can. 
He is a better judge of that than any oneelse. If it is the 
$3 or $4 alone he is after, there are easier ways of obtaining it 
than hammering a keyboard eight or nine hours. Do not let 
your better self be swallowed up by such moonshine. Aspira- 
tion, not contentment, is the law of life, and it is aspiration 
that redeems life from its drudgery. Head your list of reso- 
lutions for 1900, then, by resolving to conscientiously hoe 
your own row, regardless of what others may do. 

THERE are at least six female operator-machinists now 
employed in different portions of the United States. Reports 
received from some of these offices state that these female 
operator-machinists are very successful. One employer 
writes : “My experience has been that male operators, when 
given an opportunity to care for the machine, resort too 
much to the use of the file, hammer and screw-driver when- 
ever any trouble or stoppage arises, and thus in adjusting 
one part of the machine they put it out of adjustment in 
some other part. My female operator cares for the machine 
entirely, and has for the past thirteen months. She keeps it 
as clean asasewing-machine. She has no file—and probably 
could not use one if she had—but if a stoppage occurs she 
adjusts the cause without disarranging other adjustments. 
As a matter of fact, however, she keeps the machine running 
eight hours a day, and I never hear of a complaint.” Is this 
another industry to be invaded by the fin-de-siécle female ? 


CHARLES S. BuRCH, who resigned the position of general 
manager of the Thorne Typesetting Machine Company to 
accept the business managemer. of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Press, is simply working wonders with the newsboys 
of that city. Notwithstanding the multitudinous duties 
which the management of a large and successful newspaper, 
such as the Press, requires, he devotes certain hours of each 
day to the physical and moral training of this usually neg- 
lected element in our cities. A separate building, nicely 
equipped, where lectures, theatricals, concerts and dancing 
entertainments can be given, or where the youngsters can at 
all times be “at home,” and which is also furnished with a 
cafetier presided over by one of the newsboys, is only one 
of the numerous features in the conduct of this undertaking. 
No one visiting Mr. Burch in his present position, and noting 
already the evidences of the success of his labor, as seen in 
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the gentlemanly deportment and the bright, cleanly appear- 
ance of his newsboys, can possibly gainsay that he is not in a 
wider field of usefulness than in the one which he relin- 
quished, and that he is laying the foundations to monuments 
which will be erected long after he has gone to his reward. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I have read oft and again in 
your interesting machine composition department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER Of this or that typesetting machine, which 
is about ready for the market. After patiently waiting for 
these wonderful machines to materialize, I have come to the 
conclusion that there must be some great cause why they do 
not, and my conclusion is that the machines are not practical 
and that they are used for stock-jobbing purposes. In fact, 
I have investigated a few of them and find them to be so, 
most flagrantly. If the gentleman who conducts this depart- 
ment wishes a few surprising and interesting pointers upon 
some of these schemers for the purpose of publication, I will 
gladly furnish him the facts.” [We presume this corre- 
spondent has not taken into consideration that typesetting 
machines can not be manufactured without the outlay of far 
more money than the ordinary investor has on hand, and 
hence stock must be issued and sold (often at a very low 
figure) to secure the necessary expenditure of manufactur- 
ing them. This frequently gives an air of “stock jobbing” 
when, in fact, it is the honest endeavor to get a legitimate 
foothold. _We would be pleased to receive your communica- 
tion, and if it is entirely satisfactory, may publish it.] 

PATENTS. 

There are seven Linotype patents to report this month, all 
but one (No. 636,686) the property of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, of New York city. No. 635,997 is by 
F. C. Dolby, of Broadheath, England, and concerns the 
mechanism for releasing the space-bars. In order that 
space-bars z of a different thickness in the suspending 
shoulders 2? may be fed down, he makes a part of the shaft 
2 eccentric, thus drawing back the notched sector £!" for the 
passage of a thicker shoulder than the ordinary. 

C. Holliwell and W. J. Lewis, of Broadheath, England, 
show in patent No. 637,117 their plan of arranging a Linotype 
mold to permit the ejection of Linotype slugs having notches, 
such as are sometimes required to hold them in special print- 
ing-presses. Their arrangement also obviates the passage of 
core-holes through the cap-plate, which weaken it. The 
drawing presents a view of the mold-block, in which o" is the 
cap-plate, o' the bottom plate, and o” undercut grooves. 

An improvement in a Linotype magazine comes from R. C. 
Elliott, of Manchester, England, as patent No. 635,998. He 
provides an escapement, 45, operated by a spring-controlled 
push-rod F*, for releasing the matrices y from the magazines 
6', The arrangement is well suited for use with detachable 
magazines. 

The space-bars of a Linotype will sometimes tend to 
gather metal at the point where they are most often opposed 
to the casting-pot. ‘To remedy this, William Reid, of Chi- 
cago, and Frederick Hess, of San Francisco, have patented, 
as No. 636,390, the application of a rotary brush G, opposite 
the space-bars F, to clean them as often as they are pre- 
sented for reuse in composition. 

A device for handling the trimming knives automatically 
in case of slugs bearing peculiar two-line letters is the sub- 
ject of patent No. 635,830, by F. J. Wich, of Manchester, 
England. In case a two-line letter is used on a slug in such 
a way that the knives designed to trim such overhang can 
not handle the slug in question, the abnormal projection on 
the slug C is made use of to bring a pin N* against a link 
N", thus operating levers that withdraw the knife N° and 
allow the slug to pass from the machine. 

Patent No. 636,001, by L. M. Ireland, of New York city, 
covers an arrangement for trimming Linotype slugs with 
greater accuracy. As now made the knives tend to dig in 
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and taper the slug. In the new construction the ejector- 
blade o' is given an intermittent motion by the devices at 
the right, and the knives receive a reciprocating vertical 
motion not less than the length of the Linotype slug L, by 
means of the lever mechanism 13. 

The patent No. 636,686, by C. A. Nelson, of Binghamton, 
New York, covers an apparatus for straightening Linotype 
matrix dies. The matrices, being thin, are easily bent and 
distorted, and when one of these gets into a line that is cast a 
fin results. By means of the little screw press shown, and 
various dies, as B B, bent matrices may be quickly restored 
to their original shape. 

J. D. C. Chateau, a Parisian engineer, describes details 
of a type-composing machine in patent No. 637,086. He is 
working on the idea of a keyboard on which the operator 
may strike whole words or syllables at single strokes. In 
order to prevent transpositions of the types, as might occur 
when “and,” for instance, is struck, he provides a series of 
fences and rules for detaining and carrying the types to the 
final composing-rule, in order that they may certainly arrive 
in the proper order. A front elevation of the machine is 
shown in the drawing, 6 being the keyboard, 12 draw-wires, 
and d the cylinder having rules that regulate the fall of the 
types. 

Frank McClintock has obtained another patent, No. 
635,866, covering details of mechanism of the Empire jus- 
tifier, devised by him’in conjunction with Charles W. Dick- 
inson. In the plan illustrated, E are the wedges used to 
separate the words of type, and they are arranged to be car- 
ried along by the convolutions of a coiled wire 17. The jus- 
tifying spaces are brought in by the channels 4%, and the shaft 
2 carries the cams, etc., that perform the principal functions. 

D. Z. Borne and J. Frey, of Findlay, Ohio, have pat- 
ented, as No. 636,622, a little machine for feeding bars of 
metal automatically to the melting-pot of a type-casting or 
Linotypejmachine. By the rotation of the cam U the ratchet- 








wheel P is moved one or more teeth, according to how it is set. 
and when a quarter of a rotation of the turnstile F results, a 
pig of metal P is allowed to pass down to the melting-pot. 





THE LINOTYPE. 


A whir of wheels, a flash of nickeled brass ; 
The clink of flying matrice ’gainst the glass; 
The marvel of the cams, the active source 

Of motions almost human; and the force 
That shapes a thought, by millions to be read, 
In cameos of incandescent lead; 

A crash of wheels! the throes of motherhood 
Assail the spinning thing of steel and wood — 
’T would seem ’twere by a human anguish torn 
When, ’mid a sudden hush, the slug is born! 


Fruition of full fifty years of thought, 
This Wonder, by a thousand Vulcans wrought — 
Fit ending to a century of steam, 
A jewel on Invention’s crown to gleam; 
A flame of peaceful light amid the roar 
Of a thousand awful engines of red war. 
Let others forge their thunder-throated guns 
And rear their floating forts, their garrisons ; 
The time for Peace and Progress now ts ripe — 
A toast to Double-lettered Linotype ! 
—Victor G. Calver. 


AULT & WIBORG DESIGNS. 

In this number is shown the first of a series of designs 
executed by Will H. Bradley for the Ault & Wiborg Company. 
These are made with bold woodcut effect, and have been 
handled somewhat after the manner of the Christmas cover- 
design on THE INLAND PRINTER. There will be twelve 
different designs, and readers will doubtless look forward to 
them during 1900 with a great deal of interest. Those who 
desire to secure every one of these twelve designs should 
make it a point to subscribe for THE INLAND PRINTER 
beginning with January, so that there may be no question 
about receiving every number during the year. 
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BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment 
on the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens 
for this department must be clearly printed in black Ink on white 
paper, and mailed flat to Ed S. Ralph, 18 East Liberty Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


Vest PocKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 


MopERN LETTERPRESS DEsIGNS.—A collection of designs for job 
composition from the British Printer. 60 cents. 


PRACTICAL PRINTER.—By H.G. Bishop. Containing valuable infor- 
Se the apprentice, compositor, pressman, foreman and proprietor. 
Cloth, $1 

SPECIMENS OF JOBWORK.—By H. G. Bishop. Contains 300 samples 
of printing, set in a great variety of styles, by thirty different printers in 
as many offices. Cloth, $2 


MODERN PRINTING.— Section 1. The Composing Room. By John 
Southward. A handbook of the principles and practice of typography 
and the auxiliary arts. $1.50. 


Jos ComposITION; Examples, Contrast Specimens and Criticisms 
Thereon, together with a brief treatise on display. By Ed S. Ralph. A 
most useful and instructive book. 50 cents. 


DIAGRAMS OF ImposiTIon.—By H. G. Bishop. Schemes for laying 
down the pages for book and pamphlet work, with notes and explanations. 
Printed on best bond paper, bound in leather, 50 cents. 


CONTESTS IN TYPOGRAPHICAL ARRANGEMENT, Volume I, containing 
230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by THE INLAND 
PRINTER. A valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. 


CaAMPSIE’S VEST-POCKET ESTIMATE BLANK Boox.—By John W. 
Campsie. Bvyits use there is no chance of omitting any item which will 
enter into the cost of ordinary printing. Used by solicitors of printing in 
some of the largest offices in the country. 50 cents. 


DE MOontTFOoRT PRESS SPECIMENS.—A magnificently printed speci- 
men book,9 by 11 inches in size; bound in flexible cloth, containing 50 
sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic art, color printing 
and engraving. Specimens of half-tone color-work by various processes 
are also given. $1.10. 

Cost oF PrInTING.—By F. W. Baltes. This book presents asystem of 
accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is suit- 
able for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omis- 
sions, errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work 
can pass through the office without being charged, and its actual cost in 
all detaiis shown. Cloth, $1.50. 


Hints on ImpositTion.—By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are 
devoted to “making” the margins, and this feature alone is well worth 
the price of the book. 4 by 6inches, full leather, flexible. $1. 

Snow & PorTER, Lima, Ohio.— Blotter well printed and 
attractive. 

W. H. CunNINGHAM, Greenup, Illinois.— Specimens neat 
and creditable. 

WILLIAM H. BALL, Traer, lowa.— Folder page neat, well 
designed and artistic. 

A. V. DonAHEYy, New Philadelphia, Ohio.— Blotters neat, 
attractive and well printed. 

GEORGE E. DunBAR, Malden, Massachusetts. — Blotter 
unique and very attractive. 

CLAUDE C. BisHop, Nashville, Tennessee.— Specimens all 
neat, well displayed and attractive. 

WILL O. Upton, Placerville, California.— Stationery head- 
ings good as to display, balance and whiting out. 

HowarRp GopDARD, Aurora, Nebraska.— Card neat and 
attractive. Composition and presswork both good. 

F. A. SmitH, Golden, Colorado.— Your booklet is neat 
and artistic both as regards composition and presswork. 

WILLIAM A. NIMMER, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—Design of 

cover-page very good. Composition neat and attractive. 
Henry A. ANGER, Denver, Colorado.— Artistic designs, 
with correct treatment in every detail, are characteristic of 
your specimens. 

A. L. CuHipMan, Poland, Maine.—Improvement quite 
marked on the Allen note-head over the reprint copy. Other 


stationery specimens very neat. The cover for the Ennis 
booklet is on the artistic order and an excellent piece of 
composition. 

A. L. GouLp, Babylon, New York.—Plan of booklet cover 
all right, but the Art Gothic initial "S” is not in harmony 
with the Tudor Text. 

S. TRuMAN, Hamilton, Canada.— Your display work is 
up to date and very creditable. The balance, whiting out 
and general effect are good. 

EpwWArD W. StuteEs, Grand Forks, North Dakota.— We 
reproduce two of your specimens, examples Nos. 1 and 2. 
No. 1 was a pony statement. It is well balanced, correctly 


STATEMENT 


Grand Forks, N. D., ——_{_____ 18 99. 


co John Qandersiuis or. 


GENERAL 
MERCHANT 














South Fourth Street Telephone No. 28 


No. 1. 


whited out, and shows unique display. No. 2 is a forcefully 
displayed and attractive ad. that will bear close study. All 
of your specimens are neat, attractive and artistic. We 
regret that there were 
no black and white 
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great pains have been 
taken to secure the No. 2. 

best results, both as to 

composition and presswork. The display work is neat, well 
balanced and artistic. 

E. M. BrisTor, Flint, Michigan.—You certainly deserve 
much credit for the excellent work of your pupils. The work 
compares very favorably with that done in larger offices and 
by more experienced workmen. It would be a good plan to 
send us fewer specimens at a time. By this means you will 
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get more information, as it is impossible to criticise so large 
a parcel other than as a whole. 

A. E. Hurs, Logan, Ohio.— Envelope and card specimens 
neat and attractive. Composition well executed. We fail to 
see how you could improve the bill-head. 

WiLBuR H. ZIMERMAN, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— 
Your specimens are very neat, well balanced, displayed, and 
correctly whited out. We see nothing to criticise. 

GEORGE E. CoAapManNn, Rochester, New York.— Your 
specimens are of a pleasing character. The treatment, as 
regards stock, composition and presswork, is excellent. 

Jay CRAWFORD, Shenandoah, Iowa.— We reproduce the 
reprint copy of calendar title-page, example No. 3, together 
with the job as set by you, example No. 4. This is another 
instance of the customer dictating to the compositor. In 
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work. Educate your customers up to a standard where 
quality will be the first consideration. 

A NEAT and attractive private mailing card of The 
Standard Time Stamp Company was forwarded us from 
Chicago, but the name of the sender was not given in the 
request to criticise the work. 


WILKINSON & PERRY, Lynn, Massachusetts.—The card 
printed in colors is not good as to style, but the one in black 
is very good indeed and on the right plan. Note-head not 
so good, although it is well displayed. 


E. O. GILDART, Mason, Michigan.— Viewing the booklets 
as a whole, yours is decidedly the best. The cover is excel- 
lent and the plan and arrangement of the attraction pages, 
as well as the composition, is up to date and very attractive. 
But your ads. are at fault. Theylack snap. In other words, 
the display is neither forceful nor unique. You 
can do better. Your other specimens are very 








creditable. 
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THE Picotr & FRENCH COMPANY, Seattle, 
Washington.—The circular, “The Metal Magi- 








cian,” is an admirable piece of composition and 
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presswork. It is especially commendable for 
its simplified and forceful display. 

THE MARYVILLE TRIBUNE, Maryville, Mis- 
souri.—We have no criticisms to make on your 
large and varied collection of specimens. They 
are artistic and admirably displayed. The 
presswork and cclor schemes are first-class. 

GEORGE P. CHENEY, Windsor, Vermont.— 
The Cabot note-head is very creditable and neat. 
The one with the small type for names of indi- 
vidual partners is the best. It is a bad plan to 
employ large type for this purpose. 

C. O. Kress, Hoosick Falls, New York.— 
Blotter, receipt and title-page of Glee Club jobs 
excellent. Graduation card not good. ‘Too 
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much prominence accorded the admission line. 
It also has a ragged appearance, caused by 
doubling up the line “Graduation Exercises.” 


E. W. Hack, Lake City, Minnesota.—There 








No. 3. No. 4. 


this case the customer had been a printer, and he declared 
that the No. 3 example was a better and more attractive 
piece of work than the No.4example. All we can say is that 
the customer is not educated up to the present standard. 

HARRY B. Harcu, Pittsfield, Ilinois.— The court calen- 
dar is excellent. The border on the institute program is too 
heavy for the type employed. A light-face rule border should 
have been used. 

CHARLES M. BERKHEIMER, Bedford, Pennsylvania. — 
Specimens all have the proper treatment with the exception 
of the large Gilchrist card. The type employed on the latter 
job is too large. 

A PARCEL of specimens was received for criticism from 
Laurel, Mississippi, but as there was nothing to indicate who 
sent them, they will be held until the party who forwarded 
them sends us his name. 

H. E. P., Denver, Colorado.— As to plan your cover-page 
specimen is good, but we do not like the effect of the tri- 
angular block of border in the lower left-hand corner. Other 
specimens quite creditable. 

GROVER & BACHMAN, Niles, Michigan.— Printers will 
always have more or less amateur competition to contend 
with. The specimen you send is certainly bad — too bad to 
take notice of. Education is the only way to make users 
of printed matter see the difference between good and bad 





is not a poor specimen in your entire collection. 
The display is excellent, being forceful without 
being coarse, harmonious, well-balanced and 
correctly whited out. The presswork and color schemes 
are very satisfactory. 

U. A. ANDERSON, Cleburne, Texas.—The specimens show 
that Mr. Pitts has used brains as well as type in the con- 
struction of the work. The specimens are all very credit- 
able. As to the calendars, we can see no contrast to speak 
of, but we prefer the one set in Florentine. 

G. Myers Exriot, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The 
only criticism we have to offer on the Wanamaker title-page 
is that the matter relating to the price of the music is not 
sufficiently clear. The plan and design of the specimen are 
all right, and it has an artistic appearance. 

H. W. Taytor, with F. N. Burt, Buffalo, New York.— 
After a careful examination of your very large parcel of 
specimens, embracing all classes of work, we find them to 
be well displayed, attractive, and on the artistic order. The 
presswork and color combinations are all good. 

STEINHAUSER Bros., Rochester, New York.—Your blotter 
and the letter-head for the Vulcanite Pavement Company are 
your best specimens and are very creditable. Type employed 
on the heading of F. H. Evert is too large, although it is a 
vast improvement over the one with the Art Gothic display 
line. 

JoHn J. F. York, Scranton, Pennsylvania.— Your book- 
lets are unique and commendable. The designs are artistic, 
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and the treatment as to stock and color combinations very 
harmonious. In the future please try and send us black and 
white copies of the finished product, as well as the completed 
work. 

G. GustaFson, Fingal, North Dakota.—Blotters excellent 
as to design, display forceful and artistic. They are up to 
date and very attractive. A decided improvement is notice- 
able on all of the reset jobs, and if the reprint copies had 
been suitable to reproduce we would have shown one of 
them. Your stationery work is first-class. 


FRANK R. AMBROSE, Hillsboro, Ohio. Cover-designs 
excelient. We do not admire the plan of the rule border in 
your booklet. It would have been better and much neater 
to have had no extension of the vertical rules above the 
horizontal ones. Otherwise the booklet is a very attractive 
and pleasing one. Stationery specimens good. 


WALTER REDFIELD, Shenandoah, Ilowa.— The type faces 
employed on specimens are not harmonious. We would 
advise you to get the book published by The Inland Printer 
Company, entitled “Job Composition.” It is just what you 
need. Send in specimens frequently, and few at a time. 
This is the way you will derive the most benefit. 


L. E. Hoyt, Mansfield, Pennsylvania.— We consider The 
Printery card excellent and by far your best piece of work. 
Some of your specimens are too bold, caused by the use 
of too large type. We would 
not advise you to construct your 
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to address lines on stationery work. ‘This is noticeable on 
the Schock note-head. The pastor’s name is too prominent 
on the Baptist-church folder. The heading “Services” is too 
large, as is also the type used for the reading matter under- 
neath the heading. Too many type faces are employed on 
the A. N. Y. Association card. 


F. E. RAtHBuN, Mountain Lake Park, Maryland.— Con- 
sidering your age and experience, your work is very credit- 
able indeed, and shows that you are a studious printer. The 
Mountain Chautauqua program ads. deserve commendation 
as a whole, but there are one or two faulty ones. The type 
employed for the C. M. Rathbun ad. is not suitable, and the 
display is too much alike and lacks character and force. 
The Gothic type in the Weber ad. should not have been used ; 
10-point Jenson would have been all right. Your imprint on 
the cover is by far too large, having the appearance of an ad. 
rather than an imprint. The Thompson card is bad. Do 
not employ condensed gothics in conjunction with such faces 
as Jenson. ‘This card is also too crowded. Had you used a 
trifle smaller type for the secondary display, it would have 
allowed more room to white out the job. Send in few spec- 
imens at a time and send them often. You have the talent 
to make an excellent printer. 


N. H. SHMERL, Chicago, Illinois.— You deserve credit for 
the manner in which you handled your composition. ‘The 
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of the calendar card. Try sim- 
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L. A. OstTENDORF, Newton, 


Illinois.— The border band does 

ni of the 
not give your card a very good 
appearance. Try more simplified 
designs. Move the main dis- Great 
play line, together with the name North 


of proprietor, down on the head- 
ing until it occupies a more cen- 
tral position. Move up the other 
wording to the top of the head- 
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ing, take a proof of it, and see if 
it is not a better arrangement. 
Your own letter-head is good as 
to plan. 

W. H. DIETRICH, Geneva, 
Ohio.— Blotter quite good, but 
there is something wrong with 
the title-page of booklet. The 
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bands of outline fleurs-de-lis are 
all right. Six-point Laurel bor- No. 5. 
der should not have been em- 

ployed. The 2-point black-face rule should also be omitted. 
Reconstruct the wording, using the 12-point Jenson for the 
main display and 8-point for the secondary wording, being 
careful to get a good balance. 

Frep C. HuBBArD, Garrettsville, Ohio.— Taken as a 
whole, your specimens are excellent and artistic as well. 
Your blotter and the Wilson-Clark letter-head are especially 
meritorious. All the reset jobs show improvement over the 
copy. There is a criticism on the card of The Escanaba 
Commission House —the names of co-partners are set in too 
large type. More prominence is accorded the town and 
street address than the line of goods handled. 

O. K. Mour, Allentown, Pennsylvania.— Your reset spec- 
imens are decided improvements over the reprint copies. We 
notice that you incline toward giving too much prominence 


No. 6. 


designs are first-class, the display forceful and artistic. We 
reproduce two of your designs, examples Nos. 5 and 6. 
These specimens are worthy of close study. 

R. H. PAarRMLEE, Rochester, New York.— The type 
employed on the Spang, Compton and Vogel & Binder head- 
ings is too large, giving the specimens an overcrowded 
appearance. It is not a good plan to employ such large type 
on stationery work. With the exception of the ornaments, 
which should have been omitted, the Libuti bill-head is very 
neat and creditable, being your best specimen of stationery 
work. The Herzog card is an excellent one and on the 
artistic order. The Marrion card is good as to plan, but has 
too many type faces employed in its construction. 

THADDEUS S. WALLING, Freehold, New Jersey.— The 
Monmouth Hose Company ticket is by far the best and is 
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excellent both as to design and composition. There is one 
small criticism: The Jenson ornaments composing the top 
border panel should have had the space equalized between 
the rows. In regard to the Hulse Hose Company ticket, 
while the plan is all right, yet the type is too uniform as to 
size. In other words, too much prominence is accorded the 
matter in the side panels. Specimens for reproduction must 
be clearly printed on white paper with black ink. 


FRANK D. MCLEFRESH, Felicity, Ohio.— Your letter-head 
is all right as to plan, but the composition is faulty, as is also 
the color scheme. 
Two shades of blue or 
two of buff would 
have been good in 
conjunction with the 
azure stock. The 
panels are rather large 
and you have so ar- 
ranged the matter 
that it has a scattered 
appearance. It is im- 
possible to tell you 
how to arrange the 
matter without pre- 
paring a contrast 
specimen and this we 
can not do, because 
your specimens are in 
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typographical error in 
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It is capitalized with a 
“J.” The envelope should have the color scheme changed 
and the ornament at the upper left-hand corner should be 
omitted. Otherwise it is all right. 
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Emit RABE, JR., Glens Falls, New York.— While your 
specimens possess considerable merit as a whole, yet there 
are a few minor points upon which you should receive 
instruction. Such things as “Bought of” and “In Account 
with,” should always be set in small type—something that 
will be in proper proportion to the display line which they 
precede, and in a type which will present a contrast. These 
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things should be considered as “white space.” That is, they 
should not be taken into consideration as a part of the line 
to which they are adjacent or connected with. Always cen- 
ter the main display line, allowing the prefixed wording to 
extend to one side. If you attempt to do otherwise, good 
balance is always impaired. When the firm name is a long 
one, it is the best plan to place the prefix at the top imme- 
diately above the main line. Always send us not to exceed 
half a dozen specimens for criticism at a time. We can do 
you far more good in this way than where so large a number 
is to be reviewed. 


C. EARNEST EDGAR, Manchester, New Hampshire.— The 
ads. in the program all “look alike to me.” The reason of 
this is that you have not employed your type to good 
advantage. You should have selected the copy for all the 
ads. to appear on the different pages and then grouped them 
together. After this you should have set one ad. in De Vinne 
for the display and used body type for the secondary word- 
ing. The next ad. could have had Jenson for the display 
lines and body type for the reading matter, and so on 
throughout the different pages. We would have employed 
not to exceed two faces for the display work on any of the 
ads. By alternating the ads. having different type display 
you would have avoided the “sameness.” You made good 
time on the work. The presswork is very good. Twenty- 
five dollars would have been a reasonable price for the work. 


WILLIAM B. BRADFORD, Portland, Maine.— It is certainly 
very discouraging to have an ignorant customer spoil a good 
piece of composition by making silly changes. We repro- 
duce your specimens, and mark them examples 7, 8 and 9. 
Mr. Bradford was handed the copy for a small booklet. It 
was in a rough state, and he proceeded to do the customer 
a favor by editing and rearranging the matter in order to 
have it as it should be. Specimen No. 7 is the proof of the 
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No. 9. 

cover. It was printed on an olive green Melton, in black 
ink. No. 8 was the title-page. When shown the proof, the 
customer did not like the way in which Mr. Bradford had 
handled the work. He concluded to consolidate the cover 
and title pages, giving instructions as to how the work 
should be done. No. 9 is the result. The No. 9 example 
affords a striking contrast of a very poor piece of composi- 
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tion, and is only another instance where a customer thought 
he knew more than he really did. But it was what he 
wanted. The Nos. 7 and 8 examples are excellent and com- 
mendable for their neat, dignified appearance, and simple 
design. 





ENOTES 
— a 


THE Patteson Press and Newspaperdom are now located 
at 33 Gold street, New York. 

THE Western Paper Stock Company has returned to its 
old quarters at 1452-1458 Indiana avenue, Chicago, which 
were destroyed by fire on July 3 last. 





THE Tympalyn Company, Boston, has been sending out 
copies of Harper’s Magazine for December, calling attention 
to one of the forms that was printed on a press equipped 
with their tympalyn. 

F. A. PARTENHEIMER, for the last five years with the 
Philadelphia Record, has accepted the position of advertising 
manager for the Robinson-Danforth Company, proprietors of 
the Purina Mills, St. Louis, Missouri. 

THE Sprague Electric Company removed its New York 
offices on December 16 to Nos. 527 to 531 West Thirty-fourth 
street, where it has larger quarters and better facilities for 
conducting its large and increasing business. 

THE Hill Printing Company, formerly located at Eustis, 
Florida, has recently been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000, and has moved its plant to Gainesville, Florida. 
A complete bindery plant has been added and its facilities 
increased in other ways. 

THE Bullock Electric Manufacturing Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has advertised for bids to extend their main 
building 200 feet. This will make the main machine shop 
500 feet long by 101 feet wide. A large increase in business 
has compelled them to thus expand their plant. 

THE American Type Founders Company has recently 
completed the largest order for type given to any concern in 
many years. It consists of one hundred thousand pounds of 
6-point and one hundred thousand pounds of 8-point. This 
type has gone into the document room of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington. 

Ir is reported from Palmyra, New York, that Western 
capital is about to establish there a new typefoundry that 
will be outside the combination, and to be one of the largest 
in the country. Palmyra is already the center of the printing 
press industry, and the projectors of the new typefoundry are 
said to consider the opening there excellent. 


MARSHALL T. LEVEY, late general manager of the busi- 
ness of The Levey Brothers Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
has sold out his interest in that organization and started a 
new business under the style of The Levey Printing Com- 
pany. He is located at 24 South Alabama and 236-238 East 
Pearl streets. Mr. Levey intends having a thoroughly mod- 
ern plant in every particular. 


THE Olds Gasoline Engine Works have sent out notice 
that hereafter all correspondence for them should be 
addressed to the Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Michigan, 
under which name the firm will hereafter be known, and 
where the general offices of the company will be located. 
The Detroit plant is at 3008 Jefferson avenue, one-half block 
from the Belle Isle bridge. The Lansing works will be 
operated as heretofore, manufacturing gas and gasoline 
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engines, while the larger sizes, together with the motor 
vehicles, marine engines, etc., will be made at Detroit. 


In compliance with a resolution passed on November 14, 
the New York Typothetz has sent a circular letter to every 
employing printer in the city calling attention to the immedi- 
ate necessity of a general advance in prices to cover increased 
cost of production, due to reduction of the working hours of 
employes and advanced prices of materials. The letter says 
that employing printers are now paying eleven per cent more 
for labor than a year and a half ago, and that their plants 
are running but.nine-tenths as many hours. 


A RECENT improvement in the facilities for the production 
of engravings and half-tones is the removal of the Grand 
Rapids Engraving Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, from 
its old quarters in the William Alden Smith block to a build- 
ing erected especially for the company on South Division 
street. The new quarters are much larger, more convenient, 
and will permit a material increase in the already large 
equipment. The company always aims not only to produce 
work promptly, but to do it in the highest style of the art, 
and has honestly won a high reputation for the artistic skill 
of its workmen. The company also has a printing plant. 


JAMES G. Mosson, agent for THE INLAND PRINTER at 
Riga, Russia, announces his removal to St. Petersburg, where 
he has gone to represent the well-known ink firm of Jaenecke 
Brothers & Fr. Schneemann, of Hanover, Germany. ‘This 
firm is known in the United States as the Jaenecke Printing 
Ink Company, and in Russia as the Brothers Jaenecke & Fr. 
Schneemann, Limited. The firm has constructed a large 
factory in Moscow, Russia, where they will make their 
printing-inks, as the Russian customs duties on ink are very 
heavy and practically prohibit the importation of ink from 
other countries. Besides looking after the interest of the ink 
firm, Mr. Mosson will attend as before to taking subscriptions 
for THE INLAND PRINTER, and would be glad to serve readers 
of the magazine in his country if he can be of service. His 
address is Offizierstr. 17, St. Petersburg, Russia. 


On Sunday morning, December 10, the entire electrotype 
foundry of the Sanders Engraving Company, St. Louis, was 
destroyed by fire, and their engraving plant sustained con- 
siderable damage. On Monday morning, December 11, before 
the walls of the old building had cooled, the Sanders Com- 
pany had located a temporary plant fully equipped, and was 
open for business, with a guarantee that all orders would be 
handled in the usual prompt manner. Telegraphic orders 
were sent for machinery, and an entire new and up-to-date 
plant will be in operation within a short time. The tem- 
porary offices are at 501 Mermod-Jaccard building. St. Louis 
firms are endowed with the usual Western push and enter- 
prise, and whether fire, flood or cyclone come along, are ever 
ready to continue business. Nothing can stop them. 





RESIDENCE OF A READER OF THE INLAND PRINTER IN 
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A REMINDER OF PUT-IN-BAY. 


\ ' )HILE those who attended the convention of photo- 
engravers at Put-in-Bay in July last hardly need 
any reminder of the good times they experienced, 

so vividly are the events of that occasion impressed on their 

memories, still those who have received the pamphlet, “* 48,’ 

Or the Rambles of the ‘Big Four,’” will have some of the 
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enjoyable times brought very forcibly and very pleasantly 
to their attention, and be able to keep them in tasty and 
permanent form. The “Big Four” is known to consist of 
John A. Barnes, Ed W. Houser, John Clark and H. H. Winn 
(“Old Man”). Mr. Winn has issued the pamphlet, so he 
says, not with any intention of advertising himself, but 
to show his appreciation of the good 
times he enjoyed with the members of 
the association, and especially with the 
other three gentlemen composing the 
“Big Four,” and we have no reason to 
doubt his word. THE INLAND PRINTER 
has been favored with a copy of this 
book, and was so much pleased with the 
way in which it was gotten out that it 
decided to reprint the principal portion, 
with some of the illustrations, reduced 
somewhat from the originals. The book 
is dedicated to “Jack,” who is (we learn sub rosa) the wife 
of C. S. Bierce. In the introduction Mr. Winn says, in 
relating the experiences, he has ¢ried to be truthful. Only 
those present will know. But this is the story, anyway: 





At the time the Western delegation of 
the National Association of Photo-Engrav- ty 
ers were passing through Detroit on their fe 
way to Put-in-Bay, the writer had the pleas- a - 
ure of being one of a number of the Detroit a i N 
fraternity delegated to receive and enter- oe a | 
tain, besides showing them the beauties of if; 4d 
the city. 

Unfortunately, important business mat- 
ters prevented me from attending the 
reception, and they had started on the 
tally-ho ride, which was the first feature of 
the programme, before I put in an appear- 
ance. I anticipated about where I could 
catch up with the procession—“cut across 














lots ”—just reaching the city hall as the last 
tally-ho passed. Observing a carriage with 
three gentlemen bringing up the rear, and rec- 
ognizing from their badges that they were our 
visitors, I hailed the driver to stop, opened the 
door and swung myself in. As I did so, I was 
greeted with “Well, what do you think of 
that?” I introduced myself to the trio, who 
will now be known as “Pa,” of Chicago; Barn- 
sey, of Chicago, and John, from Milwaukee, of 
brewery fame—don’t misunderstand me; the 
fame is connected with Milwaukee, not with 
John. Although they each offered me a cigar in unison and metaphor- 
ically fell over each other to be sociable, it was some time before we 
were all at ease. 
It takes a Chicago man, however, to make things fit, so after “Pa 
had rolled his eyes at least three or four times, Barnsey had made a few 
of his suave passes, and John had plied me with a dozen or more ques- 
tions, “Pa” settled all doubts by exclaiming, “*Old man,’ you’re all 
right.” 
We were in a coach, driving after five stylish tally-hos. This did not 
suit my new friends, so they improvised — placed the cushions on top of 
the seat back, upon which we “ perched ”— then we rode 
tally-ho fashion, anyway. At this moment Barnsey — 
who, I will note here, was always observing — discov- 
ered “48” painted in big white letters on the uncovered 
seat of the coach. This was the talisman that broke 
the spell; from that time on, to use “Pa’s” words, 
“everything came our way.” 
As we rode around Belle Isle Park, our cameras — 
I should say rather, their cameras— were kept “ pop- 
ping” right and left. If any of the workmen looked up, John would call: 
“Here, there, don’t look up; keep right on with your work!” and, ¢hey 
did. John had such a commanding presence that they took him for one 
of the park commissioners, I suppose. 
Our first stop was at the Detroit Yacht Club. The tally-hos had been 
keeping up such a“tooting” with their horns that we felt that we were 
out-classed, so we borrowed from the club a large megaphone, and on the 
balance of the trip we were “right in it.” Our tones were not as pure, but 
we made more notse, to the edification of the small boys and 
girls, not to speak of our own amusement. 
My new acquaintances were much in evidence, their enter- 
tainment so varied and attractive that their friends dubbed us 
the “ Big Four ’’—thus, I, a passive member, acquired honors 
without an effort. 
We narrowly escaped some of the mounted police; but 
they, catching a wink from me, and after I had explained that 
my friends were from the wild and wooly West, they allowed 
our party to continue their festivities unmolested. 
The next number on the programme was, Trolley Cars 
from Detroit to Mt. Clemens, where we were scheduled to take dinner. 
From here we took the “Sailor Boy” across to the Flats —to the “ Mer- 
vue,” one of the most charming clubhouses in this Venice of America. 
Mr. Hensler, who had charge of this part of the excursion, made himself 
immortal by his constant attention to the wants of the party. 
On arriving at the “ Mervue,” while waiting for supper, John tried to 
coax Pa” into acanoe. “Pa” was foxy. He remarked that he had only 
one suit of clothes, and that he knew his man. 
When, later on, John remarked to me that 
he would like to have “dumped his ‘nibs,’” 
I concluded that “Pa” was something of 
a mind reader. 
We were royally entertained at the 
“Mervue,” and every one seemed to enjoy 
themselves, and especially the supper— 
excepting “Pa.” There is nothing sensitive 
| about “Pa” but his stomach. It so hap- 
pened that his rambles brought him to the 
rear of the clubhouse —noting that the gar- 
= bage and other refuse was dumped close in 

the rear, he remarked that he supposed that 

was what brought the fish around, but “he’d 

be darned if he could eat a fish fed on such 
stuff.” Now, as the proper caper at the “*Mervue” is a fish supper, we 
had fish. John, as usual, had to propound some kind of a question. He 
asked the dining-room girl “ Were the fish caught here?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “just out back” (pointing to the rear of the hotel). 

This was too much for “Pa;” he “passed up” the fish, and confined 
his meal to coffee, ice cream and cakes — this all through John’s curiosity. 
It’s funny how one is amused at another’s misfortune —John laughed, 
Barnsey laughed, and so did I. It was a good joke — strange to say, “Pa” 
could not see it. 

Just before we finished supper, Mr. Lon Saunders, of St. Louis, arose 
and in a very neat speech thanked those 
of Detroit for their kindness and hospi- 
tality. Being one of the “push,” and the 
only modest man of the party, I was 
called upon to reply. Of course, I said it 
was not for me to respond; it was for the 
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~ “other fellow ”—this kind of an introduction is always 
m4 good form—but I really meant it. “Pa” insisted that I 
get up on achair. I declined such prominence. “Pa” 
persuaded—I balked—no good; he just grabbed me, 
and I was “placed.” 

My remarks were very graciously received—my 
reception a delightful reminiscence. I shall try in the 
future to wear out my modesty, and for this reason I 
think I was truly fortunate in being thrown in company 

of my good friends from Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The run down to Detroit on the Greyhound was a sweet commun- 
ion. Barnsey wanted to “get up higher”—we went on the hurricane 
deck. If there is one place in which I can not sit still it is on a boat; but I 
was “penned in”— had to make the best of it. I said we communed; I 
should have said “they.” I had to listen to such expressions as “ Finest 
town I ever saw— Milwaukee isn’t in it— Out of sight. Don’t say Chi- 
cago—Why didn’t they have the convention in Detroit—What’s the use 
of going further. Swell town—Great people —You folks have done the 
grand thing. See that crackerjack of a boat—‘t Well, what do you think 
of that.’ Coming here for a month—Why, we 
are guys chasing around—this is the town to eae 
come to.” 

Reader, I could record more, but space and 
time will not permit. 

Arriving at Detroit, we wended our way to 
the Wayne, and while enjoying the soft, cooling 
south breeze—occasionally a cooling drink — 
we listened to the sweet strains of the orchestra 
in the pavilion. John was too tired to ask ques- 
tions; “Pa” was busy “figuring an assess- 
ment” and Barnsey complacently watched the 
curling smoke from his cigar. With this scene 
before us, we said “au revoir.” The curtain 
dropped —the first act was finished. 

As I had expressed my doubts about being 
able to go over to Put-in-Bay the following day, my new friends were 
instructed by “someone” to see that I did “come along.” How faithfully 
they carried out their instructions remains to be related. 

They called me up by ’phone at my residence—at the office they 
made life a burden for all by their incessant and persistent calls. Then 
they “camped on my trail.” I was finally “rounded up,” but the boat had 
left. Barnsey wanted to hire a tug to chase the boat—* Pa” he chased 
along the docks, but to no purpose. Toledo was “called,” and we were 
informed that a boat left for the * Bay ” so that we could reach our desti- 
nation early in the evening. I still insisted I could not go. Finally, asa 
compromise, I agreed to go to the depot and see 
them off. Here is where I got into deep water. 
“Pa” had purchased four tickets—I was kid- 
naped; dragged aboard without bag or bag- 
gage—with a dissolution of my business part- 
nership as a possibility of my sudden departure. 
It mattered not to them—the “ Big Four” were 
now reunited and ready for business. Of course, 
I could not help reflecting; however, a natty 
lunch in the buffet car made me feel better. On 
arrival at Toledo we had some two hours to 
spare. Barnsey and I gotashave. I boughta 
clean collar, so that I could make my toilet on 
arrival at the “Bay.” “Pa” and John amused 
themselves taking “snap shots.” 

Right here let me state that my friends with their kodaks made me 
weary. I was continually the object of their amusement. I was 
“snapped” in all shapes and under all conditions—could not stoop, turn 
sidewise or look at a pretty woman without a “snap” from one of the 
three, much to John’s particular amusement; as for me, it kept me on the 
“hump ”—I was constantly in fear that they would be “snapping” some 
compromising negatives that would need some explaining should they 
ever come within reach of my wife. 

We boarded the Ogontz— found that we constituted four-fifths of its 
passengers. Barnsey seemed uneasy—he walked to and fro, peeking 
here and there. I ventured to inquire if he was in doubts as to the sea- 
going qualities of our little steamer. “No,” he replied. “Am just feeling 
as if this boat is kind of familiar.” 

“Ever in the boat business ?” 











®"No.” 
Lf "Then what are you so curious about?” 
NS “Darned if I know — just feel that way; a fellow can’t 
> Nee help his feelings.” 
a Just then the captain came along and 


Barnsey plied him with questions, and dis- 
covered that it was a Chicago boat, for- 
merly belonging to “Black Jack.” I could 
have kicked that captain afterward. 
Barnsey just got me into a corner 
and poured out the life and history 
of “ Black Jack.” “Pa” knew a little 
something about him, and he had to 
go into detail. John prolonged the 
agony by asking questions, and I, 
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for politeness sake, had to look interested and listen— what the devil did 
I care about * Black Jack”! 

Just as Barnsey had taken a fresh hold on the subject, the captain 
came around with a box of cigars—this gave me an opportunity to get 
out of my corner, kept John silent for a few 
minutes, and started Barnsey on a new tack. 

When he picked up his cigar he gave me 
the wink and said: “What do you think of 
°48’ now? Don’t you remember the ‘48’ on 
our carriage seat, yesterday — that’s our mas- 
cot—wait until tomorrow; I’m going to play 
any stock I can get hold of at forty-eight — 
twill be a winner.” 

Well, Barnsey did not play the markets 
next day; he was: busy, very busy. However, 
later on I came to the conclusion that we had 
a mascot, a talisman or something, for everything seemed to turn to our 
advantage and enjoyment. 

The run across the lake was charmingly enjoyed by all. “Pa” made 
a bluff at a nap; John was kept busy “snapping” at everything within 
range, and, when not thus occupied, kept the captain busy answering 
questions. At this point let me remark that John will never go short of 
anything, either in knowledge, solids or liquids, for the sake of asking. 
To answer his flood of questions one needs to carry a pocket encyclo- 
pedia. 

Barnsey and I communed together, as it were. He told me how he 
liked, yes I think he even said “loved Detroit”— what a fine fellow I was, 
and when I looked into those blue eyes and felt that he was not “josh- 
ing ”— well, I’m a poor, weak mortal—I felt flattered, not on 
account of myself, understand, but for our beautiful city. 

We made the * Bay” just about dusk. As we stepped on 
the dock we noticed a car waiting to take us to the Victory. 
On our arrival at the hotel the “Big Four” were graciously 
received by the ladies—the gentlemen were in convention. 
We were not expected until the following morning, so our 
arrival was in the nature of a surprise. 

We were hungry, but we felt it our duty to attend to busi- 
ness first. We did not feel spirited enough to enter into any of 
the discussions. Barnsey was full of ideas, but too weak to 
propose them. We just sat and listened. Now, when you pause and con- 
sider that to listen is a lost art, and then bear in mind that the “ Big Four” 
(if I do say it myself) were “talkers” themselves— reader, you must 
admit that they made a great sacrifice and showed their good breeding 
but then ¢hey were hungry. 

When we retired from the convention Barnsey insisted on a dzg steak. 
John wanted an English chop and I don’t know what. He had a list of 
wants that would have fed a good-sized family a week. “Pa” was in 
doubt — he was so hungry, he said, “that he could eat the top of a stove.’ 
An impossible feat, but he looked every inch his words. As for myself, I 
had nothing to say. If I made any suggestion I was politely told it was 

none of my darned business, and, well—it was 
three to one—I’m small—reader, you'll under- 
=o stand. 
7 We were not able to secure the sundry hot 
dishes desired by my companions, but by “jolly- 
ing” managed to have served quite a nice colla- 
tion, which “Pa” termed “cold truck.” Our good 
fortune seemed to mystify the other guests, and 
the * Big Four ” were termed “lucky dogs”; Barn- 
sey insisted that to our mystic “48” was due the 
credit. 

As we left the dining-room sweet strains of 
music caught our ears—we knew dancing would 
follow. Barnsey is a searcher after truth, and he 
got into a stiff argument with a dozen of the 

\4, | delegates, and kept them all busy. I could not 

ry ne help saying to myself, * Well, you can not tell by 

appearances.” When I looked into those blue 
eyes I did not think he could, or would, say boo! to his mother-in-law ; 
but there he was in the thickest of the argument, holding down the 
bunch.” 

And John, what was he doing? “Snapping, 
experimenting on moonlight pictures. 

* You can’t take moonlights,”’ I ventured to remark. 

“That’s what ¢hey all say— somebody’s got to make a move. Now, 


if I could get a two-hour exposure —” 








’ of course — he called it 


“But the moon moves,” I suggested. 7 

“I know that, you guy. (We had got very 2k 
familiar by this time and “pet” mames were liber- | @ \y 
ally exchanged.) That’s the point I am figuring on. he Ne \ 
Now, if I could fit this camera so that it would travel ~ PN \\ 


in time with the moon —if I could hit its latitude and x 

longitude, don’t you see that I could focus, Y aps 'Y 

put on a time traveler and then —” Aw 
4 
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“One minute,” I said—he was getting 
beyond my depth—"“just start that over 4 
again.” hur 

Well, he gave me a cold, withering look, “ 
grabbed his camera and went off mad. 
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I next “chased up”* Pa.” He was awfully busy with a little fellow — 
more convention business. He was talking mostly with his hands—in 
the vernacular of the street, he had the little fellow “up a tree,” and as I 
had learned to know “Pa,” and as I had no desire to change places with 
the other fellow, I did a two-step to the rear. 

My three friends were all having a good time. I was left to shuffle for 
I had to do something, so I joined the dancers. 

As I have before remarked, I am modest. It took me a little time to 
summon up courage enough to secure a partner. It was not exactly my 
timidity or my retiring nature, but the ladies were all so charming and 
beautiful that I hesitated which to ask first. 

The music ceased at midnight. John asked," What shall we do next ?” 
I suggested that the proper thing would be to go to bed. “Bah!” they 
exclaimed, and looked at me as if Iwas acriminal. Barnsey was first to 
the pole. He suggested a Dutch lunch. This hit mein atender spot. I 
agreed — this was not necessary. “Pa” rushed down stairs to attend pre- 
liminaries, while we rounded up a few “congenials.” Adjourned below, 
had lunch and sundries, sang songs of home, of country and of love, until 
the chanticleer’s note gave warning that daylight was at hand. 

I hope I may be pardoned, but I can not refrain from making history. 
There were around that festive table, besides the “ Big Four,” Max Levy, 
Claud Bierce, H. A. Gatchel, W. Stiles, L. F. Eaton and Mr. Haffner. 
Some were accompanied by their wives. 

What a Bohemian group we were! How happy with our songs! How 
well now the writer remembers the sweet sentiment of Mr. Levy’s reci- 
tations — how could we forget the witticisms and “hayseed” talk of our 
friend Bierce, and the funny stories of Mr. Gatchel. And“ Jack”— yes, I 
can see now those eyes, sparkling in merriment. What a charm you lent 
to the surroundings you know not — it can not be expressed in words. The 
"Big Four” will often think of you; yes, remember you and your good life 


myself. 


companion. 

It goes without saying that we were not up as early the next morning 
as would be desired, or as might be expected of delegates ; but we really 
did get up /ha/t morning. 

As I have intimated, “Pa” was the very essence of good nature. 
Someone wanted a plaster—for what I don’t know and don’t care— 
enough to say that that plaster was wanted, and “Pa,” in the goodness of 
his heart, started in quest of it. It was fully a mile down town. He went 
into a store where they sold everything, from paregoric to carpet tacks. 

* Any mustard plasters ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

* How much?” 

“Fifty cents 

“Fifty h—, for what?” 

"A box.” 

"Don’t want a box.” 

“Can't help it— don’t break boxes.” 

"You don’t break boxes, eh? Look here, my friend. I’m from the 
West—do you understand — from the West. Let me whisper to you, I’m 
from Chicago. You don’t break boxes! Well, what do you think of that! 
Say, here is 10 cents—I want /wo mustard plasters— want ’em bad— 
understand. Just deliver the goods quick, or I'll break ——’ 

The clerk “ delivered the goods.” 

*Pa” said: “Much obliged, friend; if you’re ever over my way call and 
I'll— well, ta-ta; just vou call.” 

We found the business sessions of the day interesting and instructive. 
Our cheerful friend Bierce, well groomed and débonnaire, gave us some 
points on “ How to manage our business.” He handled his subject grace- 
fully and with ease, but this was to be expected —it is much easier to tell 
the other fellow how to do it than to do it one’s self. 

We took a shine to Bierce —couldn’t help it. 
jollier. A past master in telling you “how to do it.” 
were nickel-in-the-slot machines at all four corners of the Hotel Victory. 
He was continually on the jump from one machine to the other, explaining 
to his friends how to “beat” them. 

The following is not verbatim, but pretty near it: 

Put in on the red and yellow.” 

"Well that’s too bad; now try yellow, white and black.” 

“Say, you came near it that time; now, you just put up on the yellow 
and green— must win this time.” 

* Dear me, that’s hard luck; try it again — green and red.” 

This time red wins and pays 10 cents ; then jollier Bierce says, “ There, 
I told you so,” and I’m darn’d if the fellow didn’t smile on Bierce, although 
out 40 cents, as if he had much to be thankful for. 

Did he play? Not much; but he edged on his friends all the same, 
getting lots of sport for nothing. Once in a while, when no one was 
around, and when he thought the machine was full of nickels, and he had 
figured it was about time for a forty-to-one-shot to come out, he would 
take a flyer himself, but, as we have before remarked — when no one was 
around. 

Another one of Bierce’s strong plays was to jolly the ladies and tell 
them how delighted he was to have them along, while on the surface one 
could see he was deeply envious of the “Big Four” because they were 
having so much fun “stagging it.” Of course, he did not express himself 
in so many words; but actions, they speak louder than words. The 
reader must remember that this is an individual opinion; yet, with full 
knowledge of how tender his memory is revered by the ladies, [ truly hope 
I am mistaken. Personally, we don’t care what any one says about our 
friend Bierce ; he is a jolly good fellow, anyway. 


” 


He is a natural born 
For instance, there 
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We have digressed more than we intended —let us return to business. 

A gentleman, I forget his name, pleaded that we (in a competitive 
sense), bury the hatchet and refrain from sticking each other under the 
fifth rib, and unite ourselves into a united brotherhood. Then there would 
be no more “cutting”—we would all get good prices—the millennium 
would be reached. The speaker had the modus operandi pat, the facts 
and the figures, but, alas! the skeptic is always with us— a bud had blos- 
somed to wither. 

Brother Binner told us in his rapid-gun-fire manner some of his kinks 
in advertising, and we have been trying to unravel the kinks ever since. 
It is truly refreshing to find a man who has made his pile generous enough 
to tell you how to make a stake, yet this convention was made up of such 
a lot of jolly, good-natured spirits that we got beyond being surprised at 
anything. 

Max Levy smiling (I would give a cool hundred to acquire his smile) 
explained all about his new fan-dangled acid-blast process, and how we 
could all make money hand over fist and get rich ere another convention. 
Strange, but there was no one who seemed anxious to get in on the ground 
floor. 

Brother Binner, who is always out for information, broke in at this 
point and asked what mechanical methods were used to acquire certain 
Did our friend Levy explain? Well, not exactly! He brought 
into play “that smile,” changed the subject and talked royalties. 

Then came the election. Nice things were said about the other fellow. 
Brother Benedict, however, got the largest amount of taffy, the most 
votes, and was elected president. Then there was more jollying and 
more voting, and one of the members of the * Big Four” had the distinc- 
tion of being elected to serve on the executive committee; thus were 
more honors added to the mystic number “48.” 

After dinner the convention assembled on the lawn for their picture by 
Max Levy and others. This is about the only time the * Big Four” got 
separated. I know my location, and I would gamble a dollar to a dough- 
nut that my three friends will show up not far from the front —if there’s 
any significance in Barnsey’s “48.” 

As we had to catch the steamer Frank E. Kirby for Detroit at 
5 o’clock, we could not remain for the close of the afternoon session. 
We gathered up the baggage, while “Pa” made a settlement; then 
boarded the car in front of the hotel—a alfh hour later were aboard 
the steamer. 

When the boat was a few feet from the dock, Barnsey, who was lean- 
ing on the rail taking a farewell look at the island’s shore, called our atten 
tion to a trio of fluttering handkerchiefs. We immediately recognized 
“Jack” in the center. We were not only'delighted, but flattered at this 
graceful remembrance. Many pretty things were said in recognition of 
this compliment. Well, “Jack,” here’s to you and yours: May the pass- 
ing moments be sweet and swift, so that we may soon meet again. 

Nothing outside of the ordinary occurred on our way up to Detroit. 
“Pa” ate two pies and continually reminded us that he was hungry and 
what size steak he was going to demolish on his arrival in Detroit. John 
kept up a running fire of questioning, something as follows: That’s a 
lighthouse, ain’t it— what island is that—is that mainland—that isn’t 
Canada ?—is that so— well, what do you think of that!—nice people, 
these Canadians — do some business away back of Essex. How far from 
Detroit —never— well, what do you think of that! This is the river— 
what time do we get there — boat ever break down— you don’t say so— 
say, I’m hungry. Then he picked up his kodak and commenced to “fix” 
the shutter. I vanished in the dusk. 

Barnsey —I came near forgetting him at this time. As I have said 
before, he is a “searcher for truth.” I found him nestled by the paddle- 
box, discussing the stars with an old gentleman and /wo companions. I 
heard something about the “Dipper” and the North Star. I just heard 
Barnsey remark that he “took his bearings by the North Star,” but when, 
where or on what conditions was lost in the moonlight haze. 

Barnsey is naturally sympathetic, so it can be readily understood that, 
when he noticed a poor fellow leaning over the rail a few feet away, he was 
governed by first impulses. This man really was having a hard time of 
it, and all to himself. Barnsey went up and touched him on the shoulder 
and said, “Sick, friend?” 

The poor fellow lifted his death-white face and faintly murmured: 
"S-i-c-k! S-i-c-k!! You d-d-amn-d fool— do you think I am doing this for 
fun?” And Barnsey turned away, his sympathetic nature dampened but 
not extinguished. 

We arrived at Detroit on schedule time. Many things had occurred 
during the last half-hour of the journey, both in jest and repartee, that was 
highly amusing. “Pa” remarked to John that he had “wrinkles in his side 
from laughing.” 

“Wrinkles in your side — that’s nothing; I’ve wrinkles in my stomach, 
I'm so hungry ”—his ruling thought still prevailing. 

Barnsey, patient Barnsey, I don’t remember you complaining about 
anything; but those other two fellows seemed to vie with each other in 
attending on their stomachs. Yet I will say this much for “Pa,” he was 
truly solicitous on my account. 

We started in quest of “that steak.” We found it at the Metropole. 
My epicurean friend from Chicago, “Pa,” who ought to know, passed 
judgment upon it as being “ out of sight "— this can be taken in a figurative 
and realistic sense. Between bites I had to listen to varied eulogies on 
Detroit and its citizens. Finally, we lit our cigars, and having some thirty 
minutes to spare, leisurely walked to the Michigan Central depot. 

I parted with the trio on the train. Barnsey’s blue eyes had lost their 


results. 





luster —to use his own language, he was “dead tired.” John was tenderly 
placing his kodak away for the night. “Pa,” true to the responsibility of 
his title, although “ played out,” accompanied me to the platform. As I 
swung off I heard * Ta-ta, ‘old man,’ God bless you,” and the train was 
out in the darkness. 

As I passed through the depot I was reminded that it was midnight. 
The streets were deserted and a sense of loneliness was upon me — it was 
the awakening from a pleasant dream. 
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BY E. F. WAGNER. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from lithographers, lithographic artists, and others interested. Indi- 
vidual experiences in any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. 
Difterences of opinion regarding answers given by the editor will 
recive respectful consideration. Mark letters and samples plainly 
E. F. Wagner, 4 New Chambers street, New York. 





GRAINING OF ALUMINUM PLATES FOR LITHO-PRINTING. 
C. G., of the M. L. Co., of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Address 
the superintendent of the Providence Lithographic Company, 
Mr. Smith, 102 Westfield street, Providence, Rhode Island, 
and I have no doubt he will be of great help to you in the 
troubles you speak of. 

ETCHING ON MOTHER-OF-PEARL.— P. C., Hartford, Con- 
necticut, writes: “Could you advise an old subscriber how 
to ‘bite in’ a name on a mother-of-pearl comb?” Answer.— 
Clean the substance, then coat with asphaltum or engraver’s 
varnish (etchground). When dry, work in your lettering 
through the ground ; then apply nitric (azotic) acid, thinned 
in about one hundred parts of water. 

INKS AND VARNISHES USED IN PRINTING FROM HIGH 
ETCHED STONES, ON LACQUERED Tin.—A. M., Washing- 
ton, D. C., writes: “I am more than obliged to you for 
your kind information by letter. I enclose a few samples of 
tin printed in New York by T. P. P. Co. Can you find out 
what they put in to produce that high gloss luster? They 
have it in the black, too. I wonder if there is not magnesia 
in the red or all inks to produce that body. What is your 
idea? I have excellent results this year with etching by 
using your liquid wax in the ink; I use an alcohol lamp 
(blower). How many impressions does New York get from 
a dry stone? Can you find out?” Answer.— Your speci- 
men of tin printing received. The specimen printed direct 
from type, which you had marked on back, was lacquered 
atter the black was printed, and consequently it blurred. 
The other samples designated “T. P. P. Co.” are printed 
with a strong body color, containing Japan varnish, and the 
baking (stoving) has not been continued very long. The 
samples of your own work are very good, but your ink has 
not yet the consistency of that of your competitors. The 
extra gloss is put on later, and consists usually of a gum 
lacquer. The number of impressions on tin from a high 
etched (pure gray) stone, if handled with care, can exceed 
50,000. Of course, it depends upon nature of the subject. 

SPECIMEN OF LIMESTONE FROM ATHENS, GREECE.—J. E. 
Mason, Athens, Greece, writes: “Having made inquiries of 
the Hon. D. E. McGinley, United States Consul in this city, 
respecting the probability of an opening of business with 
some importers of lithographic stone in the United States, he 
strongly advised me to write to you, as he was certain that 
you can find the proper person. I send you by post a small 
sample of a quarry of this stone. This quarry has never 
been worked. The position of the quarry is near to a line of 
railway to a seaport in Greece. Should the sample be good, 
and in case there should be a demand for considerable quan- 
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tities I can make calculations as to probable cost of excava- 
tion and shipping, on being informed as to the quantity which 
can be taken in one shipment and what amount could be 
exported yearly. Also what dimensions would be wanted and 
some descriptions of pieces to be carefully selected. <An- 
swer.— We give space to the above letter from Mr. Mason, 
as it may find response from some one interested. To us it 
seems the same old story, of stone found here and there on 
different parts of the globe, but the labor to obtain the slabs 
(outside of Bavaria) never yet paid. The chip sent us is 
much too small, and therefore useless in making a trial to see 
how the stone would work. I can say, however, from experi- 
ence, the slate and pebble is too dominant in this sample to 
make a good lithographic stone; the color must be much 
lighter. There seem to be many glass and flint veins, and 
the character of the structure is brittle and harsh. Could a 
piece in the shape of a slab, say 5 by 6 inches, be obtained, 
of a clear, even body, and more toward a gray cream color 
(considerably more lime in the composition), it might yet be 
worth while, for in spite of the metal now coming in vogue, 
limestone of a pure kind is a most valuable material for lith- 
ographic engraving, drawing and stippling. 


A USEFUL Book FOR ARTISTS, ENGRAVERS, PHOTO AND 
PRocEss LIrTHOGRAPHERS.— The most welcome guest to the 
process-worker, at this time of year, is “Penrose’s Pictorial 
Annual.” It is not only a welcome guest, but to many is a 
very dear friend. In its pages we find accurately described 
and depicted the progress of the world in the photo-process 
arts. That this progress is becoming master of the fields of 
printing is more and more evident. The volume before us 
abounds with the most useful and practical information, and 
of these “color” is a feature. It is not only supremely inter- 
esting in its information, but cleverly attractive in its many 
illustrations. The articles are by practical workers whose 
names and work are known wherever process blocks are made: 
W. Gamble, Colonel Waterhouse, W. Cronenberg, Max Levy, 
M. Wolfe, Oscar E. Binner, W. D. Richmond, C. G. Zander, 
George Dawson, Horace Wilmer, Chapman Jones, E. Sanger 
Sherherd, etc. The illustrations include examples of photo- 
gravure, collotype, four-color and three-color work, half- 
tones in one and two printings, the new “Rembrandt” 
method, giving prints resembling artistically toned photo- 
graphs, a beautiful “ Photochrom” view, and more than fifty 
selected illustrations, initials, etc., in the text. The new vol- 
ume is notable for the amount of information and illustration 
it contains dealing with three and four color work. ‘This sub- 
ject is invariably dealt with from the practical standpoint, 
and by men who are authorities in their departments. An 
exceptionally valuable paper is that contributed by Col. J. 
Waterhouse on “Etching Fluids for Copper,” practically cov- 
ering the whole field. “The Half-tone Theory Graphically 
Explained” is another paper worthy of special mention. 
Briefly, the book is one which everybody interested in process 
reproduction should see, and having seen, will desire to pos- 
sess. It is printed on fine woodcut paper, and bound in 
cloth, with a cover of artistic design. Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
Sole American agents, Tennant & Ward, New York, or 
Inland Printer Company, Chicago and New York. 


How Mucu Capita Is USED IN STARTING A LITHO- 
GRAPHIC PLANT?—A correspondent in Connecticut, who 
consumes a great deal of lithographed work, writes to inquire 
the cost of starting and maintaining a lithographic plant 
to be run as an accessory to his present establishment, and 
the profit he may be likely to derive. He has also been 
approached by a new rotary press builder as to the benefit 
obtained from these machines, and wishes our straightfor- 
ward opinion on them. Therefore, as the questioner has 
given us a good idea of the amount of labels he uses, and 
the present cost of same, together with samples of the work, 
it will be easy to advise him. 1. More economical to run two 
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presses than one.— By the following estimate of a plant run- 
ning one flat bed steam press it will be observed that he can 
not make it pay, as he could not keep the establishment run- 
ning all the time; therefore, it would be well for him to 
secure some orders for printing from other sources than his 
own. Now, if he does this he will soon find that he can run 
two steam presses with almost the same help that it takes to 
operate one, and the putting in of at least two printing 
machines, one smaller and another larger, would. be advis- 
able. 2. Selection of lott, machinery and other essentials fora 
litho pressroom.— The selection of an airy, light and dry loft, 
supplied with running water, artificial light, heat and power, 
would be the next thing to determine. After the presses are 
placed in position, partitions set, etc., two hand presses are 
necessary, one for pulling impressions from small stones, and 
another for making the transfers for the steam presses, iron 
beds for the clamping and stretching of the metal plates used 
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as substitutes for stone, and the necessary baths and tanks 
for their preparation and renovation are also necessary, also 
stone racks, etc.; a large table for the laying out and meas- 
uring of sheets and sizes, etc.; next a bronzing machine, 
ruling machine and paper-cutting machine. These would 
constitute the principal items of expense. To go into all the 
minor details of tools, ink, slabs, rollers, chemicals, racks, 
etc., would exceed our limit here, and must be left to the 
practical man who shall have charge of the shop, and who 
can be relied upon to furnish all, according to the necessity 
of the peculiarities of the work to be executed, assuming 
that enough money is ready to start properly, paying for 
allin cash. 3. Cost of a fair-sized litho plant.— The items 
of expense for the aforesaid machinery would be about as 
follows: One No. 2 steam press (secondhand), $1,500; one 
No. 4 steam press (new), $5,000; tanks, etc., $50; belting, 
pulleys, shafting, $75; carpenter, $50; one cutting machine 
(secondhand), $250; a bronzing machine, $175; three hand 
presses, $225; a ruling machine, $75; three iron beds, $150 ; 
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six small stones, $25; twelve large plates, $200; miscella- 
neous expenses in starting, $500; cash in hand for working 
capital, $5,000; total, $13,275. 4. Wages usually paid, and 
other expenses tor first year.— The yearly wages, rent, office, 
etc., would be about as follows: Rent (year), $1,500; power, 
$150; insurance on $8,000, $25; stationery, stamps, etc., 
$125; material, including paper stock, ink, etc., $750; wear 
and repair of machinery, etc., $100; interest on investment 
at three per cent, $390; transferrer, $1,300; helper, $625 ; 
pressman, $1,560; feeder, $650; porter, $650; boy, $200; 
clerk or bookkeeper, $780; general engraver and designer, 
$1,300; agent or drummer, $1,300; miscellaneous, $100; 
total, $11,505. Making the initiatory expenses for starting 
plant (including cash in treasury, $5,000), $13,275; the first 
year’s running expenses for rent, ink, insurance, material, 
paper, etc., $3,040, and the wages for nine persons, $8,465 — 
total running expenses, $11,505. Capacity of plant described, 
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and balance for first year..— Provided now, you have been 
successful in having kept the plant steadily running without 
bad accounts and other losses, which can be avoided only 
under fhe most careful management, you will have printed 
about 3,100,000 impressions with the two flat bed presses 
(mixed runs), estimating the same at the average you are 
now paying for your work, of about $1 per 100 impressions, 
making it in round numbers, say $30,000 of business yearly, 
and the balance sheet would show the result about like this: 
Income first year, $30,000; expenses first year, $11,500; bal- 
ance, $18,500. Profits to be derived trom the litho industry.— 
As it can not be assumed that this plant could have been run 
smoothly without a thoroughgoing superintendent and a 
foreman, we must subtract the wages of these two important 
officials in every well regulated plant from the $18,500 — 
foreman, $1,750; superintendent, $2,600—leaving $14,150 
as dividend to the company, or about eleven per cent over 
the interest on investment. It will be seen from this that 
fair profits can be obtained from the lithographic industry, 








but at the same time I must emphasize the fact that the 
result is only obtainable by the most rigid economy, good, 
conscientious workmen, rigid attention to all details, and a 
steady run of work. 


An IpEAL LiTHOGRAPHIC TRustT.— The Lithographic 
Engravers’ and Designers’ League of America, formed on a 
broad and liberal basis, for friendly intercourse, mutual 
advancement of interests, and to exercise a watchful eye over 
possible exaggerations of their own powers or the abuse of 
their rights by those employing them, have now been firmly 
organized in New York city. One hundred and thirty 
representative men, affiliating with the organized litho- 
graphic printers, photo-engravers, steel and copper plate 
engravers, etc., all intelligent factors of a civilized com- 
munity, want it to be understood that they do not wish to 
propagate strife or ill-will, strikes, nor anything that is un- 
reasonable or avoidable. The cardinal principles of their 
endeavors will be directed, first, toward securing an efficient 
fund to assist members out of work, in dull times, to obtain 
other places or occupations; second, to agitate against the 
practice of those habitually doing overwork, which is so 
detrimental to many a deserving coworker (who is in that 
way kept from earning money with which to support himself 
and family); third, to maintain an employment bureau, 
where a list of those out of work may be kept, so that those 
seeking help may be able to secure just the kind of talent 
they want (a record of the habits and ability of every man 
being kept under the supervision of a competent workman, 
on the books of the bureau); fourth, to agitate against the 
illegitimate trade office (so-called “sweat-shops”), degenerate 
establishments which lower the standard of work and wage, 
and so disastrously step into competition with the regular 
employe, creating, also, an unnecessarily great number of 
half-bred apprentices, at the same time affording unscrupu- 
lous agents the opportunity to bid on orders which by right 
belong to properly established concerns. These are the 
ambitions of the new “league,” and we can not but congrat- 
ulate the brotherhood on its pure aims, and hope it may find 
a reverberating echo in other large centers of lithography in 
order to uphold the two sister arts, designing and engraving, 
in their full strength and vigor. THE INLAND PRINTER cir- 
culates as a text and specimen book, particularly among these 
members of the craft. We can not resist the pressure any 
longer and will henceforth make reasonable room for mat- 
ters pertaining to that organization. 


THE AUTOMATIC FEEDER ON THE ROTARY COLOR PRESS. 
—S. W. B., Boston, Massachusetts, writes: “I have been 
for several years interested in perfecting sheet-feeding ma- 
chinery, and have consequently read regularly THE INLAND 
PRINTER with a view to keeping myself informed of the 
development of automatic paper feeders. There seem to be 
several feeding machines, attachable to type-printing presses, 
but I should judge that none of them could be used in litho- 
color printing. Having read in your columns of the success- 
ful developmont of the art of printing from aluminum plates, 
using comparatively fast-running presses, I should be glad to 
know your opinion as to the field open to a paper-feeding 
machine attachable to rotary presses alone. Would not the 
fact that a rotary press, such as those built by the Aluminum 
Plate & Press Company, Huber, and R. Hoe & Co., by the 
use of an automatic feeder, do the finest register work at a 
speed beyond the capacity of a man to feed, cause a consid- 
erable demand for a feeding machine, to keep pace with the 
press? I do not claim a saving in the number of men 
employed, but / smost emphatically claim an increase in prod- 
uct of forty to fitty per cent. Would it be a reasonable expec- 
tation to sell at least one hundred such feeders a year? I 
should greatly value your opinion on this subject, having 
arrived at a point where it is necessary to lay down some 
definite lines to follow in introducing the machine to the 
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lithographic trade. Color printing can be successfully done 
only from lithographic presses. Would not that fact cause a 
greater demand for feeding of a successful kind? From my 
point of view it seems difficult to see how the owners of 
rotary presses could do without the feeder if it will do faster 
and better work than a man.” Answer.— You are perfectly 
correct in your conclusion regarding the lithographic trade 
and its adoption of fast-running machinery. The maximum 
speed today on the flat-bed press is 10,000 for nine hours, 
taxing the utmost capacity of a man feeding, and the rotary 
would yield 15,000 to 30,000 at least, if an automatic feeder 
were at hand that could feed that number of sheets correctly. 
Aside from ‘that, there are too many advantages on the side 
of the rotary and its metal-printing capacity with its large sheet 
not to be appreciated by the coming lithographer. The growth 
of our trade is steadily increasing, so that I feel confident the 
next census report will show above four hundred establish- 
ments at the close of the year, an increase over 1890 of 180 
establishments. The chances of selling such a feeding 
machine at the rate of one or more hundred per year, pro- 
vided it has enough good points in its favor to make itself 
useful, are very fair indeed. 


SIMULTANEOUS NEGATIVES FOR USE IN THREE-COLOR 
PRINTING. — William G. B., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
writes: “I enclose an article with illustrations, torn out of 
British Journal Almanac, describing a camera, exactly on 
the same lines as our friend C. L. M., St. Louis, describes. 
Anyway, I do not see what is gained in ordinary process 
photography under skylight by trying to make the three 
negatives at once, especially where larger sizes are used. 
Certainly outdoors, from nature, with moving foliage, etc., it 
would be a great advantage. Mr. F. E. Ives, of this city, 
has a camera adapted to making the three negatives at one 
time, but has not placed it on the market as yet. In print- 
ing in natural colors three or more plates are used, each of 
which is sensitized for a special kind of rays. As these plates 
must be absolutely alike, there must be three perfectly cor- 
responding negatives of the same object taken at the same 
distance and from the same point of view. As all these 
operations involve more or less expenditure of time, it is self- 
evident that, with the means hitherto at command, it was 
only lifeless objects of which several exactly similar neg- 
atives could be taken in rapid succession, while portraits or 
landscapes with moving objects could either not be produced 
at all or only with the greatest difficulty. These drawbacks 
are now claimed to be obviated by the new apparatus repre- 
sented in the drawing (in Fig. 1 longitudinal, in Fig. 2 
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transverse section), which permits of the simultaneous pro- 
duction of three or more perfectly similar negatives by 
means of an objective, thus rendering possible the produc- 
tion of portraits and landscapes in natural colors. The 
apparatus consists of a photographic camera, A, with the 
objective, O, which throws a reverse picture of the object to 
be taken, a 6, upon a screen at a! 6', or, as with the terres- 
trial telescope, in the air. Three congruent lenses, /, /', 2, 
are now placed in the back part of the camera, as close as 
possible to each other, and in such a manner that the optical 
axis of each lens passes through the optical center of the 
objective, O. The distance of these lenses, /, /', /, from 
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the picture, a! 6', is equal to double the focal distance of the 
former. Immediately behind each lens is placed a right- 
angled isosceles prism, ~, p', £”, the surface of the hypote- 
nuse being coated with silver (in the illustration only / is 
represented), which deflects the rays falling through one lens 
at a right angle, and projects at a’ 6? a new image of a 6. 
Three backs, c, c', c (Fig. 2), each with a sensitized plate, 
are now placed at a? 6*. If the prisms were not used, the 
images cast by the lenses would partially overlap each other. 
It would, indeed, without the use of prisms, be impossible, 
by drawing the lenses suitably apart, so to place the backs 
that the images should not overlap. But for practical 
reasons the use of the prisms is always to be preferred. 
The necessary color filters are now placed in front of the 
lenses themselves, or even against the surfaces at the backs 
of the prisms. As sensitized plates for different colors 
require a different length of exposure, each lens has to be 
provided with a special cover, which can be closed as 
required. In cases where more than three-color plates are to 
be prepared, several lenses can be arranged in the same 
manner. The lenses, /, /', /*, can also be made to change 
places with the prisms, /, f', f”, without altering the effect.” 
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In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the indus- 
tries associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions 
of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be sub- 
mitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this 
column is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. 
The address of the publisher, places on sale, and prices should be 
inclosed in all publications sent for review. 


THE new magazine which the Macmillan Company issued 
on January 1 is called 7he /nternational Monthly. 


HowAarRD PYLE exhibits his skill both as a writer of fiction 
and as an illustrator in a short story, “A Life for a Life,” 
which appears in the January Scrzbner’s. 

THE January number of S¢. Nicholas contains an illus- 
trated article describing the work done in Washington in 
*Out-of-Door Schools,” where classes study plants and 
animals, government, geography, science and art in the 
parks, museums and public buildings. 

WITH its drawings by such artists as Howard Pyle, Frank 
Du Mond and C. K. Linson, and its reproductions of some 
of these in color, and its beautiful, seasonable special cover, 
McClure’s Magazine for December is a very notable artistic 
achievement. But it is no less notable from the strictly 
literary standpoint. 

“ BEN KING’S VERSE,” we are informed by the publishers, 
Forbes & Co., Chicago, is now in course of its fourth printing, 
completing the eighth thousand, of which 5,500 have been 
sold to date. This is an exceedingly large sale for a book of 
verse, and is said to exceed the sale of any new book of 
verse that was published during the same year. The book 
is tastefully printed and bound, and one that everybody who 
looks through it has a desire to possess. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS, amateur and professional (and particu- 
larly those who are interested in the growing field of photog- 
raphy in illustrating), will be interested in the really novel 
idea which has been hit upon by the editor of the Photographic 
Times, New York. Prizes are offered for the best series of 
photographs illustrating any one of three new books, “The 
Gentleman from Indiana,” by Boot’ Tarkington; “Bob, 
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Son of Battle,” by Alfred Ollivant; and “Blix,” by Frank 
Norris. These books ought to give opportunities for con- 
siderable ingenuity in composition and selection of subject. 
The winner is to get $100 and a silver medal, the second $50, 
and the third $25, each with a bronze medal. The other 
prizes are medals. There are no conditions, save the time 
limit, June 1, 1900, and the competition is open to every one 
and to all countries. 

PREDICAMENTS. By Louis Evan Shipman. Illustrations by Charles 
Dana Gibson and T. K. Hanna,Jr. Cloth and gold; 153 pages; 6% by 
4%. New York: Life Publishing Company. $1. 

“Predicaments,” by Louis Evan Shipman, is a collection 
of short society stories told in Mr. Shipman’s best vein. His 
“D’Arcy of the Guards,” which is now being dramatized, will 
be remembered as one of the literary successes of last year. 
Mr. Shipman uses for the environment of the stories in 
“Predicaments” the social existence of New York’s “smart 
set,” and the episodes are all within the bounds of probability 
and elegant conventionality. The illustrations are in the 
most characteristic style of Charles Dana Gibson and T. K. 
Hanna, Jr. 
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BOOK-PLATE. 
Designed by F. W. Goudy, Chicago. 

The Chicago & Alton Railroad has recently adopted the above design 
for use in the books in the library of “The Alton Limited” trains between 
Chicago and St. Louis. The library on these trains is one of the features 
of modern luxury in travel, and the well-selected assortment of standard 
works on file is thoroughly appreciated by patrons of that route. The 
ordering of a book-plate is simply another indication of the determina- 
tion of the officials of the Alton Road to be up-to-date in every particular. 





CAN NOT COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS. 


By a decision of Judge Hallett in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, at Denver, Colorado, on December 14, every one 
is given the right to reproduce the famous W. H. Jackson 
views of Colorado scenery. Judge Hallett holds that no 
photograph of animate or inanimate subjects can be copy- 
righted unless there is something strikingly out of the 
ordinary in the artist’s treatment of the picture. In other 
words, it must be draped and posed to be unnatural, gro- 
tesque, or carry out some original thought of the artist. The 
decision was rendered in the case of H. A. Cleland and asso- 
ciates of the Detroit Photograph Company, of Detroit, 
Michigan, against Frank S. Thayer, of Denver. This ruling 
is open to serious objections, and shows a lack of apprecia- 
tion of the species of fraud that photographers are exposed 
to. The photographer does not copyright his landscape pic- 
tures to prevent any one taking a picture of that particular 
landscape, but copyrights to prevent unscrupulous persons 
from making copies from his photograph, and stealing the 
product of his skill and art. 
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CHARLES POTTER. 


Charles Potter, founder of the Potter Printing Press Com- 
pany, and president of the Potter Printing Press Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Plainfield, New Jersey, died at his home on 
West Seventh street, that city, after a brief illness from a 
complication of ailments, December 2, 1899. He 
leaves a widow ‘and three daughters, Mrs. William 
C. Hubbard, Mrs. David E. Titsworth and Mrs. 
Sarah Florence Ross. 

Mr. Potter was the originator of the various print- 
ing presses that bear his name. He was born in 
Brookfield, Madison county, New York, in 1824, and 
was the oldest child of Charles and Eliza (Burdick) 
Potter. In 1837, his father, being obliged to retire 
from his trade of carriage building because of ill 
health, engaged in farming in Adams, Jefferson 
county, New York. At this time the subject of this 
notice, who was then in his thirteenth year, had 
attended the district school summer and winter, and 
from this time on until 1846 his summers were spent 
upon his father’s farm, and his winters, with the 
exception of two, in which he taught school, were 
spent at school, including two years under a private 
tutor and two years of academic instruction in an 
academy in that county. He taught school for three 
terms with excellent success. In the autumn of 1846 
he removed to Westerly, Rhode Island, where he 
made his home for a number of years. It had been 
the intention of young Potter, and the special desire 
of his father, to take a course in agricultural chem- 
istry at Yale, in order to the better fit himself for 
scientific farming; but circumstances compelled him 
to forego this desire. 

From the spring of 1847 to September, 1849, he 
was engaged as a clerk in a lumber and building 
supply business in Westerly, Rhode Island. Here he 
displayed so much business tact and ability that 
when a stock company was formed to take up a 
defunct iron foundry business he was engaged to 
assume entire charge of the financial and mechan- 
ical departments. He was retained in this position 
until January, 1855, during which time he made all 
the drawings for patterns that the company had 
occasion to use, which were many. He was the 
means of building this business from a beginning to 
a financial success. On having accomplished its 
success, he decided to quit the foundry business, 
much to the regret of the company, who endeavored 
to persuade him to remain by offering to double his salary. 
His reasons for leaving — perhaps the turning point in what 
afterward proved to be his life mission, the invention and 
manufacture of printing machinery — were as follows: 

In 1854 the late George H. Babcock, of the firm of Bab- 
cock and Wilcox Company, the most noted boilermakers in 
the world, had, with his father, invented a printing-press for 
printing in three colors at once. This press was only 8 by 12 


inches inside of chase and was operated by foot-power. 
Young Potter made an arrangement with the Babcocks— 
father and son—to take this invention, have the presses built 
at his own expense, and put them on the market, or sell the 
patent, and, after all expenses were paid, to equitably divide 
It should here be said that on leaving the foun- 


the profits. 
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dry business young Potter had only a cash capital in his 
pocket of two hundred and fifty dollars. Early in 1855 he 
took the wonderful little press to New York and opened an 
office there at 29 Beekman street, second floor, over Connor’s 
old typefoundry. While endeavoring to sell the three-color 
presses another press, of decidedly original character, in- 
vented by Merwin Davis, of Brooklyn, was offered him on 
the same conditions as that of Mr. Babcock’s. As this 
machine was for another purpose, he took that also to man- 
ufacture and sell. So enthusiastic had he become, as well as 
successful, that he exhibited both the Babcock and the Davis 
presses in 1855 and 1856, and received gold and silver medals 
for them. In 1857 Mr. Babcock obtained a patent for a very 
unique and excellent job press. This Mr. Potter took hold 
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CHARLES POTTER. 


of on the same plan as the former presses—to make and 
sell—and, after deducting all expenses, to equally divide the 
net profits. This became a popular press, perhaps by rea- 
son of the polished manner and the singularly interesting 
personality of its salesman —and gained in favor wherever 
introduced. Many of these presses were sold by Mr. Potter, 
but after it had been two years in the market a competing 
builder obtained a patent and threatened infringement pro- 
ceedings in the courts. In view of these conditions Mr. Pot- 
ter sold out the presses he had in stock and retired from that 
part of the business, preferring to not risk his limited accu- 
mulated capital in patent litigation. 

In the meantime it was found that the color press which 
had first engaged the attention of Mr. Potter in 1855 was 
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about forty years ahead of the times —those then built print- 

ing sheets 12 by 19 inches, and selling for about $1,000, and 

printing in three colors. So thoroughly interested was he in 

this type of press that in 1895, forty years from the former 

date, he built and sold a press, of his own invention, that 
would print a seven-column newspaper of from four to six- 
teen pages in four colors, at a speed of twenty-four thousand 
copies an hour, and deliver the product folded and counted 
in packages of fifty. 

Mr. Potter built his first cylinder press in 1857; making 
the drawings and a large number of the patterns for the 
same personally. Indeed, he continued to design his own 
presses until the rapidly increasing demands for his machin- 
ery compelled him to devote his time to the financial and 
general mechanical operations of the business, and to which 
he has ever since assiduously given his personal direction. 
After making his first cylinder press, with his printed and 
illustrated circulars in his pocket, he canvassed for its sale, 
and, on securing orders, returned home and built his presses, 
then went to their destination and erected and set them in 
working order. This course he pursued for many years, in 
doing which he became acquainted with, probably, more 
proprietors of newspaper and book and job printing offices 
than any other man of his time. Indeed, it may be said 
truthfully that he not only sold his machines as speedily as 
they could be built, but he also gained large experience in 
the needs of the presses, as well as add to those characteris- 
tics which go to help the printer in the more effective use 
of the press. In this emulative way he gained valuable 
information directly from the printer and embodied it in his 
machines, so that he turned out a press that had the reputa- 
tion of standing at the very head of that class of machinery. 
In canvassing for orders, he was both chivalrous and honest 
to competitor and buyer alike; and it is said that his com- 
petitors gave him the credit of being the best salesman in 
the entire field, for the reason that he never promised any- 
thing for his presses that they would not do, thereby gaining 
the confidence of every one with whom he dealt. 

While retaining his office over Connor’s typefoundry, he 
had for an office companion John F. Cleveland, a brother- 
in-law of Horace Greeley, which helped to bring him in 
close touch with that wonderful printer-editor, and for whom 
he had great admiration. 

Mr. Potter’s presses were built mainly in Westerly, Rhode 
Island, until 1865; thereafter, until 1879, they were built at 
Norwich, Connecticut. In 1865, the business having grown 
too great to be managed by himself alone, he formed a 
partnership with Mr. J. F. Hubbard, and the firm name was 
changed to C. Potter, Jr. & Company. In 1879, after a very 
pleasant partnership of fourteen years, Mr. Hubbard’s health 
failed, and he retired from the firm. Mr. Potter then built 
his shops at Plainfield, New Jersey, the main shop being 250 
feet in length by 60 feet in breadth. Subsequently it was 
enlarged to 700 by 100 feet, and is said to be still too small 
for the business carried on there today. 

After the retirement of Mr. Hubbard from the firm, Mr. 
Potter admitted to a share in the business Mr. H. W. Fish 
and Mr. J. M. Titsworth, and, a little later on, Mr. D. E. 
Titsworth, all of whom had been long in his employ. 

In addition to the classes of printing presses that were 
being built by Mr. Potter, he added the varieties of two-revo- 
lution, lithograph, drum cylinder, and web presses ; in each 
of which classes his machinery was not excelled by any rival 
builder. Indeed, he has been actively engaged in building 
printing machinery for a longer period than any man in this 
country, and to him, undoubtedly, is largely due its wonder- 
ful evolution. In 1893 the company was changed from a 
private company to a corporation, with the same owners as 
before mentioned, Mr. Potter ranking as president. 

At no time has Mr. Potter permitted himself to be 
tempted from his one special business of manufacturing 
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printing-presses, however strong the inducement might seem 
to be. His steadfast aim was to do well whatever he under- 
took, and for this reason as his guiding purpose, and 
because of his splendid business ability and training, he has 
had a flatteringly successful career. His generosity and his 
devotion to charitable and church objects were in keeping 
with the pace set by him in his progress in the financial 
world. He was a firm believer in old friends, and many of 
these will experience much regret at his passing away. 

Mr. Potter was married, in 1850, to Miss Sarah P., 
daughter of Martin and Mehitabel (Wells) Wilcox, of 
Otsego county, New York. Both families are proud of their 
colonial and revolutionary antecedents. Four children were 
born to this union: Eva P. (now deceased), E. Minette, 
Sarah Florence and Mabel L. The family are members of 
the Seventh-day Baptist Church. Mr. Potter, at the time of 
his death, was president of the Seventh-day Baptist Memo- 
rial Fund, and also of the American Sabbath Tract Society. 
He also filled the office of president of the board of trustees 
of the Seventh-day Baptist Church, in Plainfield, for many 
years, also as a director in the First National Bank of Plain- 
field, and for several years was its president. He had been 
a resident of Plainfield since 1870, and was a member of its 
common council for two terms, although in no sense a politi- 
cian. The many virtues of Charles Potter will not soon be 
forgotten. 








SPECIAL ADVERTISING DESIGN, BY LIFEOGRAPH COMPANY, 
ST. LOUIS. 





EXTRA PAY FOR PRINTER -SOLDIERS. 


Amos J. Cummings, representative from New York, has 
introduced a bill providing that printers enlisted in the army 
shall be paid $1 a day extra when called upon to work at 
their trade. The act, if passed, is to take effect from 1896, 
and will cover all printers in the volunteer army in Cuba and 
in the Philippines. 








ADV ER PISING 








BY A PRINTER. 


This department is intended exclusively for the discussion of 
printers’ advertising. It is, therefore, a symposi of ini on 
that subject, with such suggestions from the editor as may be 
deemed helpful or provocative of discussion. 





H. B. SATTERLEE, Big Lake, Minnesota, sends two blot- 
ters which are clearly printed. They are too florid in style 
for those having a critical taste in printing, but it may be 
that the printer is looking to please the ideas of his trade 
and not his own. 

Hopcson & Paton, Brisbane, Australia, send blotters 
printed in gold on red, purple and green blotters, and a 
leaflet, all of superior quality. I regret these can not be 
reproduced, and take the occasion now to ask contributors 
so far as possible to send me duplicates in black ink for 
reproduction if required. 

Tuomas Topp, the printer-poet of Boston, either finds 
his little monthly calendars good advertising or a very pleas- 
ant vehicle for his poetic lucubrations. Mr. Todd writes 
very smooth verse and the last one on each calendar usually 
carries the snap. I pick one of these out at random: 

“The closing quarter of the year begins 
As if good times might fairly be expected. 
The advertiser is the man who wins, 
With steady sales and business well protected.” 

TuHE French Broad Press, Asheville, North Carolina, says 
good results followed the issuance of blotters of the style and 
wording exemplified, printed in brown 
and sage green. The silhouette was 
made from a piece of patent leather. 


AmoNG the printers who write and 






An design their own advertising, A. L. 
Stonecypher, of Omaha, Nebraska, 

ae Old holds a foremost place. In sending 
ATTRACTS. Soaker a bundle of various styles of adver- 


tising, he says: “I venture into the 
presence with a bundle of house ad- 
vertising I have ‘perpetrated’ from 
time to time during the past few 
years. The most recent I have 
placed on top, and that nearer the 
bottom of the package represents 


Of ink or water is of more use to the com- 
munity than an old soaker of whiskey. 
This soaker’ of ink is for your conven- 
ience and to remind you that in all classes 
of Fine Commerciat and Society Printing 


THE 
FRENCH BROAD older issues. I can speak very glow- 
PRESS ingly of the ‘drawing’ quality of the 


stands for the best in newness and neatness 


ads., but leave it to you to speak as 
freely as you think proper of the 
other excellences (?) of the batch. 
ais iescteke There is one feature I desire to speak 
see |6|UCOk. 6 hey, are ‘all strictly “home=- 
grown’ ads. I am one of that class 
of printers —and business men — who boast that they ‘write 
their own ads.’ And I imagine that if other men had writ- 
ten their ads. as well, that there would have been fewer 
bankruptcies during the last few years. Kindly express your 
opinion on them.” They are all good advertising, with the 
one fault of saying a little too much. Brief, terse argument, 
in my opinion, pays best. 

A NEATLY printed folder comes from Charles S. Dillon, 
Hot Springs, South Dakota, who asks if it is good or bad 
advertising. My opinion and experience is that it is a good 
form of advertising, but there is not enough “pull” to the 
reading matter. Be a little more specific, and be terse. This 


of design and superior work throughout 

Our phone is 395. Ring us up and we'll 
go to see you about that job of yours. If 
you want something out of the ordinary run 
of work it is all the more important that you 


32 Patton Ave 
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reminds me of a specimen booklet having on the cover the 
name of the printer and the words, “What I Don’t Know 
About Printing ”— the booklet is blank inside. 

THERE is a certain gratification to the printer when he 
can plan and print his own advertising or the entire product 
of his own office. Here are a few suggestions for blotter 
advertising : 





There is a 
Certain Good 
Feeling 


which good printing 
gives to the satisfied 
customer. We can sat- 
isfy you in all classes of 
printing” and induce a 
sustained good feeling 
in that branch of your 


business. 


= 
= 


Harmony 


is an attraction which 
few can resist. Harmony 
in printing is most 
effective feature. We 
make a specialty of the 
latest effects and give 
results to suit the most 
critical. When you have 
printing to be done write 
us or telephone No. 


its 








Tue Whig Print, Kingston, Canada, sends me, through 
Mr. W. J. T. Mallagh, a very attractive booklet, which is a 
good illustration of the effect of simplicity, taste and inge- 
nuity in getting results. The booklet will attract attention 
where far more pretentious brochures would fail. 


W.C. Yoran, Eugene, Oregon, gets good results from 
sending out to customers scrap stock in pads of about fifty 
sheets each. He says: “I find it takes well on account of 
being an article every business man is pleased to have on his 
desk. These headings were printed on ‘scrap’ stock 4 by 534 
inches and put up in pads of about fifty sheets each, backed 
with strawboard. Each pad contained an equal number of 
sheets of No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 in this order, so that each 
pad in the course of its use furnished three kinds of ads. 
As one begins to get old and unattractive another one is 
uncovered. Owing to the use of ‘scrap’ stock in making 
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them the expense can not be figured.” The text of Nos. 1, 
2 and 3, the samples inclosed, are as follows, Nos. 1 and 2 


having calendars with them: 


SOMETHING TO FIGURE ON. 

"The best is the cheapest ’in printing as well as 
in clothes. Is your stationery artistic — pleasing to 
the eye? Is it as neat as other stationery that 
comes into your hands? Why not have the best? 
It costs no more. Let me have atrial order and | 
will guarantee satisfaction. 

W. C. YorAN, Job Printer. 


No. 1. 





STILL FIGURING 
On orders for Fine Printing, and Fine Printing is 
the only kind I turn out. It costs no more than 
inferior work. Do you need anything? If so, I 
would like to supply you. 
W.C. YorAN, Job Printer. 
No. 2. 





FIGURE ON ME 
When placing an order for Job Printing if you 

want neat and artistic work. It costs no more than 
inferior work, so why not get that kind? Let me 
show you what I can do. 

W.C. YorAN, Job Printer. 
Office over Wood’s grocery. 

No. 3. 


END-OF -THE-CENTURY FOOLISHNESS. 


Of all the fx-de-siécle follies yet in evidence the clamor 
of people who believe that ninety-nine years make a century 
is the silliest. That even Parisians probably believed that in 
holding their great exposition in 1900 they would inaugurate 
a new century instead of rounding out an old one, shows how 
widespread was and is the harmless delusion that 1899 is the 
last year of the nineteenth century. Recently the advocates 
and exponents of this mild form of lunacy were much elated 
by the supposition that Pope Leo XIII. had sanctioned their 
absurdity, but the official text of the decree and the state- 
ment of the official organ of the Vatican show the contrary. 
As Cardinal Gibbons says in explaining the papal decree, 
the midnight mass recommended in Catholic churches 
December 31, 1899, “is intended as a celebration ushering in 
the final year of the present century, which, as all scholars 
understand, ends with 1900.” 

Had the promulgators of the unaccountable delusion that 
1900 is the first year of the twentieth century turned to the 
Century dictionary they might have saved themselves the 
exhibition they are now making. Webster’s International 
dictionary gives this explicit definition of the word century: 

Century is the reckoning of time, although often used in a general 
way of any series of a hundred consecutive years (as a century of tem- 
perance work), usually signifies a division of the Christian era, consist- 
ing of a period of 100 years ending with the hundredth year from which 
it is named; as, the first century (A. D. 1-100, inclusive); the seventh 
century (A. D. 601-700) ; the eighteenth century (A. D. 1701-1800). 

The Royal Astronomical Society of England and the 
astronomer royal have also pronounced on this subject a 
decision agreeing with that cited in the Century and in Web- 
ster’s. To multiply authorities, if the above are not satisfac- 
tory on such a simple question, would be useless. The 
people who insist on shortening the nineteenth century by a 
year in their haste to begin the twentieth seem alike incapa- 
ble of reasoning or demonstration on this particular subject. 
Apparently they have entered into a conspiracy to shout 
December 31, 1899, at midnight —* Le roi est mort; vive le 
roi.” As there is no law against annicide, or the killing of a 
year, there is no way of silencing these people. They will 
not even stop shouting long enough to try to do a little 
thinking. Happily they will have a whole year in which to 
recover their dazed wits, and from present indications they 
will need every minute of it.—Chicago Daily News. 
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BY CHARLES H. COCHRANE. 
(For other patents see the various departments.) 


The Hoes have received several patents since the last 
report. No. 635,972, by T. M. North, covers a combination 
of devices for adapting a cylinder press to printing stiff 
material and delivering the same printed side up. The form 
2 makes an impression on the rubber covering of the cylinder 
11. The sheet, as of metal at 24, is printed by transfer from 
the rubber cylinder, and is carried by grippers on the end- 
less chain 43. When the metal sheet arrives at 86 it is turned 
over and dropped at S. William Spalckhaver, in patent No. 
636,861, illustrates a method of doing half-tone printing on 
web perfecting machines. He mounts the ordinary stereo- 
type pages on one cylinder as at 12, leaving blanks 13 for the 
half-tones. On another cylinder the half-tones, 14, are then 
mounted, so as to register with the first. By thus separating 
the half-tones from the stereotypes it is possible to apply 
superior and different inking mechanism for the half-tone 
cylinder. In patent No. 636,863 Mr. Spalckhaver describes a 
duplicate fountain arrangement for web machines. When 
the roller 17 is in place the lower fountain supplies ink to the 
machine. When 17 is removed and carried up to 140, the 
upper fountain comes into use and the lower is shut out. It 
is also possible to use both fountains at once, and by filling 
each with a different color of ink, as red and blue, a blended 
color, as purple, is supplied to the form. A late news 
device, by the same inventor, is the subject of patent No. 
636,363. A curved stout galley, 4, is arranged so that lines 
of type or slugs 5 can be locked up tightly therein with 
suitable wedges between the lines. This galley bolts on to 
the printing cylinder at 17 in the position of a curved stereo- 
type, and thus late news can be put on the press with a very 
trifling delay of the machine, and without stopping to stereo- 
type the matter. 

Luther C. Crowell has also assigned to the Hoes a wrap- 
ping-machine, patent No. 637,374. This is most novel and 
ingenious. The machine forms a series of paper tubes, 
which constitute the wrappers, being like a mailing tube, 
only of lighter material. The newspaper is folded tightly to 
about half the size of the paper tube and thrust into it from 
the end. The two are then thrown out of the machine, and 
the newspaper expands and distorts the thin paper tube into 
the form of an ordinary wrapped newspaper. The remain- 
ing Hoe patent is by G. F. Read, No. 635,978, and describes 
a bed-motion adapted to plate-printing machines, in which 
the bed has an angular movement. It provides a positive 
means of controlling the change of direction of motion of 
the bed. 

Patent No. 637,330, by Joseph L. Firm, assigned to the 
Goss Company, discloses a system of arranging the cylinders 
and three webs in a printing-machine so that newspapers of 
almost any combination of pages between four and twenty- 
four may be turned out with trifling changes. Whatever the 
number of pages the sheets are brought together at the 
former so as to lie inside of each other with open ends, as in 
the sixteen-page paper chosen for illustration. 

Foster M. Spurr, of Boston, has patented what he calls a 
printing-machine, but which appears as a sort of cross be- 
tween a typewriter, a composing-machine and an abacus. 
He has a number of bars, bearing type-characters, and a 
sheet through which holes are punched in particular posi- 
tions to represent these characters. By monkeying with the 
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pins in some way, he brings a row of characters in line, and 
then prints the line. Why he should do all this, when a line 
of type can be set up and printed by hand, apparently with 
less labor, is more than the writer can understand. The 
drawing, No. 637,359, shows the form of one of the type- 
bars. 

Another patent on the Standard feeding-machine is by 
J. W. Mansfield, No. 635,792. This is the machine which 
rests on top of the feed-board of a cylinder press and thus 
occupies no floor space. As now made, it will overhang a 








No. 636,861 








few feet, as the portion to the right of A in the drawing is 
to be made laterally adjustable. This is a material improve- 
ment, however, in that it makes easy accurate adjustment of 
the paper fed to the side-guides. F. L. Cross also patents, 
as No. 637,324, a combination of devices for bringing the 
combing mechanism of this machine into and out of action 
at desired times. 

James H. Smith, of Providence, has a similar notion of a 
feeding-machine, in which the sheets are combed out around 
a circular throatway, but he gets at it in a different manner, 
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as the drawing, No. 636,463, shows clearly. This feeder has 
the merit of occupying very little space. 

T. L. Dexter has added to his formidable array of feeder 
patents No. 636,769, protecting improved details of his 
machinery. In the drawing the rests 72 have been lifted off 
the top sheet 2, and it has been advanced over the rough- 
ened roller 25 to the separator-bed 4. Then the tripping- 
fingers 143 are engaged and lower the pawls 141 into the 
rack-bars, stopping their forward movement. Other parts 
continue to move and shortly bring the sheet out of any 
uneven position, so that it is squared and registered before 
being entirely separated from the underlying sheets. 

As No. 637,288, F. H. Sander patents details of the 
mechanism of the substantial little stapling machine here 
shown. The object is to render the feeding of the wire 
more accurate and the clenching of the staple more certain 
than heretofore. 

A simple and cheap form of paper-cutter is shown in 
patent No. 635,884, by H. E. Waltz, of Des Moines, Iowa. 
The paper is laid on the table 10, and clamped by foot-pres- 
sure on the treadle. An ordinary knife is then inserted in the 
slot 35, and the paper cut by manual effort. 

And now we are to have a self-feeding, rolling-cylinder 
press. P.S. Wise, of St. Charles, Iowa, is the inventor, the 
patent is No. 635,831, and annexed is a picture. The cyl- 
inder is run over the type by the handle 16, the pulling of 
the handle 14 trips the impression for the return roll, and 
the wiggling of the oscillating frame in the rear, with the 
tapes and pulleys, Mr. Wise says, gives a “feed mechanism 
which is positive, reliable and automatic in its operation.” 

Patent No. 636,684, by D. J. Munn, of New York, covers 
a book-cover shaping machine, which is of special interest 
now that bookbinding is being done almost wholly by 
machines. The drawing shows the book-cover being clamped 
to form the back. 

J. Taxamine, 
as No. 635,821, 
borax, etc., from worn-out printers’ 
material may be used for remanufacture. 
cheaply enough he should make money. 

The Addressograph Company, of Chicago, has received 
the assignment of patent No. 636,504, by Joseph S. Duncan, 
describing the hinged address-plate shown, designed for use 
in a continuous band in an addressing-machine. 


of Chicago, has discovered and patented, 
a method of recovering the glycerin, syrup, 
rollers, so that the 
If he can do this 


THE MAN OF “ TOMORROW.” 


Longfellow has said that “our unfinished tasks wait like 
mendicants at our gate.” The procrastinating man expects 
to accomplish tomorrow the work of yesterday and wastes 
today in vague plans for the future, or allows himself to be 
turned from his work by callers or social pleasures. He has 
never felt the satisfaction of being abreast of his work or 
even of having having his work well in hand. His desk is 
buried under an avalanche of unfinished business. He is 
reminded of something and wastes time in vainly looking for 
it. He puts off paying accounts as readily and easily as he 
puts off other matters, and as to paying accounts at the due 
date, that is an act he is never guilty of. He intends to be 
honest, but delays the doing of it until it is toolate. Itseems 
to him that he is overwhelmed with business. He has, he 
complains, “no time to do anything.” Not able to manage 
himself or his own affairs, he never becomes a successful 
manager of other men or the affairs of others.— Business. 


HORSELESS TRUCK. 


“What kind of truck is this ?” demanded the editor. 

“Truck?” echoed the pen aspirer, “I wasn’t aware I 
made mention of any. But rest assured if I did it is one of 
the latest horseless variety.”— Chicago Daily News. 
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REVIEW Of 
SPECIMENS RECEIVED) 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criti- 
cise specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of 
specimens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be 
brief, and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of 
adverse criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must 
give notice that they desire only favorable mention, and should 
their specimens not deserve praise no comment whatever will be 
made. Samples intended for review under this head should be 
mailed to this office flat, and plainly marked on corner “ Alpha.” 





THE Lifeograph Company, St. Louis, has made two very attractive 
cover-designs for the programs of the Olympic Theater and the Century 
Theater, St. Louis. 

Two programs printed in elegant style have reached us from Mr. 
Ninian J. Elliott, of Hotel Van Nuys, Los Angeles, California. Thecom- 
position and presswork are both above criticism. 

A PACKAGE Of varied samples of letterpress printing submitted by 
H. Munger, Cardington, Ohio, show that he has taste and neatness in 
composition, while the presswork is of excellent quality. 

GEORGE H. Hope, Providence, Rhode Island: The samples submit- 
ted are neat in composition, and presswork is of good quality. The 
D’Alvini program is a good piece of composition, but you should have 
omitted the lightning-streak ornaments on the third page. 

CHARLES McCoy, Coshocton, Ohio: The specimens submitted by 
you are all fair. The best are Nos. 10, 1, 14, 21, in the order named. Nos. 
2, 7 and 18 are the poorest. There is a good deal of sameness in the 
design of all. Greater variety in style would prove more attractive. 

Tue Fresno (Cal.) Republican has issued calendar blotters during the 
past few months. The designs on the four for September, October, 
November and December are neat and artistic, each one different from 
the other, and printed in three colors. Composition and presswork are 
both of a high grade of workmanship. 

SoME very neat samples of printing and embossing have reached us 
from the Journal, Tuscola, Illinois. The composition is neat, engraving 
artistic, presswork and embossing excellent. Such work as this is above 
the average of “plain, country printing,” and should make a reputation 
for your office in the section where you reside. 

THE Peter Paul Book Company, Buffalo, New York, sends a collection 
of blotters, programs, etc., the composition, presswork, and finish of 
which are of a high grade of excellence. The harmony of stock, typog- 
raphy and coloring is artistic to an advanced degree, showing that experts 
are at the head of the various departments of its establishment. 

“CORRECT TAILORING,’ a pamphlet forthe Kahn Tailoring Company, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, comes to us from Charles Austin Bates, New Yerk. 
A coverin blue and gold, inside pages on light green enameled, with text 
in olive and cuts and headlines in brown, make a very pleasing combina- 
tion. Old styletype is used throughout. It is well written and well printed. 

JoHN Happon & Co., Caxton Type Foundry, London, England, have 
issued an eight-page circular, showing their recent new face of type named 
the Harboro’ Series. The letter is of an ecclesiastical character, and is 
evidently intended to be printed in red and black. A series of initials have 
also been cut to use with this series of type. The letter is neat, and the 
specimen sheet is well printed. 

A WELL-PRINTED program of sixteen pages and cover, on pink stock, 
6% by 84 inches oblong, in green and red ink, was recently executed by 
the Peoria (Ill.) Printing & Stationery Company for Mohammed Temple, 
Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. The composition is very artistic and 
the presswork excellent, especially on the cover, which was printed in 
gold, black and red. It is an excellent piece of letterpress printing. 

Tue Times Printing House, Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, has issued for December a calendar that is an imitation of a print 
that might have been done about the year 1750. It is printed on straw- 
board, in red and black, illustrated with a cut of the old hand press worked 
by Franklin in 1725, with a picture of an up-to-date web perfecting press 
alongside and with “olde-tyme ” spelling. The work is very well done. 

LENNIS BRANNON, Talladega, Alabama: The samples submitted by 
you are all of a high class of excellence. The composition is of a pleas- 
ing character, showing that you have a right conception of the fitness of 
things and manipulate your type to the various requirements of your cus- 
tomers. The arrangement of colors is artistic and presswork is of excellent 
quality. Not one of the samples forwarded calls for adverse criticism. 

Tue A. D. Farmer & Son Type Founding Company, New York, 
successors to the Eastern Brass Type Foundry, have favored THE 
INLAND PRINTER with specimen books of the brass type manufactured 
by them. The books and the supplementary sheets contain a number of 















very handsome faces, all of which will be appreciated by the binder who 
does gold lettering. Faces can be found in this catalogue to suit any and 
all tastes. 

KAHN & HARMON, 118 Sixth street South, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
furnish a package of commercial and society printing that is excellent 
in design and execution, in composition, presswork and finish. Programs 
are daintily finished in floss silk, booklets are attractive, and letter-heads, 
note-heads and cards are neat. Some original ideas have been carried 
out satisfactorily, and the firm is evidently well up in the front ranks of 
up-to-date letterpress printing. 

From the Binner Engraving Company, Chicago, comes a pamphlet 
called “Sense and Nonsense for Dealers in Sugar and Salt.” It is intended 
to advertise Keith’s credit register, and does so in clever fashion. The 
advertising is in verse, on the style of Mother Goose, each of the verses 
being illustrated with appropriate cuts having some reference to use of 
the credit register. The work is well done, and the book should, without 
question, be a good business-bringer. 

A NEAT booklet issued by J. R. Weldin & Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, shows a great variety of monograms from steel dies, in colors, gold 
and silver, for personal stationery. The designs are truly artistic and 
colors selected with a view to harmony with the color of stock on which 
the die isimpressed. An apt quotation," Whither shall my choice incline,” 
adorns the front cover-page, printed in white on a brown stock, with holly 
embellishment. Engraving and embossing are very five. 

A VERY convenient map for the office or home comes from the 
Complete Art Printing Works of the Matthews-Northrup Company, of 
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factured by this company are of such fine quality that the peruser of the 
catalogue can imagine he sees the actual machine when looking at the 
illustration. All the work sent out by the Sprague Company is of Al 
quality. 

THE Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago, has issued a booklet called 
“The Cordwainer’s Problem,” intended particularly to show their facili- 
ties for making cuts of shoes. Numbers of very fine illustrations are 
given, some being half-tones from wash drawings, some outline cuts from 
pen drawings, and others being specially prepared cuts by the zinc-etch- 
ing process from drawings made upon Ross board and other special 
papers. The coveris attractive, the printing good, and the arguments 
used in the pamphlet should have weight with the particular trade 
intended to be reached. 

THE Chicago Colortype Company, 1205 Roscoe street, Chicago, has 
recently finished for the Chicago Great Western Railway a handsome cal- 
endar made by ‘their wonderful three-color process. The pictures show 
four of Rinehart’s Indians, each portrait occupying a sheet with hand- 
some drab border, into which the calendar for three months is worked. 
Those who have compared the reproductions with the original paintings 
claim that they are extremely true to the artist's original coloring. The 
stippled effect adds to the attractiveness of the work. “The Maple Leaf 
Route’s ” calendar will not take second place with any issued this year. 

THE special Christmas number, 1899, of the ackland Weekly News is 
a forty-eight-page, four-column paper with beautifully lithographed cover, 
and with large colored supplement illustrating the settlement of Welling- 
ton by the New Zealand Company. The paper is nicely printed, freely 





A SOUTHERN 


Buffalo. Maps of the Boer republics and their surroundings, the Philip- 
pine Islands and the seat of war in the Island of Luzon, are shown in 
attractive coloring. The maps are enclosed in a decorative frame made 
in half-tone and runintwocolors. Thetitle beneath the map," The White 
Man’s Burden,” is quite suggestive of the work the two nations now have 
on their hands. 

THE Gottschalk Printing Company, 619 Pine street, St. Louis, sends 
out a neat announcement on a card 15; by § inches, to which is attached 
two lead pencils with the company’s name embossed in gold, and this 
wording on the card: “If this serves to remind you of something needed 
in the line of high-grade printing and designing, and you bear us in mind, 
our object is accomplished. Thanks in advance.” The pencils are of 
good grade, and the novelty should be productive of much revenue to the 
Gottschalk Company. 

A PICTORIAL catalogue and an extensive price-list sent out by S.S. 
Pierce Company, Boston, Massachusetts, are admirable examples of 
commercial enterprise, and should be the means of bringing large business 
to the house. Thetwo works were printed in the office of Alfred Mudge 
& Sons, Boston, and in both composition and presswork are admirable 
exponents of the perfection to which letterpress printing has been brought 
in these days. The half-tone work is very fine, and the cover, in gold and 
red on black stock, is very striking. 


“ CATALOGUE 75,” sent out by the Sprague Electric Company, New York, 
is a superb work of 148 pages and cover, printed on heavy enameled stock, 
7 by 9% inches, with cover of dark-green stock printed in gold and black. 
The composition, presswork and binding are all of good quality. ‘“Cata- 
logue 64” is asmaller work of 36 pages and cover, but equally good as a 
sample of fine printing. The engravings illustrating the motors manu- 








BLOSSOM. 


illustrated, with half-tone engravings of excellent quality, and is full of 
entertaining stories and articles of general interest. It is a paper that 
will be prized and kept for future reference. The ads. are forcefully dis- 
played, and the composition generally is of a good quality. Messrs. 
Wilson & Horton, of Auckland, New Zealand, are the printers. 


CATALOGUE of the Southern Rubber Stamp Works, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is a pamphlet of forty-eight pages and cover, 6 by 9 inches, the 
cover being printed in red and black. The contents of the catalogue con- 
sist of a reproduction of rubber stamps made by the company, and all 
users of such stamps will readily perceive that it could scarcely be avery 
artistic production from a typographical point of view. The presswork, 
however, is good. A desk calendar, printed in red, black and gold, could 
be improved by making the name of the works smaller and increasing 
the size of the type describing the products of the concern. As printed, 
all that catches the eye is "Southern Rubber Stamp Works,” and the cal- 
endar for the week. As an advertisement the calendar is liable to fail of 
its purpose. 

"PROGRESS IN PRINTERS’ ROLLERS” is the title of a pamphlet just 
issued by Samuel Bingham’s Son Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 
The object of the book, as stated in the introductory, is to show, through 
the medium of cuts and illustrations, the improvements and progress 
made by the company in the methods of manufacturing printers’ rollers, 
from the primitive and humble beginnings of Samuel Bingham, the 
founder of the house and the pioneer in the trade, to the complete estab- 
lishment conducted by his sons and grandsons of the present day. The 
sketches are exceedingly interesting, and all of the information con- 
tained in the book well worth the careful perusal of any printer. No one 
receiving it can do otherwise than place it where it can be referred to 
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when information concerning rollers is desired. The half-tone illustra- 
tions showing the earlier methods of making rollers, compared with the 
up-to-date methods of today, are exceedingly interesting. The work is 
well printed. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, typefounders, Chicago, are sending 
out a memo. desk calendar that will prove useful to printers. On each 
leaf is a calendar for the week, with memo. blanks for each day, and at 
the same time the complete calendar for the year is shown. 

A set of twelve pictures, about 12 by 14 inches in size, has been sent 
in by the American Three-Color Company, Chicago, which shows con- 
clusively what can be done by the three-color process from water-color 
sketches. The pictures are by Thulstrup, issued by the F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York, and are put upin a neat portfolio. These twelve 
subjects — views on the seashore, on a man-of-war, golfing, football, polo, 
skating, the chase, at the races, and others, are all excellently reproduced. 
We understand that Mr. Stokes formerly had work of this kind done in 
Europe, and later by lithography in this country, and the fact that he now 
uses this method of reproduction shows to what a state of perfectionit 
has reached. Price is not always the important feature —it is faithful- 
ness in bringing out the effect of the originals that is wanted, and the 
process which best does this is the one which publishers are looking for. 

Tue Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts, is sending 
out a specimen of their linen ledger paper, on which is printed a diagram 











THIS SHEET 


is eight inches square. It therefore contains 
sixty-four square mches. Cut it on the lines 
and arrange as below and you have a parallel- 
ogram five inches by thirteen, or sixty-five 
square inches. THE MYSTERY is, where does 
the extra square inch come from? 
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that would cause the sheet to be retained. The specimen is inclosed in a 
cover with the title, “A Paper Mystery.” The reduced facsimile of the 
diagram is shown herewith. 

A UNIQUE sample of printing has been issued by the Arkansas Demo- 
crat Company, Little Rock, Arkansas. It is a pamphlet, 7 by 9 inches 
oblong, commemorating the completion of the “Choctaw Route” of the 
railroads entering the city. The front page of cover is a design repre- 
senting a gateway with massive doors, which are divided in the center, 
and on which is printed in gold, *The City of Little Rock Opens Her 
Doors to the Choctaw and Bids a Hearty Welcome.” On opening the 
doors a handsomely printed locomotive, head on, appears to view. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with many half-tones of the principal buildings 
and places of interest in Little Rock, and on every other opening an out- 
line map of the State is printed in silver, over which is printed the pro- 
gram and names of prominent guests, etc. The work is an elegant 
souvenir, and the Democrat people have much reason to feel proud of 
their most excellent production. 

THE first anniversary number of the Southern Building News is a pro- 
duction of forty-eight pages and cover, 8*4 by 11>4 inches in size. It con- 
tains a large amount of information that should prove very valuable to 
Southern architects, builders and contractors, giving, as it does, advance 
information of buildings contemplated or already commenced in all the 
principal cities of the Southern States. The leading articles are valuable 
and interesting essays on the progress and need of architectural develop- 
ment in the States south of Masonand Dixon's line. The work is a close 
imitation of THE INLAND PRINTER in size and style, and the composition 
and presswork are of the highest quality. Mr. Cyrus Johnson, the editor 
and proprietor, is to be commended for his enterprise and energy in get- 
ting out such a striking anniversary number, which, without doubt, sur- 
passes in excellence anything of the kind so far issued in the South. The 
headquarters of the publication are at Memphis, Tennessee. The work on 
the anniversary edition was done by The Henry O. Shepard Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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This department is designed exclusively for b e- 
ments of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery 
and products recently introduced for the use of printers and the 
printing trades. Statements published herein do not necessarily 
voice the opinion of this journal. 








THE new $12.60 type-high numbering machine, made by 
the Bates Machine Company, 346 Broadway, New York, 
U. S. A., is now carried in stock and orders are filled upon 
receipt. 





AT LAST! AT LAST! 


A type has at last been made which absolutely imitates 
the “fabric” effect of the typewriter ribbon. Every printer 
can now have a font of this patented type and print type- 
writer circulars in unlimited quantities direct from the type- 
face, on an ordinary printer’s press, without manipulation — 
the type alone does it all. A sample of the work is shown on 
blue-page insert in this issue. See it and write the makers, 
The Typewriter-Type Company, Boston. 





PRESSMEN’S OVERLAY KNIFE. 


E. O. Wheeler & Co., Bellevue, Kentucky, have put on 
the market a pressman’s knife and eraser, which seems to be 
a very advantageous tool. The blade is made of best Amer- 
ican steel, and can be easily replaced when worn out. The 
handle is of neat design, of aluminum, the blade sliding into 
handle out of the way when not in use. The knife is also 
well adapted to office use, and is a handy tool to carry in the 
pocket. 





A $25.00 COUPON. 

W. G. Walker & Co., Madison, Wisconsin, offer a New 
Year’s prize to printers in their advertisement this month. 
Look on page 519 and read the advertisement carefully. 
They offer the first twenty-five printers ordering Monona 
presses, between the present date and February 1, a New 
Year’s gift of $25 worth of new job type. It is a liberal 
proposition and should be considered by all who are in need 
of machinery of that description. 





THE “BETTER WETTER.” 


Joseph Wetter & Co., of Brooklyn, New York, makers of 
numbering machines, tell a funny story in their advertisement 
this month about a machine they took in trade. This indi- 
cates how the Better Wetter machines are appreciated. Mr. 
William Wenz, the manager of the company, writes that his 
concern has all it can do, and that the demand for Wetter 
machines is constantly on the increase. If you require a 
machine for regular numbering, or some device for doing 
special work in this line, it will be to your advantage to con- 
sult them. 





PEERLESS PERFORATORS. 

E. C. Fuller & Co., of New York, sole Eastern agents for 

A. G. Burton’s Son, manufacturer of the celebrated * Peer- 
less” perforating machines, have recently supplied the United 
States Treasury Department with twenty special machines 
for the purpose of perforating revenue stamps. These 
machines have been placed in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing at Washington, and have given the greatest sat- 
isfaction to the officials of that department. The superiority 
of the perforation made by the “ Peerless” over the old style 
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of perforation is appreciated by all connected with the man- 
ufacture of stamps, but more particularly by those having 
occasion to use quantities of revenue stamps. Large sales of 
the regular “Peerless” machines are also reported by E. C. 
Fuller & Co., which proves that the perforation made by the 
“Peerless” machines, which are patented, has become the 
standard. 





THE CHALLENGE SHIELD. 


The latest device brought out by A. W. Knox, of New 
York, is shown in the accompanying cut. It is made, prefer- 
ably, of spring brass, with a series of slots on one end, anda 
spring tongue on the other. It is intended to place around the 
collar and set-screw on the shafting, presenting a smooth sur- 
face when the shaft revolves and making accidents impos- 
sible. It is easily put on, by holding in position intended, 
and finding the 
proper slot, to fit 
pretty tight —and 
after clasping it 
around the shaft, 
pressing the shield 
into an oblong shape, 
and passing over col- 
lar and set-screw. 
Where pressure is re- 
moved, the resilience 
of the spring makes the device hold fast where placed. The 
tongue can then be drawn around on the collar, closing all 
the slots, and making the shield fit very snug, though that is 
not necessary. It has the approval of factory inspectors. 





‘PAT PENDING, on 





THE LATEST NUMBERING AND DATING 
MACHINES. 


One of the most progressive makers of numbering mechan- 
ism has recently placed upon the market three ingenious 
machines, which are well calculated to strongly appeal to all 
printers interested in the class of work for which they are 
designed. The construction and finish is of a high standard, 
as is that of all machines made by this company. 

Model No. 31 is for numbering baggage, express and 
bicycle checks or tags, cotton tags, etc., and wherever large 
figures are necessary. It is an automatic machine and is 
made with figures of any size from one-quarter inch to one 
inch in height. All of these machines are more than type- 
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NEW MODEL NO. 31. 


high, but are used on ordinary print- 
1 4 a 5 ing presses, by making a slight altera- 
tion in or readjustment of the press. 
The quality of the numbering far 


exceeds that of a paging machine, the 
press giving the impact and dwell necessary for a perfect 


(Facsimile Impression.) 
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impression, and providing more satisfactory distribution of 
ink, which is especially desirable where large figures are 
employed. The cost is much 
less than that of paging ma- 
chines. 

Model No. 32 is a type-high 
nonautomatic machine. It is 
made with steel figures, which 
are practically indestructible, 
and the wheels are set by 
hand, without unlocking the 
form. It is designed to be 
used instead of type, which 
must be frequently changed in 
the form, such as “run” num- 
bers of street railway transfer 
tickets, waiter numbers of res- 
taurant checks, etc., doing away with the necessity of work- 
ing with a loose lock-up. 

Model No. 33 is also a type-high machine. It is intended 
for dating church or Sunday- 
school contribution envelopes, 
tickets, bond coupons, etc. 
Dates for twenty years are en- 
graved upon steel wheels, and 
are instantly set by hand, with- 
out unlocking the form. The 
saving in type and time will 
soon equal the cost of these 
machines. Models No. 32 and 
No. 33 are listed at very mod- 
erate prices. Full particulars 
will be promptly furnished by 
addressing the makers, The Bates Machine Company, 346 
Broadway, New York, or their London (England) represen- 
tatives, The Printing Machinery Company, Ltd., 15 Tudor 
street, E. C. 





NEW MODEL NO. 32. 
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NEW MODEL NO. 33. 
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FOREIGN AGENCY. 

Attention is called to the advertisement of Harry Franks, 
of Sydney, Australia, which appears elsewhere in this issue. 
Mr. Franks proposes to supply newspaper proprietors, print- 
ers, bookbinders, lithographers and others in Australasia 
and New Zealand with whatever they may need. He is in 
touch with the best manufacturers in Europe and America, 
and can give information and quote prices that will be inter- 
esting to those desiring goods of any kind in his line. THE 
INLAND PRINTER has been acquainted with Mr. Franks for 
a number of years and knows him to be a thoroughly reli- 
able gentleman. The fact that he represents some of the 
best firms in England and America is as good a guarantee 
as is needed that he will carry out all agreements. 





HOE PRESSES. 


It seems to be acknowledged by the general reading pub- 
lic that the Century is the best printed magazine in this 
country, if not in the world. It should be, for it commands 
a higher price than the other magazines. It shows the high- 
est attainable skill, not only in art work, but in its literary 
composition and printing, the latter being done so superbly 
and delicately that any of the larger pictures are worthy of a 
frame, and would adorn almost any wall. The strange part 
of this is —and we should not, perhaps, say strange — that all 
of the printing in this magazine is done exclusively on presses 
manufactured by the celebrated house of R. Hoe & Co. The 
Hoe Stop-Cylinder is used for the colored cover in this 
month’s issue, as well as for much of the work in the body 
of the magazine, although the T'wo-Revolution does its 
share, and the finest pictures are printed on their Rotary Art 
Press. The advertising forms come from the roll, on the 
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Hoe Rotary Perfecting Press, which has become so cele- 
brated from running in this office, at Harper & Bros., and 
elsewhere, where fine printing is done from the web, both 
in this country and England. 





SHARPENER FOR PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


The attention of readers is called to the advertisement of 
J. S. Hoerner on another page of this issue. In this adver- 
tisement appears an illustration of Hoerner’s sharpener 
intended for keeping paper-cutter knives sharp without 
removing them from the machine. Printers using cutting 
machines regularly know what delays and annoyances are 
often met with when the knives have to be taken out and 
sent away to be sharpened. Very often they are in such 
condition that very slight work would make them cut as 
good as new. With this sharpener the work can readily be 
done and much time saved. The device is handled by all 
typefounders and dealers, and those interested can obtain 
information from them, or by writing direct to the manu- 
facturer, at Highland, Illinois. 


A POTENT ECONOMIZER, 


Electros reach the printer too high or too low; they are 
put into forms, and hours of time are wasted in pressrooms, 


while the earning power of the press ceases and expenses 
keepon. No form 


should be sent to 
press until the 
electros are made 
type-high. This 
work can be done 
to best advantage 
in the composing- 
\ suonanm room. This is a 

picture of Wesel’s 
Type-High Block, which indicates constantly whether 
The use of this 
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Iron 
blocks are high or low, or high in spots. 
block will save scores of dollars every year, and help keep 
your presses moving. The price is $8.55 net. Directions 
with each block. It is not possible to expend money to bet- 
ter advantage. Made by F. Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 82 Fulton street, New York. See their advertisement 
page 623. Order through any dealer, or typefoundry, or 
direct. Wesel’s patent grooved iron block supersedes all 
other styles of stereo blocks. 


DIXON’S BLACK LEAD. 


If anybody has any doubt about the popularity of Dixon’s 
black lead for electrotypers, the fact that out of twenty-one 
Chicago concerns eighteen use Dixon’s No. 649 regularly 
should be an argument sufficiently convincing. From the 
mine direct to the user, without having to depend upon mid- 
dlemen, insures uniformity of the Dixon product, and this, 
together with the fact that Dixon knows from long experi- 
ence exactly what the electrotypers need and takes pains to 
see that they get it, prevents the worry and anxiety incident 
to experimenting with new materials, which may contain 
grit or foreign substances —one speck of which would spoil 
work to the value of many dollars. Dixon’s No. 649 polish- 
ing lead is made in one style only. Their molding lead is 
made in three styles—light, No. 643; medium, No. 653; 
and heavy, No. XXXC. The No. 643 is the favorite, and 
for half-tone work is unequaled. For type work some prefer 
the No. XXXC, as it does not fly so easily and spreads bet- 
ter. Dixon has an office at 1316 Monadnock block, Chicago, 
where information and other refreshments are cheerfully 


dispensed. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the “ Situations Wanted ”’ department, or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to 
the line. Price invariably the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany the order to insure insertion In cur- 
rent number. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 

Copy for this column must be In our hands not later than the 
20th of the month sentedantnenaes publication. 











BEAUTIFUL, cheap, readily mailed and easily marketed 

town advertiser is a Souvenir Mailing Card; my booklet on this 

subject will help you in issuing a set. About it the British Printer said: 

and forms a handy w orking handbook for the printer and pub- 

lisher ; firms lacking experience in this department will find here 

a cheap investment.” With six photogravured specimen cards, 25 cents. 
OTTO KNEY, Madison, Wis. 





25- CENT BOOK FOR 10 CENTS; “The Compositor,” 

an instruction book for typesetters; praised by MacKellar, DeVinne, 
and other leaders; thousands sold at 25 cents; balance of last edition, 10 
cents, postpaid. H. F. STEWART, 606 Arlington : ave., Baltimore, Md. 


I OOK OF DE SIGNS FROM TY PE, ‘by E d Ss. "Ralph. 
We have secured a small edition of this book, which was so popular 

a short time ago, and will fill orders at the old price of 50 cents, postpaid, 

ae long as the books last. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
icago. 





(CONTESTS iit in Typographical Arrangement, Volume I, 

containing 230 advertisements submitted in a contest conducted by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, the result of which was announced in May, 1899. 
Contains in addition to the designs the decisions of the judges, and is a 
valuable collection for comparison and study. 40 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


[LDRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the 
art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography. 
Containing complete instructions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of 
drawing, for the beginner as well as the more advanced student, by 
Ernest Knaufft, editor of the Art Student, and Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. 240 pages; cloth, $2, postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY. 


LECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of 
electrotyping by the latest known methods, containing historical 
review of the subject, full description of the tools and machinery 
required, and complete instructions for operating an electrotyping plant, 
by C. S. Partridge, superintendent of electrotyping and stereotyping for 
A. N. Kellogg Newspaper Company, Chicago, and editor Electrotyping 
and Stereotyping Department of THE INLAND PRINTER. 150 pages; 
cloth, $1. 50, Postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY. 

OB COMPOSITION ; Examples, Contrast Specimens and 
Criticisms Thereon, together with a brief treatise, by Ed S. Ralph. 
This is a book that hundreds of printers have been looking for in vain 

up to the present time. Specimens of letter-heads, bill-heads, cards, 
envelope corners, invitations, blanks, etc., are shown, and the same reset 
in improved form, with the weak parts pointed out. The book also con- 
tains a brief treatise on the principles of display composition. Forty 
pages and cover, 7% by 9 inches, neatly printed and bound. S50cents. A 
book that no progressive compositor can afford to be without. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago; 150 Nassau street, New York. 
AKING READY ON JOB PRESSES, by Charles H. 
Cochrane. A pamphlet of 32 pages, dealing with make-ready as 
applied to platen presses; full instructions are given in regard to impres- 
sion, tympan, overlaying and underlaying, register, inking and distribu- 
tion, etc. Sent, postpaid, for 10 cents, by THE INLAND PRINTER 
COM PANY, Chicago and New York, 

















ROCE Ss YEAR BOOK, 1899 ; Penrose’ Ss Pictorial An- 
nual; indispensable to photo-engravers and printers; Oscar Binner 
writes: * Must say it contains oceans of information and if only wish that 
a copy would get into the hands of every photo-engraver in this country.’ 
78 full-page illustrations, cloth binding, $1.50, post freee TENNANT & 
WARD, 289 Fourth avenue, New York. 


PR0°F- -READING, a series of essays for readers and ‘their 

employers, and for authors and editors, by F. Horace Teall, critical 
proof-reader and editor on the Century and Standard dictionaries, and 
editor Proof-room Notes and Queries Department of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 100 pages; cloth, $1, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY 


HE INLAND PRINTER CUT AND ORNAMENT 
BOOK, new enlarged edition, 192 pages, over 1,600 cuts for advertise- 
ments, blotters, head and tail pieces, initials and ornaments, some of 
which you may need on your next job. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, which 
we will refund on first order for cuts amounting to $1. 








THE THEORY OF OVERLAYS, by Charles H. Cochrane; 
a practical treatise upon the correct method of making ready half- 
tone cuts and forms of any kind for cylinder presses. Reprinted from 
THE INLAND PRINTER, in — —_ convenient for reference; illus- 
trated ; price, 10 cents, postpaid. many times this amount to any 
printer or pressman. E PNLAND. PRINTER COMPANY, 212 Monroe 
street, Chicago; 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


BUSINESS | OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in 1 reply to ‘these ad advertisements will be forwarded without 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
w warded unless necessary postage | is sent us. 





OR SALE—An up-to- date good paying job office in a 

rapidly growing town; a grand chance for a man with a little capital; 

$1,500 required; plenty of work and good prices; investigate. J 390, 
INLAND PRINTER. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





OR SALE—Controlling interest in large printing plant 
in one of our largest cities, making a specialty of railroad and art 
catalogue work; its name and reputation are among the best; a profit- 
able return on the investment is assured ; reason for selling—other more 
important interests demand owner’s attention. F. S., INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SALE—Fine job plant and good business in live, fast 
growing Northern city of 35,000; propositionis all right ; good reason 

for selling. J 406, INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Half or third interest in book bindery, with 

position as business manager and traveling salesman; recently es- 

tablished, and a good run of custom. Good reason for selling. J 420, 
INL AND PRINTER. 


OR SALE—Interest in a job plant. in a city of 40, 000; 


good busine SS; good 1 reason for selling. J 407, INL AND PRINTER. 














FoR SALE — On account of health, up-to- date engraving 
plant, complete in all its appointments; fine opportunity for good 
man with small capital. J 363, INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE for clear farm near Chicago, 


$3,200 printing- -office. Give full particulars. J 401, INLAND PRINTE R. 








FoR SAL E—Splendidly equipped job printing and blank 
book plant, established three years, doing big business. Co 

$6,000, will sell for $3,000; reason, poor health, DR. A. MIDDLE SpITeH, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


WANTED— Man with capital to invest in established pub- 


lishing business in New York. J 423, INLAND PRINTER. 








Se, D500 cash buys a strictly modern up-to-date printing 
and rubber stamp office, clearing $200 monthly, in live West- 
ern m city of 60,000. _Address P. | O. BOX 641, Butte, Mont. 


FOR SALE. 


Letters in reply to these aiesivatiniie will be sexwanted ‘wilieas 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage i is sent us. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT of metal and ‘wood type, ‘from 
3 to 100 line, in good condition, some new; two drum cylinder 
presses, cabinets, frames, cases, chases, galleys, racks, brass rule, leads, 
etc., will be sold at a sacrifice in lots to suit purchasers. A. E. CRE- 
VIER, 141 West Twenty-fourth street, New York. 
ARGAINS IN MACHINERY, cylinder and job presses, 
type; cases, 25 to 40 cents each; stands, $1 up; stones, shafting, 
hangers, pulleys, belting, etc.; send list of what you want; rao dis- 
count on ty ‘pe and all supplies. ALEX McKILLIPS, Harrisburg, Pa 
OLDING MACHIN ES—A Chambers’ point folder, W by 
22 to 25 by 38, 3 and 4 fold, good as new; also two cheaper machines; 
lowest prices. J 103, INLAND PRINTER. 
OR SAL = —Complete equipment for electrotyping foun- 
dry. J 3710, INL AND PRINTER. 


~OR SALE— Heavy embossing press, size 12% by 18%, 


but little used. J 399, INL AND PRINTE R. 











TOR SALE— One 2- revolution Campbell pony cylinder 
printing-press, size 23 by 30-inch bed, with one jogger and two 
wrought-iron chases. Also | two horizontal tubular boilers in excellent con- 
dition, 5 feet by 17 feet, with 66 tubes 16 feet long, made by the Holyoke 
Steam Boiler Works. HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER & CARD CO., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


REAT BARGAIN—Old | ‘Style. Gordon press, 10 by 15, 
new; Pearl, 5 by 8, new; other new material. FRANK ZARTMAN, 
Xenia, Ohio. 





ARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS, all attachments, nearly 


new, cheap for cash. H. E. BECKER, 308 Dearborn st., c hicago. 


IDNEY FOLDER—Good as new, $75; cost $175: folds 


_any s size up to 36 by 48. J 385, INLA AND PRINTER. 











HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded anions 
extra charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be for- 
warded unless necessary postage is sent us. 








LECTROTYPE FOREMAN-FINISHER, capable of 

handling high-grade work, with thorough practical experience and 

fully up in all the details of the business, one having sufficient managerial 

ability to conduct a medium-sized room in a systematic manner; good 

opening for a proficient man. State nad as to past experience, wages 
expected, etc. J 389%, INLAND PRINTER 
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HOTO-ENGRAVER—We desire the services of a first- 
class photo-engraver thoroughly experienced in all branches of the 
trade and accustomed to high-class half-tone work—preferably a man 
posted in three-color engraving. To a conscientious and reliable man, 
thoroughly expert at the business, we offer the management of our new ly 
established engraving department, and will form a business connection 
with the right party. We have an excellent opportunity for a man pos- 
sessed of the above qualifications. Address, with full particulars, J 389, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING—Wanted, retouchers competent to 

retouch photographs of machinery for half-tone plates. To first- 

class men we can promise good wages and steady employ ment. BART- 
L E TT & co. uae Rose strect, New York city. 


RINTING INK SALESMAN WANTED-=—State expe- 


rience and salary desired. J 382, INLAND PRINTER. 


ALESMAN drumming lithographers, printers, etc., can 
add line whereon New York man earns $1,800 yearly; free outfit. P. 
O. 1371, New York. 
\WANTED—As superintendent of our dry-color factory, a 
thorough chemist and color maker, especially familiar with the 
manufacture of Lakes for the printing ink and lithographic trade; must 
be a man of approved experience ; in replying state age, formere an rience, 
references, etc.; all applications ke pt in strictest confide nee. A ANS- 
BACHER & CO., 4 Murray street, New York city. 
\\ANTED—Capable man to take hold of line of special- 
ties—calendar backs, advertising novelties, ete. J 421, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
WANTED—Man for copper and steel plate work who can 
ake charge of every detail of the business. J 422, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


\ K JE WANT A MANAGER or foreman printer who under- 

stands estimating, buying and practical work, and who can take 
charge of a large contracting business; must thoroughly understand all 
the ins and outs of high-grade printing, be able to originate ideas and 


color effects and execute work rapidly ; chance for advancement and a 
life opportunity for the right man; reply in detail, with salary to start, 
age, experience and photograph (which will be returned) ; strictly confi- 


dential. J 394, New York oftice INLAND PRINTER. 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


D COMPOSITOR (job man), up-to-date, wants position ; 
references. J 413, INLAND PRINTER. 


FIRST-CLASS, long-experienced, half-tone operator, 
thoroughly understanding etching, wishes to make a change. J 408, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


A ROUND PRINTER desires position ; now foreman of 
daily newspaper; good services given and equivalent in salary 
required. J 384, INLAND PRINTER. 


AS FOREMAN or manager of first-class bindery, blank or 
printed; reliable, thoroughly practical, best reference. J 388, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


| Y PRACTICAL JOB PRINTER — Experienced in news- 
paper work and large job shops; sober and reliable. J 383, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
OMPETENT MAN desires position as business manager, 
editor or reporter, weekly or daily paper; very best references. 
J 395, INLAND PRINTER. 


DESIGNER, would like work at home; original, silver 
prints. sketches, portraits, architectural; price moderate. F. 
BROW NE, Toms River, N. J. 


OREMAN—An up-to-date and original job printer, capa- 

ble of directing all departments of printing office, desires to engage 

with first-class Eastern firm as superintendent. At present holds position 
as foreman, but wants something better. J 409, INLAND PRINTER. 


N YOUR country newspaper or job office you want a Lino- 
type machinist- operator who is a practical printer and knows how to 
care for machines. Thoroughly posted on first-class jobwork, trade 
papers, etc.; steady, sober and reliable; references. J 374, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


OB FOREMAN wants change of position ; handling force 
of 20 men at present. J 381'2, INLAND PRINTER. 


OB PRINTER desires situation ; union; married ; will in- 
vest; 3 references and samples. J 396, INLAND PRINTE R. 


INOTYPE MACHINIST- OPERATOR wants permanent 
position; understands machine thoroughly; factory experience ; 
also good all-round printer. J 400, INLAND PRINTER. 








? *< STEEL DIE-: 


Operated by steam-power. Price, $1,000 


Takes dies up to 2x4 inches. 
We have in operation five Power Steel-Die Presses doing Em- 


bossing for the trade. 
We manufacture Rotary Perforators, Knife Grinders, Stamping 
Presses, Fast Envelope Machinery, Litho. Stone Grinders. 
Complete Bindery Outfits furnished promptly. 


THE BLACKHALL MFG. COc¢cs - 


12 Lock Street, BUFFALO, N. Y- 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 





EWS FOREMAN wants day work; in charge of machine 


plant now. J 381, INLAND PRINTER. 


NIE W SPAPER MAN—Thorough advertising and news man, 
specialist on circulation ; “ge printer ; salary or commission; would 
invest in plant. H. J. WARREN, 123 | West 15th Street, , Chicago. — 





FFICE MAN OR MANAGER, by a man of 20 4 years’ 
experience, New York city and country, with A1 houses ; practical 
complete knowledge printing and engraving details and accounts ; can 
estimate, solicit, or take charge; references; moderate salary. M.E. J., 
New York office INLAND PRINTER. 
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ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with our simple transferring 

and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and quickly made by the unskilful, on common sheet zinc. 
Cost very trifling. Price of process, $1. Nothing held back to pull more 
money from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. 
It is no fake. We have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; ; intelli- 
gent boys make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamp. 
Simple and costless embossing process included free. THOS.M. DAY & 


SON, Hagerstown, Ind. 
EGGLESTON MANUFACTURING COM- 


= A uh j ) Par apa 2 
PANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 





A SNAP—Send 10 cents and get a sam- 


ple set of four of our improved gauge pins. 





HOTOGRAPHER AND ETCHER—Two A 1 half-tone 
and line men will be open for position after January 1. J 380, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
POSITION WANTED by all- round 1 man “who can rule, 
forward or finish, and capable of taking charge of bindery. J 411, 
INLAND PRINTER. 


RINTER, with taste for job and ad. work, wants ‘position 
in good office ; western Pennsylvania preferred. J 392, INLAND 
PRINTER. 
ROOFRE ADER— Five years with Clarke & Courts, book 
and job printers, lithographers, engravers, desires similar position 
or foremanship; correspondence solicited. Address W.D.THOMSSEN, 
Box 118, Galveston, Tex. 


ROOFREA DER— Situation wanted by middle- -aged man; 
correct habits; stenographic experience; law graduate. J 386, IN- 
LAND PRINTER. 


ROOFREADER (woman); several years’ experience all 
kinds of work, page, press-proof revising; typesetter; engaged 
three times by one firm; mother to support —desires permanent place 
with firm appreciating conscientious endeavors to please and keep learn- 
ing. J 357, INLAND PRINTER. 


ve peonatie SITUATION WANTED by competent cylinder 
pressman of 16 years’ experience on first-class work. J 397, INLAND 
PRINTER. 


yy Anren—A position by a Linotype machinist; five 
years’ experience; good reterences as to ability and character. 
J 375, INLAND PRINTER. 


Wt E D—Position by job printer, English and | German. 


J 377, INLAND PRINTER. 





JANTED—Position ; capable of taking charge of print- 
} ing-oftice ; been foreman of weekly and daily; Linotype machinist; 
Would take charge of five or six machines or do 


can make-up, set ads. 
J 402, INLAND PRINTER. 


Linotype work by contract. 


VV ANTED—Steady situation by all-round printer in Illi- 
nois or bordering State ; good references. J 391, INLAND PRINTER. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
About THIS NEW TYPEWRITER TYPE (patented)— 
sample of which is shown on blue- por insert in this issue— you 
need it! Particulars of THE T YPE Ww RI’ TER-TYPE Company, Boston. 





RE YOU interested in stock cuts for newspaper use — any 
business? Get our catalogues. BARNES-CROSBY CO., 108 La 
Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 


HALK PLATES RECOATED, only ¥, cent z an inch. No 
infringement of patent. Write for our latest circular, giving dis- 
counts,etc. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
OHNSON PROCESS” of padding stationery caps every- 
thing ; “ECLIPSE ” Padding Compound comes next. Price, 15 cents 
a pound,cash. BURRAGE MFG. CO., New York. 


HOTO-ENGRAVERS’ contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable 
prices. JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 782 Greenwich street, New York. 


HOTO-PROCESS E NGRAVING—Superior grade ; send 
for our quotations; the cheapest place; prompt service. ART 
ENGRAVING CO., Washington, D. C. 


IMPLEX STEREOTY PE OUTFITS ($17 to $51) make 
the best plates you ever saw; easy cut-making process, no etching; 
book on stereotyping and engr wt tag circulars for stamp. H. KAHRS 

240 E ast 33d street, New York. 
Gte SREOTYPING PAPER, prepared ready for use, best 
and cheapest. Manufactured by F. SCHREINER, Plainfield, N. J. 














A REMINDER 


R.R. B. Potting Glue is the best made; 16 cents per poun 
ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 35-37 Frankfort st., ie York city. 





Used and recommended by 
the leading Electrotypers 
of the world. 


Dixon's ed Diff kind d fi 
Slectrotyping iss isin 
Graphite _ __ _ JOSEPH DIXON 


CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








LET US GIVE YOU A POINT We herewith show a method of 

pointing for folding machines 
which has been used for some years in a large publishing house, and is the 
most practical method we have seen. Just drive these points into the furni- 
ture where you want them with the above punch, which does not damage 
the round end of point. Price: Punch, 25c.; Points, $3.50 per gross. Try them. 


HARDINGE BROS., 1036 LINCOLN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Four Attractive Specialties 


SUCCESSFULLY HANDLED BY PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 


ALUMINUM GASES FoR unrerroraten carps. 


Patented Dec, 5, 1899. Handsomely 
er. Made in three sizes: No. 1, 234x4% in.; No. 2, 2% x 3% in.; 
.3,2x3'%in. Sample, 10 cents; with name engrav ed, 15 cents. 


FOLDING BLOTTERS Patentea Jury 27. 1899. Can be sent 


flat through the mails and present an 
oval face when adjusted. Made with aluminum tops for gifts. Sample, 
10 cents; with name engraved, 15 cents. 


Also furnished with embossed 
or lithographed cards for advertising purposes. Sample, 6 cents; ask 
for special prices on large lots. 

MEMO PAD Aluminum case, “ Memoranda” 
° cover, and four pads in a neat box. 
singly for advertising. Sample box, postpaid, 20 cents. 
ERASA BLE TABLET Two silicate leaves, * Memoranda” 
embossed on aluminum cover. 
Firm name can be embossed for advertising. Sample, 8 cents; with 
name on back, 13 cents. 
“Our Trade Catcher” will tell you of other specialties for printers and 
stationers, salable at all seasons of the year. 


MASS. PUBLISHING CO., EVERETT, MASS. 





embossed on 
Can be used 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Winter Rollers™ 


WE MAKE 
THE BEST 
THAT CAN 
BE MADE 


We use the latest and best compressed- 
air system in casting, and make solid, 
perfect rollers by the best formulas. 

Established 30 years. Cincinnati is 
sufficient address in writing or shipping. 





CHALK PLATES 





Simplest, Quickest and Cheapest Process of 
Engraving. Practically Infallible. Outfits, 
$15 up....... Catalogue of stereotyping 
machinery, proofs, etc., free. 
HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 

















a S&S Adjustable Feed Gauge 


What Printers Say: 


The pene owe you a vote of 
thanks for putting on the market 
such a simple, practical and useful 
gauge. Yours, etc., 
W.S.& L.H. BOWEN, 
Publishers, 
Brookhaven, Miss. 














Nou cant 
AFFORD TO BE ¥ 
WITHOUT 






We like your patent gauge so 
well that we send you check for 
two more, specifications for which 
are inclosed. We think you have 
by far the best gauge-pin ever 
made. EXCELSIOR PTG. CO. 

369-373 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Tu. 














eS Greatest time-saver and most-needed appliance ever attached toa press. A set will out- 
last a new press. Send for circular. Manufactured and for sale only by 


THE McCGINTY FEED GAUGE CO., DoyYLEesTown, Pa. 





NOoT IN THE TRUST: 
THE CHEAPEST PLACE. . 


7, ENVELOPE S*% 





AA. KANTOR’S, 194 WILLIAM ST. 
Latest revised price list for the asking, 


-MELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 
FOR MOULDING AND POLISHING. 





[,_ oo 
ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING (6. 


(OR. 4% & PINE STS. ST LOUIS. MP 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 
all 


hinds s Paper 


Used by PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS. 


273-275-277 Monroe Street, 


(f rraty prs 


Every printer and stationer should know all about these wonder- 
ful plates. They are the very best product of the relief engraver’s 
art. Lithographing closely imitated on ordinary printing presses. 
Send for information, samples and prices. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS., 216 William Street, NEW YORK. 
We are the Originators and only Makers of CEROTYPES. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB-ZEISS 


p, Anastigmat 
=ea-y Lenses 


Serics 
Ia. 


Has demonstrated its superiority for all kinds of 
process work, being in daily use by many of the best 
engravers. Its speed, covering power, even distribu- 
tion of light and the absolute sharpness with which 
it reproduces every line and dot from full size to the 
greatest reduction especially commend it. Sené 
anywhere on trial. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Why not try 


LEATHERETTE ana FELTINE ? 


If you have tried them before, why not come 
again and discover the improvements we have 
made ? 


PEGAMOID LEATHERETTE... 


A new article, can be cleansed with water if 
soiled in process. 


Price and Samples on application. 


A. W. POPE & CO., Manufacturers and Agents, 
45 High Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


TAKE AN OLDS 


gas or gasoline engine, put it on your 
work and if it does not fulfill our claims 
and satisfy you that there is no better 
engine on the market, send it back, with- 
out expense to you. Our electric and 
tube igniters are unsurpassed. Our self- 
contained engines are most convenient. 


Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, Mich.: Office and Factory. Lansing, Mich.: Factory. 











THE LATEST IMPROVED AND 
BEST OF PLATEN PRESSES. 
HANDLED BY ALL DEALERS. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PRESS 


MERRITT GALLY 


INVENTOR AND SOLE PROPRIETOR 
130 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


Soto as a SPECIALTY sy att 
BRANCHES OF THE AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
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The SHOOT- BOARDS which we offer are all excellent tools. They will do 


clean, accurate work, are very strong and are con- 
venient to handle. A good Shoot-Board should be in every engraving establishment. 





London Agent — P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, E.C. JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. J., U.S.A. 


Montreal Agent —-C. J. ROBERTSON, 588 Craig Street. 








Getting Ahead 


In business is the desire of every 
printing-office proprietor in the land. 
To do good work, to get fair prices 
—to make a success, in fact—is 
what all are striving for. Nothing 
aids so much in securing perfect 


results as GOOD INK. If you buy 


THE QUEEN CITY 
ueen City Inks PRINTING INK Co 


You may ere assured you have HOME OFFICE 
made one of the wisest moves im- 
aginable in the conduct of your CINCINNATI, OHIO 

office. Queen City Inks are known eee 
the world over for good working 
qualities, permanency, lustre, body, 
and every essential requisite. They 
give perfect satisfaction every time. 
We have samples —ask for them. 


9 











345 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


OOGCOGeue ~e@eGe4Geee. 
You Don’t Need a Policeman 


To stand behind you when you trade with us. There are many first-class 
concerns that furnish first-class plates at first-class prices; there are plenty of 
cheap houses where you can get a cheap job at a cheap price; but not so many 
places where you can get a really good piece of work at a moderate figure.... 


THAT’S WHERE WE COME IN, Write us about your next 


engraving order 


THE BURBANK ENGRAVING CO., sso oxiver st., BOSTON. 

















Lithographic Work on 
an ordinary press 

by an ordinary 
printer 


You’re handling more or less litho- 
graphed work for your customers, ain’t 
you? 

You’re dependent upon the lithog- 
rapher for such work? 

You’re at his mercy, every last time, 
sure’s you’re a foot high, ain’t you? 

You can’t have the lithographic stones 
on which the work is engraved. 

That’s where he has you foul. 

Either he does the work or you go the 
entire expense for engraving over again, 
and your profits go with the new expense. 

Besides, you’ve given the snap away to 
the first man and he can enter the com- 
petition at a less cost than you can, be- 
cause he’s got the engraving all ready. 
He’s that expense ahead. 

Any good, plausible reason why you 
should act as a feeder to the lithographer 
and charge your customer two profits 
when there’s another and better way ? 

Here’s the scheme: 

We make Litho-Cerotypes. 

These Litho-Cerotypes are relief plates 
by our new wax-engraving process. 

These plates are type high and can be 
used on any ordinary printing-press. 

They take no more make-ready than 
type, and the results are far brighter, 
cleaner and snappier than any litho- 
graphed work on stone ever produced. 

The cost is within reason, and the 
Litho-Cerotype is your property. The 
next time the work comes in, the profit is 
increased the amount of the first outlay 
and you are not dependent on any one. 

These Litho-Cerotypes will stand 
seventy thousand impressions if you 
handle them half right. 

We’d just like to show you some of 
this work. 

It’s interesting in a great many ways. 

All this matter is directed at the pro- 
gressive printer—the one who investigates 
things where his income may be incréased. 

We should like to hear from you, stat- 
ing your wants. 

We are map and diagram engravers as 





well. 
Bormay § Zo., engravers, 
soos All Processes, 
64 Fulton Street, 
Rew York. Telephone, 371 John. 
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HARRY FRANKS 


82 Pitt Street 


SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 









































BS) HAVE decided to start largely in the trade 

| of supplying the newspaper proprietors, 

printers, bookbinders, lithographers, and 

those masters in Allied Trades in Australasia and 
New Zealand. 


I introduced the American Linotype machines, 
and am now selling the English Linotype machines 
in Australasia. 1 wish to draw the attention of the 
manufacturing firms of America to this. | am in 
position to sell in each Colony, as | have sub-agents in 
each of the Colonies, who help me in disposing of 
my goods. 


I also would ask manufacturers of any improved 
labor-saving machinery in the above trade, or any 
outside these businesses, to write me. | will be glad 
to hear from them. 


Please communicate with me direct here. 














Goodan Ouich © 
en ov EE 


WR/ITE FOR CATALOGUE 
——- AND PRICES —— 


alional — 
Engraving © 


20a SUPER Oo” CLEVELAND, O 
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Printing-Press Rheumatism. 


You know that no man is worth anything athletically whose muscles 
are not elastic. He may have good wind, a strong heart, big lungs, a clear 
head, a long stride, great strength, and tremendous endurance; yet it all 
counts for nothing— yes, absolutely nothing—if his muscles lack elasticity. 

In other words, stiffen him up with rheumatism and you undermine all 
his value in a moment. You render every good quality worthless. 

Rheumatism in a man has its counterpart in a printing-press in jar and 
vibration. A press must be easy running to accomplish anything. Vibra- 
tion and jar will soon undermine every good quality. 

It is because of its ability to run smoothly at any speed that the Cottrell 
Press is the most popular press today with the majority of printers. It is 
because of its determination to maintain that reputation that, when increas- 
ing the speed of the Cottrell recently, the entire press was made to corre- 
spond with the increased tension. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


41 Park Row, New York. 


E. C. GREENMAN, Western Manager. 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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.. AO imagine our business is confined 
44° 9 || | to the making and selling of type! 
jo N.A jens That our best efforts are given to 
rh: srg =| its design and manufacture is the 
9<' gq ~| fact that accounts for our leading 
7) position as typefounders. Selling 
our type ealls for little effort. lt sells itself. 
ThiS gives US ample time to Cater to printers in 
every other line. For the equipment of modern 
plants there iS not an item that we do not Earry 
in Stock. Cylinder and Job presses, cabinets, 
CASES, paper cutters, Stitching and perforating 
machines, Shafting --- Absolutely Everything! 


AmericanT ype Founders Co. 
United States of America 
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What Runs These Presses ? 


In this model establishment, as in many others, the Presses are driven by LUNDELL 
MOTORS. This method was selected because it is the most economical, most flexible, simplest, 
and cleanest. 

It is the most economical, because only the energy actually needed for the work in hand is 
used. It is possible to operate one or all of the presses at any time by simply turning a switch. It 
is not necessary to rotate a long line of shafting, belting and pulleys to accomplish this, and the 
40 per cent of power which was formerly absorbed in this way is now saved. 

It is the most flexible, because each machine is made an individual unit, capaple of separate 
control. Each press can be started, stopped, or run fast or slow in either direction without affecting 





PRESSROOM OF McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


any other. There need be no stoppage of the entire plant at any time, as the subdivision of the 
circuits is such that only a very small part in any event is likely to get out of order. The presses 
or machines may be located according to the best economy of floor space and light, and may be 
moved at any time to accommodate additional machines, without regard to shafts or belts. 

Simplest, because they require no special attention; have few parts; are compact; are not 
likely to get out of order; can have the power they consume measured at any time. The only 
attention required is to keep the oil wells filled. 

Cleanest, because the elimination of shafting, belting and pulleys prevents the constant 
stirring up and distribution of dust and dirt. There is no chance for grease to drip on the work 
from hangers and shafts. Better lighting and ventilation is permitted. 

Whether you have Gordons, bed presses or web presses they can be operated best by Lundell 
Motors. We will be pleased to give estimates of cost, plans and advice. Correspondence promptly 
and carefully answered. Write for Catalogue No. 5f. 


Sprague Electric Company, 
527 to 531 West Thirty-fourth St., New York. 
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The Alumographic Rotary 


Built as Fine 
as a Watch. 








OA, NE 


A 


Pet ae tana aed 


T produces from Aluminum the highest grade of printing, such as has 
been done heretofore only from lithographic stone. 


This press is now in operation in many of the leading lithographic 
shops in United States and Canada, and has proven a great success. 


Evidence is shown of the satisfaction this press is giving by the 
duplicate orders constantly received from firms who have had one or 
more of these presses in operation during the past year. 





ne pS ag EE EP a I EN Oa eT ARM TT a 


As we manufacture these presses from the raw material in our own works, we guarantee 
them in every detail and particular to produce the highest grade of lithographic work at a 
speed limited only by the ability of the feeder. 


All parts of these machines are classified by number stamped or cast upon them, and as 
they are made from jigs and templates, exact duplicates of any part may be had by simply 
sending us the number of part wanted. 


We control all patents for surface printing from aluminum. 


All presses using aluminum are subject to licenses granted through our agents. 


Manufactured by 


The Aluminum Plate & Press Co. 


Works — PLAINFIELD, N. J. New York Office, 87 Nassau Street. 
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J.M. HUBER «caco 
“Seem Fine sawsx Inks 


NOT 


tales, but actual tests tell the difference between high-grade inks and the cheapened kind. They may look 
alike to you, until you get them on your presses, then the difference becomes evident. It is the work- 
ing quality that tells which ink is the most economical and therefore the right kind for you to use. I can 
give you inks of superior intrinsic value, scientifically compounded, and the reason why I can do this better 


than others is to be found 


the fact that I make my own Dry Colors and all the Varnishes, Dryers, etc., from which I manufacture 
Printing Inks. I don’t need to take anybody’s word for the quality and uniformity of these ingredients. I 
make them myself and I know just what they are and what they will do when mixed into inks. Witha 
knowledge of the requirements of the trade and facilities to handle large orders, I am able to turn out Inks 
which will do all the work all the time and in a way to suit all the people. Perhaps you may think 


ANY 


one can make Printing Inks. There are some with a small knowledge of the business who can make Inks 
of a fair grade. But to make Inks so well as to be best for printing and that at the same time can be sold 
at the lowest cost to you, is what not every man, nor every printing-ink plant is capable of doing. If you 
were to manufacture your own Inks, you would have to buy your colors from a color-maker and your var- 
nishes from a varnish-maker. You are doing this in buying your Inks from me. You can put your 


TRUST 


in a Color, Varnish and Ink manufacturing concern whose history dates back to A.D. 1780. The same Colors 
which made the name of Michael Huber famous all over the world, and with which Senefelder printed his 
first colored lithographic job, are produced and manufactured into Ink ready for your use, at my factory in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. They are the best Inks that money will buy, and, comparatively speaking, it does not 
take much money either. Give me a trial on anything of which you use large quantities, and which is there- 
fore an item to save money on, or try me on any other Ink which is not running to your satisfaction. 

















275 WATER STREET 
J. M. HUBER neéwvorx 
PHILADELPHIA FACTORY CHICAGO 
424 SANSOM STREET BROOKLYN 337-339 DEARBORN ST. 





HUBER’S COLORS IN USE SINCE 1780 
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WA ER SCOTT &KCO. 
BEAINELEED, N.J.U Ss In 


The New Scott Two- Revolution 


Some of the Made with 2 or 4 Rollers. Either printed side up or |, WITH MORE GOOD 
Good Points: Front Fly Delivery. Continuous Register Rack with | POINTS THAN ANY 
full depth tooth. Ink fully distributed before reaching | OTHER PRESS IN 
the table. Rollers interchangeable—composition rollers all one size. Self- | ; ; i 
righting gripper motion attachment, preventing leakage. | THE WORLD: :::: 
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WALTER SCOTT & CO 
° PLAINFIELD. N 





The New Scott Stop-Cylinder 


The only Practical Front Delivery Stop Cylinder ever put on the market, 
delivering printed side up, any class of paper. Rollers interchangeable, being 
all one size. Ink distributed before reaching the plate. Six Form Rollers. | 





IS THE FASTEST 
IN THE WORLD:: 














NEW YORK OFFICE, Times Building. Sead to Meavest 
CHICAGO OFFICE, Monadnock Block. W | S & { 

ST. LOUIS OFFICE, Security Building. ps — aiter cott 0., 

BOSTON OFFICE, Winthrop Building. . 

CINCINNATI OFFICE, Neave Building. PLAINFIELD, N. J., U.S.A. 








CABLE ADDRESS...WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. 
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“The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” 
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HIGH- 
GRADE 
BOOK 
COMPO- 
SITION 
AT HALF 




















apes METHOD of 


Composition is used by 











D. Appleton & Co. 

J.B. Lippincott & Co. 
Redfield Bros. 

Patterson & White 
Winthrop Press 

West Publishing Co. 
Methodist Book Concern 
and dozens of others 















none of whom could afford 


to do inferior work. THE LINOTYPE. 
OvER 7,000 In DaILy USE. 




















Your fonts of type are never 
exhausted —1,000 pages of 
revises as easily furnished 
as 10 pages. s$22¢ee24% 








EACH LINOTYPE MACHINE A 
VERITABLE TYPE FOUNDRY 


LINOTYPE Metal costs 6 to 7 cents per 
pound—type costs 30 to 50 cents per pound. 
Linotype Metal is remelted and a new face 
produced for each printing—type shows 
additional wear each time it is used. : : : 











EASY TERMS TO PURCHASERS 














ness LINOTYPE CO. 


Tribune Building, NEW YORK CITY. 
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WESEL MAKES 


Everything for Electrotypers 


(Send for Catalogue A. Wesel’s line is complete.) 


Everything for Stereotypers 


(Send for Catalogue B. Wesel’s line is complete.) 


Everything for Linotype Offices 


(Send for Catalogue C. Wesel’s line is complete.) 


Machinery for Photo-Engravers 


(Send for Catalogue D. Wesel’s line is complete.) 


Printing Material —targest Line in the World 


(Send for Catalogue E.) 























Wee is the sole manufacturer of 

Self-Inking Proof Presses, the 
Wesel Patent Grooved Iron Block that 
will supersede all other styles of Stereo- 
type Blocks, Linotype Slug - Cutting 
Attachment, Linotype Slug Cutter, Pat- 
ent Linotype Galleys, Success All-Brass 
Galleys. Wesel excels in Brass Rule, 
Electric-Welded Chases, Printers’ Tools 
of all kinds. 















WESEL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY... 


82-84 FULTON ST. 
NEW YORK 


AGENTS IN LONDON — PRINTING MACHINERY Co., 
15 Tudor Street. 


AGENTS IN BERLIN—FIscHER & KRECKE, 
16 Friedrich Strasse. 

























Insist on Wesel Quality. 


WESEL’S RADIAL-ARM ROUTING MACHINE. The Best Made. Prices Moderate. 
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THE WHITLOCK 


NEW CRANK MOVEMENT 
TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 














Four Rollers. 
Front Fly Delivery. 





VAAARL IN 
V000.04 Py 





Oooo oo0oo0o0o0o0000 EMBODYING THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE FEATURES: 


itieasiiccinninaitil | Swiftest, Smoothest Running and Most Durable Bed Motion. 
| a . . . . . 
| taches. | ente | Sheet. Extreme Rigidity ot Impression. Absolute Register. Perfect 


45 x 62 | 40x 58 | 42 x 60 Distribution. Driven Angle Rollers. Trued Box Type Bed. 


)43 x 56 | 38x52) 40x54 Continuous Cylinder Surface. Tipping Fountain. Adjustable 
39 x 52 | 34x 48 | 36x 50 


35x47 | 30x43 | 32x45 ; 
29x 42 | 24x 38 | 26 x 40 length Tracks. Trip Motion. Back-up Motion. Hinged 


Quadruple Air Springs. Smooth Sweep of Fly. Four Full- 


jQgoooooooooooooooon ~§©6 Roller Frame, with Roller Offset Device.: ::::::::::: 





.-» MANUFACTURED BY... 


THE WHITLOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


. SALES OFFICES - Sipdibicaine 
NEW YORK, 132 Tirmks Buitpinc. BOSTON, 10 Mason Burtpinc. CHICAGO, 706 FISHER BUILDING. 


WORKS — DERBY, CONN. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: EUROPEAN AGENTS: 
J.H.SCHROETER & BRO., 39 W. Mitchell St., ATLANTA, Ga. T.W.& C.B. SHERIDAN, 46 Farrington St., Lonpon, Ene. 
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Seybold Cutters 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK 


TERRE PR TEA LtEE Ey 


Pat. Dec. 1, "91 
Pat. Jan. 2, ’94 
Other patents pending 


ned Automatic and Hand Clamp. 


Pat. Dec. 1, "91 


74-inch HOLYOKE CUTTER — Automatic Clamp. aoe —_ = .* 


Other patents pending 


Main Office and Factory: 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, payton, onio, U.S.A. 


8 and 10 Reade St.. NEW YORK. PATENTEES AND BUILDERS OF 
347-349 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. LITHOGRAPHERS, PAPER GOX WARERO, Eve. 
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THE VALUE OF WEIGHT 


Fitzsimmons lost to Jeffries because he lacked weight ; therefore strength and durability. 








THE CHANDLER & PRICE 
PRESSES & # EXCEL 
ALL OTHER GORDONS IN 
WEIGHT, STRENGTH AND 
DURABILITY .# # # # #& 


Were it not that WEIGHT, mechanically distributed, is necessary to obtain strength and durability, 
we assure you that with present high prices for material, we would take advantage of lightening the 
construction of all our machines. . 

The record, of which we are justly proud, proves that WEIGHT, as well as careful construction, is a 
requisite the printer can not afford to ignore in a durable, money-making and money-saving machine. 


The CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS have fifteen malleable-iron parts in their construction. 
All have steel rocker-shafts. All sizes larger than Eighth Medium have forged steel fly-wheel shafts. 


What has yours? 


THE SAME RULE APPLIES TO 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE PAPER CUTTER 


Assuring by its superior WEIGHT, rigidity, strength, accuracy and durability. 





SHIPPING WEIGHT OF CHANDLER & PRICE MACHINES. 


7x11C.& P. Gordons, .1,000lbs. | 23-inch Paper Cutters, . . 1,050 lbs. 
8x12 ‘“ " ..1,200lbs. | 26-inch ss . . 1,100 Ibs. 
1Oxi5 ** . . 1,800 lbs. | 30-inch ZY « « 2,700 Ibs. 
exis = ** . «2,0004bs. | —————— 

14x 20 . . 3,000 Ibs. | What is the weight of yours? 
14% x22 - 2 So 00Nbs, | How about repairs and breakages? 


WE WILL NOT LIGHTEN OUR MACHINES BECAUSE 
MATERIAL HAS ADVANCED. 











CONSIDER THE ABOVE FULLY WHEN YOU BUY PRESSES OR PAPER CUTTERS. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Makers, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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© ” Established 1830 ©) 


PRECISION is quite 


unknown to knite-makers 
who use this: 





LORING COES 


But we think 
we get closer 
with this: 





“ MICRO-GROUND.” 


Andou eaters Peefection and “Micro-ground 


LET US SEND YOU REASONS. are synonyms. 


asweae LORING COES & CO, Inc. 


and Reasons 


if you mention this. WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. As 


Stamping, Embossing and y Pirin mcs" 


e 
= FOR THE TRADE ONLY | have presses built for 
the work. 


We can deliver book-covers of any style, cloth or leather, stamped Book Edge Gilding 
in gold or ink, ready for casing, in handsome and effective designs. ‘ 
_ ' . . Book Edge Marbling 

















EMBOSSED CATALOGUE COVERS Leaf Stamping 


WALCUTT BROTHERS. 139-143 CENTRE ST, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Speed, Half-tone and Embossing 
are the points which make the 
PERFECTED PROUTY JOB PRESSES 


so popular. 





Perfect ink distribution. 


Noiseless, strong and 
simple of construc- 
tion. 


Not a CAM on the press. 


Presses running in every 
civilized country. 


Send for catalogue and 
prices. 


—GHVHO— 


& Manufactured only by 


BOSTON PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 


Successors to GEO. W. PROUTY CO. 
7 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Agents for Great Britain and the Colonies, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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MAXIMUM SALES 


witH MINIMUM LOSSES crve 


MAXIMUM PROFITS. 


ITH a complete list, not only of all your customers 
but of all your possible customers, you have the 


means of keeping your sales at the maximum. 
With the best credit service obtainable, your losses can be 
kept at the minimum. The Credit Service of The Typo Mer- 
cantile Agency, which is the Special Agency of the Paper, 
Book, Stationery, Printing, Publishing and kindred Trade, 
supplies this complete list and best credit service, if your cus- 
tomers are identified with this Trade. 

The Typo Credit Book gives the names, ratings, street 
addresses and business details of this entire Trade, in all its 
branches, throughout the United States and Canada, so 
classified as to give practically a distinct list of each branch. 
The Typo Credit Service is the best covering this Trade, 
because it is confined to this Trade alone, and because the 
credit information which it gives you on your customers is 
based upon the opinion and experience of the Trade itself, 
obtained by daily trade inquiries and through constant touch 
with the Trade. 

The yearly subscription includes full service: the use of 
The Typo Credit Book, issued January and July, 100 Special 
Reports answering inquiries, Weekly Bulletins of the changes 
in the trade affecting credits, and the use and benefit of The 
Typo Collection Department, conducted solely for the use of 
subscribers. 

Convince yourselves that the service will prove invaluable 
to you and fully meet your requirements by asking some of 
your competitors who are already availing themselves of its 
advantages. 

For further information, address 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY, 


87 Nassau St., cor. Fulton, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


INCORPORATED 1896. 
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Engravers; 


) < Jllustrators. 
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Ralftone & 
Cine Engravings 
for all Artistic’ 
Mercantile s¢ * 
* Purposes. 


‘CHA 
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A Southern trip is an ideal trip 
when it’s taken on fast luxurious 
trains. That’s the kind they run 
on the Queen & Crescent Route 
and Southern R’y. 


Through trains Cincinnati to Jacksonville daily. 
o. R’y and Plant System. Observation and 

Parlor has, Night trains carry Free Reclining Chair 
Cars. Send two-cent stamp to W. C. RINEARSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, for booklet on 


Cuba and Puerto Rico. 
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NOTHING fore IMPORTANT 


TO THE DEALER IN BLANK BOOKS THAN HIS LINE OF 
FOLIOS. A SMALL STOCK OF THE BEST BOOKS IS BETTER 
THAN TWICE THE NUMBER OF INFERIOR GOODS. EVERY 
BOOK YOU SELL SHOULD BE A 


“STANDARD.” 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


“STANDARD BLANK BOOKS” 


NONE SO GOOD AT AN EQUAL PRICE; NONE BETTER AT 
ANY PRICE. WESTLOCK PAPER IS SUPERIOR IN QUALITY 
AND GENERAL APPEARANCE. WE RECOMMEND IT AND 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY, *eaneoxee 
101-103 Duane Street, NEw YorK. 
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ce Right Paper Cutter 


(PONY SIZE) 


For the small office which doesn’t require a large paper cutter. 
For a large office, to relieve large cutters of small work. 





Che Utility 
Paper Cutter. 


No.1 
Squares 16 inches full. 
No. 2 
Squares 18 inches full. 
Cuts down to % in. 
in width. 











For more than ten years conceded to be the best paper 
cutter of its size. Every detail of the cutter is right. We 
guarantee them. You take no risk. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 
600, 602 and 604 S. Broadway, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY 








AGENTS: 
NEw YorK—Weld & Sturtevant, 12 Reade Street. 


LonpoN—M. P. McCoy, Phoenix Works, 
Phoenix Place, Mt. Pleasant, W. C. 





NEW MODEL JOBBING FOLDER 


MADE BY 


BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 
ERIE, PA. 
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IRONSON’S BARGAIN LIST OF PRINTERS’ MACHINERY Warenousé: 
All our Secondhand Machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and guaranteed. 

SECONDHAND PRESSES. ast tn 


oe ree | 341 52 Cottrell Stop Cylinder, 6 roll table distribution, front chai 
—=S7Ko0 S 2 . Ss, s , fro 
237 — 43x56 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, 4 rollers, rack and cam Galivery, hie bir nese oct ene y Soong lala 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and table distribution, air springs, rear delivery, side steam and 
DRUM CYLINDERS. 


overhead fixtures. . 
268 — 42x60 Two-Revolution Potter, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 

226— 24x29 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tape delivery, wire springs, rack 
and screw distribution, steam and overhead fixtures. 


rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
280 — 36x52 Two-Revolution Potter, air springs, 4 rollers, rack and cam and 

259 — 21x27 Potter Drum, wire springs, tapeless delivery, 2 rollers, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 


table distribution, rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
281— 43x56 T'wo-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, 2 rollers, table dis- | 

223— 17x21 Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
and overhead fixtures. 


tribution, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. | 
282 — 34x50 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 2 | 

214 — 24x29 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
wire springs, steam and overhead fixtures. 


rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
283 — 34x50 Two-Revolution Cottrell & Babcock, air springs, rack and cam 
distribution, 2 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and overhead | 2621721] Hoe Pony Drum, 2 rollers, wire springs, tape delivery, steam 
fixtures. c 1 pie aiden a and overhead fixtures. ; 
284 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Campbell, wire springs, table distribution, 270 — 20x25 Country Campbell, 2 rollers, table distribution, tape delivery, 
rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. steam and overhead fixtures. 
298 — 41x60 Two-Revolution Campbell, 4 rollers, rack and cam and table | 276— 36x52 Potter Drum, wire springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 


— wire springs, front delivery, side steam and overhead | delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
xt — 
386 — 38x55 Two-Revolution Scott, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, | ” ake aise, wee allan Gas hones eed avecoeh see. tapeless 


li 
288— 17x22 Potter Drum, wire springs, rack and screw distribution, tape- 
less delivery, 2 rollers, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
a Taylor Drum, air springs, table distribution, 2 rollers, tape 
delivery. 


rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
389 — 37x52 Two-Revolution Cottrell, 4 rollers, table distribution, air springs, 


rear delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. | 
409 — 45x60 Two-Rev olution Hoe, 4 rollers, air springs, table distribution, 
rear tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. | 364— 25x35 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, 2 rollers, air springs, rack 
and cam distribution, tapeless delivery, side steam and overhead 
| fixtures. 
| 


THREE REVOLUTION. 
203 — 40x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, steam and overhead fix- | 382— 33x46 Babcock Country Drum, ? rollers, rack and screw distribution, 


tures. (Press suitable for newspaper work. tape delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 


265 — 37x54 Three-Revolution Taylor, air springs, tape delivery, side steam 
and overhead fixtures. | OSCILLATORS. 
STOP CYLINDERS. 189— 39x53 Campbell Oscillator Job and Book Press, rack and table dis- 


tribution, 4 rollers, front delivery, side steam and overhead fixtures. 
261 — 34x48 Hoe Stop Cylinder, 6 rollers, rear delivery, side steam and | 381—31x43 Campbell Oscillator, 4 rollers, table distribution, front delivery 
overhead fixtures. | side steam and overhead fixtures, 


The largest and best stock of cylinder and job presses on earth. Nothing advertised that is not actually in my 
wareroom. Every machine guaranteed thoroughly rebuilt, and in first-class condition. My storeroom is ample for the 
display of machinery. Call and satisfy yourself at any time or write for descriptive prices. 


Telephone, Main 224. BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY HOUSE, i, 
54 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








PATENT GRIPPER BAR 























To shift grippers, give knob on side one-eighth turn, shift grippers, turn 
knob again and both grippers are tight. No wrench required. 


Hand-Lever Presses. Foot Presses. 














Four sizes made; $14 and up. Five!sizes made; $65 and up. 


.-DEALERS INVITED.... 


New Champion Press Co. 


C. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. 


























Machinists and Manufacturers of Job Printing Presses. 


175 Grand Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE MATTOON DAILY JOURNAL. | 





ESTABLISHED 1874. 


MATTOON, ILLINOIS, MONDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 2. 1899 


PRICE TWO CENTS 





SATURDAY, Oct 1 |‘Ecce Homo Worth $100, 
pate = aoa 000, in Possession of 
Fics Groadwey Music {Addition of Simplex Machine 


| Hall, New 





ting 
Homo," which was painted by 
Carl Gutherz, a European artist of 
fame. The picture was purchased b; 
from Guthers when 





I Gf 


wa a 1870. The picture had bee: 
exhibition at the centennial exposi- 





Bishop Seymour. |The Montgomery News Bard], sie ya et 





Completes Facilities eget tog or| —-BL@AKS Into Verse. vo finger are vimired "by © gaping is Bancombe, 


Seymour 
the latter was in Springfield some Sings a Rowndelay to the ! bellow of the statesman is heard, and 
Season in His Own his hep ay tance come laden with the 
tion in Philadelphia and had attracted Peculiar Way. cerns thy “bow! like. ‘coasiace and 


the one that mr Sws the #7 | 


ssw meases. (GROWTH OF JOURNAL, VALUABLE PAINTING. [AN ODE 10 OCTOBER] Suis se" “IOP GOBS THE mn sanery 
| 


at, —) Talk Abvot Low Broomcor | 


DRY GOODS, 
ong 
Beovene tho ais’ ia over aad they're CLOAKS 
back where they belon, and CARPETS. 
Reaction From the Bear|No. 1614 East Broadway. 


Influence Sets in and 
Good Price Paid. ———— 
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aroma o! cocktail. The 








The Simplex One-Man Type Setter 








WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR AN ILLINOIS PUBLISHER. 








From an Article in “The Daily Journal,” Mattoon, Illinois, Issue of October 2, 1899, we take the 
Following Excerpts: 


7 


“ * * After looking the field over the ne plus ultra for The 
Journal was found in the machine known as the Simplex 
Type Setter. We bought that machine and we have abso- 
lutely no cause to regret our choice. * * * Its installation 
inaugurated a new era. Before that time the Journal had 
been a patent inside daily, issued but five days aweek. The 
day the Simplex was installed patent insides were thrown to 
the wind and an all-at-home print, seven-column daily, went 
to the homes of the people of Mattoon that night for the first 
time in the history of the town, and on every page of the 
paper was live, spicy home and State news in place of the 
antiquated miscellany that had previously filled two of the 
pages. It was a daily that was equal in size and quality of 
news contained to those of many cities much larger than 
Mattoon. 

By this time the appreciation of the public was on in full 
tide. The change in the Journal was a matter of public 
comment and the compliments were many. The compli- 
ments, too, were backed by that substantial appreciation that 
snows itself in new subscriptions. The list of The Daily 
Journal grew and is growing and flourishing like the 
traditional green bay tree. * * * 

The question has been asked us ‘‘ What has the machine 
done for The Journal?’’ That is partly answered in the 
statement above of circulation increase and enhanced prestige. 
Getting down, however, to absolute facts and figures, we 
find that it has doubled our capacity and at the same time 
reduced previous expenses, enabling us to put expense on 
certain other points of the business where it was absolutely 
necessary that expense should be put on. 

It has made possible extended notice of local events and 
news of the neighborhood where before all that could be 
given was the proverbial ‘‘lick and promise.”’ 

It has made much cleaner proofs and a paper where the 
editor can rest secure without the liability that previously 
existed to an alarming degree of finding many ridiculous 
errors in its columns after the edition was entirely off. This 
liability cannot be entirely eliminated. That is impossible. 
‘* Mistakes will happen in the best regulated printing-offices,”’ 
but the Simplex Type Setter comes as near eradicating it as 
possible. Its workings are automatic. Under the oldsystem 
a ‘‘q’’ could very easily get into the *‘p’’ box or a ‘‘b’’ into 
the ‘‘d’”’ box, or vice versa, and quite frequently did. There 
is no way for such a thing as this to happen with the Simplex 
Type Setter. Each letter and character has but one place 
for it to go, one channel. It can go no place else. 

One person working on the Simplex can do as much as 
three by hand. This has been demonstrated to our complete 


For FuLL INFORMATION REGARDING THE SIMPLEX ADDRESS 


THE UNITYPE COMPANY 





satisfaction by our test. By adding another person and 
working two on the machine at least as much can be accom- 
plished as can be done by five people by hand. Last week 
The Journal wasina big rush. Advertising was brisk and 
changes were frequent and news was plentiful. Under the 
old system a half dozen extra printers would have been 
necessary, as we had a seventy-page brief to get out in about 
three days. As all the neighboring print shops were busy, it 
would have been practically impossible to get printers. The 
machine rose to the emergency, however, and with the 
assistance of one extra printer three days, The Journal came 
out on time every evening bristling with news and all the 
immense load of job printing was turned out on time, to the 
minute. Two large pieces of jobwork were set on the 
Simplex. * * * 

The outcome of it is that we are satisfied with the Journal 
as it stands today and the people are satisfied with it. 
We are likewise satisfied and more than satisfied with 
the Simplex machine. As a consequence we this day 
mail to The Unitype Company our check in payment for 
the machine. It is a spot cash deal and we get advantage 
of every possible discount for cash. It pays for the machine 
in full and leaves no cumbersome balance to be a drag 
in monthly payments on the office. That is one of the 
great benefits of the Simplex machine. The cost of it is 
not so great that it mortgages a publisher and all his friends 
to pay for it. 

This would be no object to the publisher unless the ma- 
chine would do the work of the country office. But by a fair 
and complete trial we have found that it is eminently 
adequate. The Simplex could have no more severe test than 
it has had in The Journal office, and it has come out victorious 
on its merits. With it we purchased 500 pounds of aluminum 
alloy type. This isa much harder metal than the old type 
metal and has about twice the wearing capacity. Weestimate 
from our observation that it will wear twice as long. At the 
same time it is of a lighter weight than the old metal, and 
the 500 pounds we bought are equal almost to 750 pounds of 
the old type, a Aires that all publishers see at once is amply 
adequate. 

The above are a few of the many things the machine has 
done for The Journal, or enabled The Journal to do. New 
advantages develop daily, so itis hard to enumerate them. 
* * * The machine has more than done what The Unitype 
Company said it would do * * * and the man who would 
attempt to remove the Simplex from the Journal office, 
were we unable to get another, would be shot on the spot, 
instanter, 











150 Nassau Street........NEW YORK 
188 Monroe Street...........CHICAGO 








HERBERT L. BAKER, General Manager 
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COLUMBIAN 
MERCHANDISE ENVELOPE 


Va 









The best SAVES TIME 
and most IN 
satisfactory CLOSING, 
Mailing AND 
Envelope TIME 

in the 

met IS MONEY. 











Samples and Quotations sent on application. 
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Columbian 
Merchandise 
Envelope 


MANUFACTURED BY 


United States Envelope Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
ROCKVILLE, CONN. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





















WORCESTER, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


XXXX PURE JUTE MANILA 


In which there is not a particle of Wood Pulp. 


THREE DON’TS to remember in buying 
Merchandise or Mailing Envelopes. 


I. DON’T use anything but the best Merchandise or Mail- 
ing Envelope, and the best is the ‘** COLUMBIAN.” 


II. DON’T fool yourself about cheap goods. A good article 
in any line of goods costs more than a mongrel. 


III. DON’T spend good money for paper, printing, binding, 
postage, and clerk hire for mailing, and then risk 
the miscarriage of the whole thing by a false economy 
which prompts the use of a poor envelope because it 
may be a few cents per thousand lower in price. 
That few cents difference in cost between the poor 
article and the good is relatively a small factor in the 
total cost, but may be a large factor in the result. 








* /. DESIGNS THAT STICK OUT ) 








7 PRINTING PLATES BY-ALG PROCESSES S 


1 Wie for Our Little BOOKLET ~Tel! us What you — 
Wat Ii plates, Well Make SUGGESTIONS 22 QUOTE fl /= 


‘<a Ean Co» 


630-632 (HESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


a ‘Vy + 
~ 1 
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Our Exhibit at the 
Philadelphia Export Exposition 


created wide-spread interest in the modern 


Brown Folders 








Write us for sample of folding, show- 
ing how we prevent buckle in the sheet 
and produce PERFECT SIGNATURES. 


Our Folders are 
MODERN 
RAPID 
COMPACT 
NOISELESS ; 
DURABLE | 


Weld & Sturtevant 


12 Reade St., cor. Elm 
NEW YORK 





199 So. Canal St. 
CHICAGO 












































™40cCut Black 











HALF THE 
RAILROADS 
IN THE 
COUNTRY 
SPECIFY 


Dkie’s 
Copying 
Inks 
IN 
CONTRACTS 
WHY? 
BECAUSE IT 
IS THE BEST 
we 
WE GIVE 
THE BEST 
ALWAYS AT 
MODERATE 
PRICES 






























































WE SELL 
News Ink, - 4c. 


(By the Barrel) 
Peerless Book 15c, 


mm 


SPECIMEN 
BOOKS AND 
PRICE LIST 

ON APPLICA- 
TION 


* 


WE MANU- 
FACTURE 
ANY GOODS 
YOU WANT, 
AND 
REMEMBER, 
ALWAYS 
THE BEST 

















HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY HUNDREDS OF ‘TESTIMONIALS 


Pbiladelpbia, Pa., U.S.#. 


F. XK. Okie Co., kenton Place 


Manvfacturers of High Grade Printing Inks 


















































Kind Words From Our Enemies. 




















A man does not usually count on receiving cheering messages 
from his business rivals. But we have been exceptionally fortunate. 
Some of our competitors have borne testimony to the excellence 


of our forty-cent half-tone black in terms like the following: 


“Worth at least a dollar a pound.” 





“ An ink of the very highest qualities.” 
“ No intenser black can be had at any price.” 
“Shows up the full range of color in the very finest half-tones.” 


“Beautifully clear in the high lights; intensely black in the 
deep shadows. ... . Must have been made to order for this 
particular work.” 

By the way, we omitted to state that our competitors did not 
know what ink it was they were writing about. It was before them 
simply as a sample, with nothing to show who made it. And they 
didn’t write these kind messages to us, but to some of our friends. 

But they are all as true as Gospel. 

Whatever may be said of the kindness, the sincerity of the 


testimonials, under these circumstances, is evident. Youcan bank 





on them. 


People sometimes tell the truth before they ‘size up” the 


situation. 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY, 


Kenton Place, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 






Printed on Okie Inks. 
Irwin N. Megargee & Co.'s Huber Press. 
“ Snow-White Enamel.” Ferris Printing. 
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THE ROBERT DICK |“GEM” PAPER CUTTER 
MAILER 


The Printers’ friend. Unrivaled for 
simplicity, durability and speed. 
With it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 papers 
in less than an_ hour. 
Latest record, 200 papers 
in less than a minute. No 
office complete without it. 


























MANUFACTURED BY 


HOWARD 
IRON WORKS, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 
The **Gem” has all improve- 
ments and is well known to 
the trade. ‘Twenty-five years 
on the market. 


For information concern- 
ing mailer, address 


= Rev. Robert Dick Estate A , 
Also Victor and Diamond 


= f 139 W. TUPPER ST. a H: d ; i P : Sits 
: Sy) BUFFALO, N.Y. Send for Catalogue. Mention Inland Printer. and and Power Cutters. 


J, PINRABOL MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

















Do You want a 
Good Seller? 


We furnish the trade a five-quire box of 
Monogrammed paper of the latest 
size, finest quality, with envelopes 
to match, at $1.75 complete, prepaid 
STATIONERY to any city in the United States. 
A) Also put up in two-quire boxes at 75c. 
(24 It must be seen to be appreciated. 
Circular and samples for the asking, or 
sample outfit for soliciting orders free 





Prepared Gums, Glues, Sizes and Finishes, 
Pastes, Cements, Mucilages, 


15 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 








MACHINE GUM — For use on folding and mailing machines. Ready 
for use. Guaranteed to keep forthree months. Cold water will reduce 
it. Does not harden in the keg. 

FLEXIBLE GLUE— For heaviest bookbinding. Much more elastic than 
ordinary glue. 





ee LIQUID GLUE NO. 2—Replacing amg asset ——— or 7 with trial order. 
‘an be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 

{ Engraved and Embossed 
EMBOSSING LIQUID— For leather, cloth and silk. Headquarters for | Stationery, Cards, Etc. 


ARABOL MUCILAGE, XX—The cleanest mucilage, transparent, easy 
flowing, not crusting at the mouth of the bottle. WM, FREUND & SONS, 


MATRIX PASTE—Ready mixed. Needs only reducing by cold water. 1747176 State Street, .-- CHICAGO. 


The “ACME” Self-Clamping Cutter of Today 


HAS MANY IMPROVEMENTS, 


Including a perfect-acting 


= FRICTION CLUTCH, 
= NEW STOP-MOTION, 


AUTOMATIC BRAKE. 


Our new machines can be 
run much faster, without 
noise or jar. The knife 
rises quick and is held by 
Automatic Brake, which 
prevents anyrunning down 
of knife. 














LES 
ce 














We guarantee accurate and safe 
cutting and great durability. 


Hm me 


} The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
* BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
New York Office, - 12 Reade Street, 
O. C. A. CHILD, Manager. 















THE AUTOMATIC.SELF-CLAMP, ALSO COMBINED SELF AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACME”’ CUTTER. 
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perce SHEPARD LOOSE-LEAF BOOK CO'’S 


Method tor Binding 
Loose-Leatf Shewts 


FOR ALL SYSTENIS OF ACOOUNTING 


IS NO EXPERIMENT. 


LEDGER COVER SHOWING INDEX. 


The above is a cut of our Loose-Leaf Ledger, filled, showing the front ends of binding standards. 
It also shows the sheets and index placed in the covers. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE REGULAR SIZES OF COVERS AND TRANSFERS, 


MADE WITH EITHER 2-INCH, 3-INCH OR 4%-INCH STANDARDS : 


10 x13% size will contain sheets 9% x11% 
11 x16% a “10% x 15% 
14%x17% “1334 x 1534 
16% x 22% “1534 x 2034 
The back with 2-inch standard will bind 100 to 150 sheets; the 3-inch, from 300 to 450 sheets, and the 43-inch, from 
600 to 800 sheets, according to the weight of paper used. 


We will take pleasure in answering all correspondence. Ask for our illustrated pamphlet. 


SHEPARD LOOSE-LEAF BOOK CO. 
212-214 Monroe Street. CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 








THE CHALLENGE GRIPPERS and BEARERS 
They’ve reached from ocean to 
ocean, and are giving perfect satisfaction wherever 
They’re a good combination. 
equipped with them is well worth all you pay for it, 
Have you got them? If 
No gripper moving —no 


are marching on. 
they go. 
and more— much more. 


not, you’re the loser! 
skeleton grippers. 


THE CHALLENGE PUNCH cuts ;,-inch hole when printing. 
It will pay you to have one. 


THE CHALLENGE SHIELD is a neat and simple device to cover set-screw on 
shafting, as required by law in many States. 


receipt of $1.25. 


dents. Sample mailed, 25 cents. 
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ANDREW W. KNOX, Challenge Devices, 337 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Mailed on 


It gives full protection against acci- 
Give circumference around set-screw and shaft. 
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LADE, Hipp & [MELOY 


139 Lake Street, 
Chicago, 


Agents for.... 


KERATOL 


The best imitation of leather made. 
Send for samples and prices. 


















Louis Dejonge & Co. 
71-73 DUANE STREET, N. Y. 


PAPER FACTORY: Staten Island. 
LEATHER FACTORY: Newark, N. J. 


Bookbinders’ and Pocketbook 

Makers’ Materials. 

Marble, Surface Coated and 

Embossed Papers. 
“*Reratol,’’ best imitation of Leather. 


H. GRIFFIN & SONS 
Bookbinders’ and 


1833. 


Supplies... 
Agents 
“tor “KERATOL” 


Size for Embossing *“* KERATOL.” 


Leather. 


Dealers in 


Imported and American Marble Papers. 
75 and 77 Duane St., NEW YORK CITY. 





Established 


ab Pocketbook Makers’ 


Best Imitation of 


We carry in stock an immense 
quantity in all our lines of s:::::::::: 


PAPER AND 
CARDBOARD 


For Immediate Delivery. 





And if you are in a hurry — write 
us. Lowest market prices, always. 


UNION CARD AND PAPER CO. 
27 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 








papper caconcaagsanaeneaiengmuamaaetas 
THE J. W. O7BANNON COMPANY, 


“RSI 


Agents for 
HOLLISTON 
LINEN-FINISH 
BOOK CLOTHS and 
BUCKRAMS, also 


KERATOL 
Imitation Leather. 


Factory, 
Borough of Brooklyn. 
Cable Address, 
Obannonco, New York. 






Manufacturers of Book Cloth and 
Dealers in Bookbinders’ Supplies, 


74 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 






















CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, 


BOSTON, MASS 
ECLIPSE. 
ELF. 
SUNSET. 
BANNER. 






































L. Martinson 


& Co. « « Machinists. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery a Specialty. 
196 and 198 SOUTH CLARK STREET, 
Sixth Floor, Rear... 
CHICAGO. 


Plymouth Paper Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Flat Papers, G Also 
Bristol Boards, 2 Letter-Heads, 
and 8) Bill-Heads, 
Cover Papers C Statements, 
IN STOCK. 5) Bless 











The Inland Printer 
Flexible Razor-Tempered 
Overlay Knife. 


is the only overlay knife made that is fully suited to present-day needs. The blade runs 


This Knife has been subjected to a careful H 
test for quality of temper. It will be found 

to hold a keen edge and to be of much flexi- 
bility, enabling the operator to divide a thin 
sheet of paper very delicately. Inall respects 
it is of the most superior manufacture, and 


PVSoR 


the entire length of the handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As the knife 
wears, cut away the covering as required. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


: 150 Nassau St., New York. 


aia-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 











The Latest ‘‘Little Wonder’’ 











For always keeping paper cutter knives 
sharp without removing them from the 
machine. 






Useful in the Largest as well as the 
Smallest Establishments. 






The Sharpener arrived in first-class condition. 
The knife of my cutter being very dull, I set 
Hoerner’s Sharpener at the correct angle for 
knife and in a very few minutes, and with little 
labor, had my cutter so thatit cut like a new 
one. It is simple, but effective.— G.C. PowErRs, 
Office of Powers’ Asthma Specific, Boston, Mass. 







Price, $3.00. Discount for cash. 


Write for descriptive circular and tes- 
timonials. 


J. S. HOERNER, Highland, Ill. 
For Sale by DEALERS and TYPEFOUNDERS. 



























N? 12345 


(Faesimile Impression) 


ZS 


Size, 
1% in. x }§ in. 


Capacity, 
1 to 99,099 





Screws. 
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Our Hew Model No. 27 | ther New Models 


No. 29 


For numbering Cash Sale Books, 


Naleboring 60 ia 1 to 50, repeating automatically. 
Popular 
Machine. Price. y No. 31 


Steel Wheels, Automatic, Absolutely Accurate, 
Non-breaking Mainsprings, 
No better machine at any price. 
machine fully guaranteed. 


Quick Cleansing, No 


For numbering Baggage Checks, 
etc.; 4 tol inch figures. 


No. 33 
Every y For dating Church Envelopes, 


etc.; type-high, steel dates for 
twenty years. 


THE BATES MACHINE COMPANY, Makers, Y men 


GENERAL OFFICES 


New York Life Building, 346 Broadway, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Further description on page 609 
of this number. 
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15 South Sixth Street, } 

un » SHOEMAKER & Co. | PHILADELPHIA...... $ | | 
$ 

LEATHER FOR BOOKBINDERS. $ 
P 4 

ALL BINDERS’ REQUISITES. $ 

. | 

P 4 

2 

$ 

UNRIVALED TANNAGE AND FINISH. 2 

< 
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Bost rs 
Bostoxt GRAVING(® 
lu ia 





Va Als PURCHASE ST- 


She ae Ww “50 HARTFORD ST- 


*BOSTON:-MASS: 








OF 


VAVPAPAPAPAPAPAPA 


VPAPAPA 


CHAS. HELLMUTH 


|| 
PRINTING INKS ses: 
AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTURING AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Office and Factory: 46-48 E. Houston St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: WELLS BUILDING, 357 SOUTH CLARK STREET. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAVAV4AV4V4 


napegntiggmanein ngage | 


KAST & EHINGER | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Three-color Process 
and Proving Inks a 
specialty. 


|| IMPORTERS OF 


SUPPLIES. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVAV4AV4V4Y¥. 


I manufacture all my Papers, both full 
and semi, thin and thick, in three qualities. 


Black and Colored 
Carbon Papers 


Send for Samples. 


HOWARD WHITFIELD, 


Factory — 52 and 54 Hudson St., Jersey City. 
New York Salesroom, ... 123 Liberty Street. 
Chicago Office,...... 115 Dearborn Street. 


Trade Price, 20x 30—$12, $14 and $16 per 500 
sheets. Special price on quantities. 





iB HE best BOOK and 
=) COMBINATION METAL 
for Newspapers and Job 
Offices, at the very low- 
est price. 

Here are the names of 
some of the firms using 
my metal: 

Trow Directory Ptg. & 
Pub. Co., N. Y. City. 
Staats-Zeitung, ‘ 
German Herold, ‘ 
Redfield Bros., 
Henry Rogowski, “ 

Address all inquiries 

and communications to 


Il. SHONBERG, 
172 Hudson St, NEW YORK CITY. 


ss sf 








= OTT 









Pe. USE 


ie Y \ Ne ABFFHER 
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DENVER.COLO. 


ry end 














BULLOCK MOTORS. 





SEND FOR BULLETIN 0832 & 0835 
BULLOCK ELECTRIC MFG. CO., 
CINCINNATI, ©., U. S.A. 











Send 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


r CUT AND ORNAMENT BOOK 


INLAND PRINTER GOMPANY 


192 pages; 1,628 cuts. 
25 cents, postpaid ; 


We refund the 25 cents. 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
212 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





Premo Cameras 






Combine compactness with rigidity, 
and are made of best materials in every 
part. The Lens and Shutter are specially 
designed. They can be secured on no 


other camera. 


Price $8 and Upwards. 


Send for Catalogue giving full description. 


Rochester Optical Company, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






cuticle ace umes pao 
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Foot Power Perforator. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tue BLack & CLAwson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED... 


Paper and Pulp Mill 
Machinery... 


INK MILLS...... || Saturating and Drying 


Machinery, 


PERFORATORS. | Plating Machines, 


Special Machinery, etc. 





Write us for prices and further particulars. 
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WHITMORE MFG. CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


MANUFACTURE BEST GRADES OF 


Surface Coated Papers 
Card Board 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
LITHOGRAPHING 
AND THREE-COLOR WORK. 





WM. J. ALEXANDER, Pres. GEO.T. SCHUSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. J. WELCH, Secretary and Treasurer. 


@yticAco ELECTROTYPE 
zt &P & STEREOTYPE CO. 


Ralf-Tone, Designing, 
Zine Stching, ete. 
ILLUSTRATING Fine Book and Catalogue 
Work a specialty. 
149-155 Plymouth Place, 
CHICAGO. 





Telephone, 
Harrison 612. 


National Electrotype 
Company, 


PROCESS ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is Nickel-Plated Half-Tone 
Electrotypes. 


_ We guarantee them to be just as good as the 
original plates. 


300-306 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


SWS PANN 





726 WILLIAM SIREN Eat 





This Beats Wind, Steam or Horse Power. 
we orren THE Webster Gas Engine, 


2% actual horse-power, 
: NM for $150, less 10 per cent 
AY discount for cash. Built 
we the interchangeable 
4 _ Built of the best 
A material. Made in lots of 
) 100, therefore we can make 
the price. Boxed for ship- 
ment, weight 800 pounds. 
Made for gas or gasoline. 
Write for Special Catalog. 
WEBSTER MFG. Co. 
1073 W. 15TH ST. CHicaco. 
Eastern Branch, 38x Dey St., New 
im York City. Southern Agts., Boland 
& Geschwind Co.,Ltd., S. Peter and 
Lafayette Sts., New Orleans, La. 










READ THIS — It May Interest You. 
Engraving and Printing 


Fine Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 
At Homes, Tea, Reception and 
Visiting Cards. 

Die-Stamped Monogram Paper for 
Birthday Gifts. 

Prices Right....... Samples Cheerfully Furnished. 


DITTMAR ENGRAVING CO. 
814 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Printers’ =: 


and 
CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


aso Lablet Gum 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE DAYTON 
GAS AND GASOLINE 
ENGINE leads all others in 


“Qh q Simplicity, 
f 4 Vy i) Economy and 
‘as ) Durability. 

] Sizes from 

1 to 50 H.P. 
J THE DAYTON 


GLOBE 
IRON WORKS 












C. W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers’ Rollers 
anv COMPOSITION 
ee eee 


IS THE BEST ON THE MARKET 
C59 E9ELIEWIE 50D 


21-23 South Third Street 
ST. LOUIS... MISSOURI 





The Oldest Engraving House 
In America 








THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


147-149-151 NTH 1OTH ST, PHILA-PA- 








The Dittman Overlay Process 


Is a patented method of making overlays for 
half-tones, woodcuts and all illustrations requiring 
overlays. It is a perfect and very rapid method, 
superseding the old-fashioned hand-cut overlay in 
all the cities where it has been introduced. If time 
is valuable, finer results desirable, and saving in 
the cost of printing any object, the practical up-to- 
date printers should use this process. Full par- 
ticulars will be given upon application to the 
company. The foundation patent for all manu- 
factured overlays is owned by it. Licenses can be 
obtained for territory or shop. Address 


THE DITTMAN OVERLAY COMPANY, 
409 Pearl St., NEW YORK CITY. 








EUGENE 4 $7.° 


BOOK.... 


9 ee 
The Book of the 
Century. 
POEMS Handsomely illus- 

trated by thirty- 

two of the World's 
Greatest Artists. 


GIVEN FREE 


to each person interested in subscribing 
to the Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 
Fund. Subscribe any amount desired 
Subscriptions as low as $1.00 will entitle 
donor to this daintily artistic volume 
‘FIELD FLOWERS” 

(cloth bound, 8x11), as a certificate of 
subscription to fund. Book contains a 
selection of Field’s best and most repre- 
sentative works and is ready for delivery. 

But for the noble contribution of the 
world’s greatest artists, this book could 
not have been manufactured for less 
than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally 
between the family of the late Eugene 
Field and the Fund for the building of a 





monument to the memory of the beloved 
poet of childhood. Address 


EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT 
SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores.) 180 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 
If you also wish to send postage, enclose 10c. { 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Printers 


rympalyn 
Saves 
make 
ready 


Messrs. Berwick & Smith, of The Norwood 
Press, one of the leading book-printing houses 
of the East, say they have ‘‘Tympalyn on 
twenty-five of their presses, among them two 
revolutions, flat-bed perfectors, and stop-cylin- 
ders, increasing the production of each, with 
as good if not better results as to quality, than 
with the old hard packing. Our confidence in 
the Tympalyn is such that we expect in a short 
time to have every press equipped with it.” 

All inquiries concerning this invention will 


be gladly answered. 


The Tympalyn Co., ta. 
28 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Tym alyn 





















TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED 


MATERIALS, MACHINERY OR SPECIAL SERVICE FOR THE PRINTING, 








IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE SEEKING 
ILLUSTRATING AND BOOKBINDING INDUSTRIES. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than two lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Chicago Ad. Setting Co., Walter S. Parker, 
Manager, 142 Monroe street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 


lreland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut st., ag eg 
Designs and places advertising. Book for 
stamp. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES FOR PRINT- 
ERS’ USE. 
American pee Concern, 
town, 
ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 


Tirrill, Henry, & Co., 116-118 Olive st., St. Louis. 
holesale calendars, calendar pads, cards, 
panels, etc.,to printers and jobbers. Immense 
stock, elegant goods, low prices. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


AIR BRUSH. 
Thayer & Chandler, fountain air brush, 146 
Wabash ave., Chicago. Send for catalogue. 
ALBERTYPE PRINTING. 


Albertype Co., The, 250 Adams street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Photo-gelatine illustrations for 
the trade. 


James- 


BALL PROGRAMMES AND INVITATIONS. 


Bahrenburg & Co., ball programmes, tassels 
and bevels. 29 Beekman st., New York. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Ball programmes, invitations, 
tickets, etc. Commencement invitations 
and programmes. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, ruling pens, etc. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 


Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


BLANK BOOKS. 
National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 52-58 Duane street. 


Shaw, J. G., Blank Book Co., 261-267 Canal 
street, New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS. 


Smigel, !., 166 William street, New York. Job 
and blank book binder and paper ruler. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER. 


Garnar, Thomas, & Co., 181 William street, 
New York City. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SHEARS. 


Jacques, John, & Son, 45 Webster street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 139 Lake street, Chicago. 
Also, paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BOXWOOD FOR ENGRAVERS. 


Grand Rapids Boxwood Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Also mounting woods. 
Strusz, Wm., successor to C. F. Anderson, 61 
Ann street, New York. Boxwood for en- 
gravers’ use. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co. See list of 
branches under Type Founders. 

Eastern Brass-Type Foundry, 18-20 Rose st., 
New York City. 

Missourl Brass-Type Foundry Co., Howard 
and Twenty-second streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


BRONZE POWDERS. 


Leaf Printers’, embossers’, lithographers’, pa- 
per rulers’, marblers’, card bevelers’ and 
bookbinders’ materials. Herm. Behlen & 
Bro., 5 N. William st., New York. 





CARBON BLACK. 


Cabot, Godfrey L., Boston, Mass. 
Elf, Sunset, Banner, 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 
Bahrenburg & Co., 29 Beekman st., New York. 
Formerly with Hastings Card & Paper Co. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CASE MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


Conkey, W. B., Co., 341-351 Dearborn street, 
Chicago; works, Hammond, Ind. 


CHALK ENGRAVING PLATES. 
Bell Chalk Plate Co., World Building, 71-73 
Ontario street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Hoke Engraving Plate Co., 304 North Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, New York. 


CHASES. 


Schultz, F., 66-68 N. Jefferson street, Chicago. 
Printers’ book and news chases, steel or iron. 


CLOTH COVERINGS. 


Gehlert, Louls, 204 E. Eighteenth st., New York 
City. Woolen blankets for newspaper im- 
pression cylinders, steel press, lithography. 


COATED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COPPER AND STEEL PLATE ENGRAV- 
ERS. 

Molloy, Jas. J. Engraved copperplate wedding 
invitations and visiting cards, business dies, 
monograms, etc.,for home and office station- 
ery neatly executed and embossed. Estab- 
lished 1881. 132 E. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O. 

Robert Snelder Co., established 1866, 145 Ful 
ton street, New York. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR HALF- 
TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Celebrated satin finish 
plates. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., head- 
quarters, 171 Wallabout st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Eclipse, 


CUTTING DIES. 

Wright & McDermott, 323 Race street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Envelope and lithographic dies a 
specialty. 

DIE SINKERS. 


Robert Sneider Co.. 145 Fulton st., New York. 
Heraldic work, seals, medals, allegoric sub- 
jects. Established 1866. 

Wagenfohr, Charles, 140 West Broadway, New 
York City. High-grade work. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR PRESSES AND 
GENERAL POWER. 


Sprague “ted Company, 20-22 Broad street, 
New York 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 

Bright’s “Old Reliable” St. Louls Electro- 
type Foundry, 211 North Third st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., cor. Pine and 
Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), St. 
Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Flower, Edwin, 216-218 William street, New 
York City. 

Habbin Electrotype & Engraving Co., The, 
Detroit, Mich. Process work of all kinds. 
Harrison, A. W., 37 South Charles street, Balti- 

more, Md. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Hurst Electrotype Co., 82 Fulton street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 
Iron a See Co., 219-221 Third ave- 
nue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 

McCafferty, H., 42-44 Bond st., New York. Half 
tone and fine art electrotyping a specialty. 

Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 

Rowell, Robert, Louisville, Ky. Oldest electro- 
type foundry in the South. 

Scott, Geo. C., & Sons, electrotypers, 192 Sum- 
mer street, Boston, Mass. 

Whitcomb, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch street, Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York; 
15 Tudor street, London, E. C.; 16 Fried- 
erichstrasse, Berlin. Complete line of most 
advanced machines, all our own make. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Lloyd, Geo. E., & Co., 202 South Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Murray Machinery Co., 431 West Fifth street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 


Koven, W., Jr., embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers, 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Robert Sneider Co., monograms, coats of 
arms, commercial and general embossing 
and stamping of stationery for the trade. 
145 Fulton street, New York. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no other. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION, 
Burbank Engraving Co., 55 Oliver street, Bos- 
ton. Also half-tone and line engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, Boston, Mass. Emboss- 
ing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING MACHINES AND PRINTING 
PRESSES. 
Grammes, L. F., & Sons, Allentown, Pa. Also 
brass trimmings for all kinds of boxes. 


EMERSON BINDERS, ETC, 


Improved Emerson Patent Binders for pay 
rolls, balance sheets, etc. Loadstone file, 
limitless in capacity, relentless in grip. The 
Barrett Bindery Co., Chicago. 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 


Dayton Globe Iron Works Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

New Era Iron Works Co., 19 Wayne avenue, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Weber Gas and Gasoline Engine Co., 405-413 
West boulevard, Kansas City, , 


ENGRAVERS. 


Half-Tone, line, steel and wood engraving. 
. S. Quirk Engraving Co., 112-114 N. Ninth 
street, Philadelphia. 
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ENGRAVERS AND DIE SINKERS. 
Ludwig, P., embossing dies for leather and 


paper. Artistic engravings. 15 S. Canal 
street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS—COPPER AND STEEL. 
Freund, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865; steel and cop- 
per plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Stationers’ Engraving Co., The, 507-509 West 
Broadway, New York. Engraving and 
stamping, wedding invitations, visiting and 
business cards, crests, coats of arms and 
monograms. High-class work to the trade 
only. 

ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS. 

Lukanitsch, John B., 54-60 S. Canal st., Chicago. 
Rubin’s and Grobet’s engravers’ tools for 
wood and metal engravers. Full variety. 


ENVELOPES. 


Buffalo Envelope Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Regular 
and odd sizes; not in the trust. 


Document Envelopes. The Cincinnati Paper 
Novelty Co., 247 Walnut st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacturers all sizes envelopes ; daily ca- 
pacity, two millions. 

ENVELOPES — CATALOGUE, 

Hoyler, R. B., & Co., 400 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Catalogue envelopes a specialty —all sizes. 

ETCHING ZINC, 


American Steel & Copper Plate Co., 150 Nas- 
sau st., New York. Polished plates a spe- 
cialty. 

Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st., and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FILING CABINETS AND BUSINESS FUR- 
NITURE. 


Globe Company, The, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fulton 
and Pearl streets, New York; 226-228 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 


FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 
Dexter Folder Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 127 Duane st.; Chicago, 315 Dear- 
born st.; Boston, 149 Congress st. 
FOLDING MACHINES. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
for circulars and information. 


Rockford Folder Co., Rockford, Ill. 
FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Weldlich, O. E., manufacturer of fountain and 
gold pens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GLAZED PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


Write 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
street, Chicago. 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING. 


Chicago Photo-Engraving Co., E. N. Gray, 
Prest., 79-81 Fifth ave., Chicago. ’Phone 118. 


HAND STAMPS. 


B. B., Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Self- 
inking, band-dating, railroad ticket stamps 
and seal presses. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Chicago Printing Ink Co., factory, Grand ave- 
nue and Rockwell street. 

New York Steel and Copper Plate Co., 171 
Wallabout street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Special- 
ties: Ink for copper and steel plate printers; 
stamping, etching and proof ink. 

Okie, F. E., Co., Kenton place, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—_ Rogers & Robb, (Gray’s Ferry Printing 

Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 

196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 
Star Printing Ink Works. F. A. Barnard & 
Son, 116 Monroe street, Chicago. 


Hill, 














INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
— City. Mfrs. job, book and colored 
inks. 

The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
We are independent of any trust or com- 
bination. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati and New York. 
High-grade printers’ ink machinery. 


LEADS. 


Miller, tn Co., The, 88 West Jackson street, 
Chicago 


LEATHER ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES. 

Mills, Knight & Co., 60 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 

Memorandum books for advertising pur- 
poses. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
hicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 

teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 
Champlon Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Slebold, J. H. & G. B., 106 Centre street, New 
York. Three-color printing inks, dry colors 
and bronze powders. 


MAILERS. 


Dick, R., Estate, proprietor R. Dick Mailer, 139 
W. Tupper street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAIL PLATE SERVICE, 


Mall Plate Co., 73 W. Adams street, Chicago. 
Saves expressage (all plates postpaid by us). 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


Bates Machine Co., N. Y. Life bldg., New York. 
New models; new prices; send for catalogue. 

Bates Manufacturing Co., 135 Fifth ave., New 
York. Sole manufacturers of Bates’ Auto- 
matic Hand Numbering Machine. No con- 
nection with any other firm of similar name. 
Remember, our address is 135 Fifth ave. 
New York. Factory, Orange, N. J 

Force, Wm. A., & Co., 59 Beekman street, New 
York. Paragon, Conqueror, Monarch, Ex- 
celsior, and Force typographical numbering 
machine makers. 

Southworth Bros., Portland, Maine. 
wanted. Catalogue free. 

Wetter, Joseph, & Co., 515-521 Kent ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Of all kinds for all purposes; 
send postal for printed matter. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 

Knowlton & i; a 29-35 Elizabeth street, 
Rochester, N. Y 


PAPER— BLOTTING. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co., The, Middletown, 
Ohio. English cloth and other blottings. 


Agents 


PAPER— COVER. 


We carry the largest assortment of cover papers 
of anyone in the trade. Fancy and odd 
covers our specialty. Ulinols Paper Co., 
Chicago. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Goes, Oscar, & Co., 18 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago. 

Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appli- 
ances in every department up to date. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 
American Type Founders Co. Cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 
Atlantic Works, The, East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The Dooley Paper Cutters. 
Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
ew York. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 











PAPER CUTTERS. 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS — LEVER. 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 600 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 119 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. 
Chicago Paper Co., 273-277 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Cover and book papers exclusively. 


Megargee, Irwin N., & Co. Paper and card- 
board of all kinds. Philadelphia. 


PAPER DEALERS— GENERAL. 

Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 137 Jefferson avenue 

Detroit, Mich. Paper for printers’ use. 
Dobler & Mudge, Baltimore, Md. 
Elliot, A. G., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Specialty 

parchment and art vellum papers. 
Morrison, E., Paper Co., Washington, D. C. 
Smith, Charles A., Co., Pittsburg, Pa. Special- 

ties for printers. 

PAPER JOGGERS AND COUNTERS. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Hart, R. A., & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Write 

for circulars. 

PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 

Berkshire Typewriter Paper Co., Pittsfield, 


Mass. Specialty: Typewriter papers. 
Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass., makers of 
ledger and linen papers. 
Crane, Z. & W. M., Dalton, Mass. Extra fine 


writing papers and ladies’ stationery. 


Mead Paper Co., Dayton, Ohio. Lithograph 
book and colored papers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS — LEDGER 
ONLY. 


Weston, Byron, Co., Dalton, Mass. 


PAPER — PARCHMENT. 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J 


PASTE-MAKING MACHINES. 


Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati and New York 
Paste mixing machines and glue heaters. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE RUBBER STAMPS. 


Buck, T. S., 227 Canal street, New York. Rub- 
ber type. Beware of imitations and substi- 
tutes. 


PATENT PHOTO-MAILING ENVELOPES. 


Lavette, H. C., 203 Randolph st., Chicago. List 
of jobbers and samples sent gratis. 


PERFORATORS. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Direct or rotary, treadle or belt power, 
longitudinal and transverse rows. 


Rosback, F. P., 54 South Canal street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


Bauer, H. C., Engraving Co., 17-21 South Me- 
ridian street, Indianapolis, Ind. Engraving 
by all processes. 

Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Brown-Blerce Co., The, Dayton, Ohio. 
grade general illustrators. 

Central Electrotype and Engraving Co., 263- 

271 St. Clair street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
pide W. J., Engraving Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. Half-tone and 
line etching. 

Electro-Tint Engraving Co., 1227-1229 Race st., 
Philadelphia. 

Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Co., 341 
Dearborn street, Chicago. 

General Engraving Co., Pitt bldg., 227 St. Clair 
st., Cleveland, Ohio. Photo and wood engr’s. 

Illinois Engraving Co., 346-356 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Engraving by all processes. 

Kelley, S. J., Engraving Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 

Half-tone, line,wood engravers,electrotypers, 


High- 
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PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 


National Engraving Co., Washington, D. C. 
High-class designs. 

Ormsbee, H. J., Engraving Co., 322 South 
Salina street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Peninsular Engraving Co., 
building, Detroit, Mich. 
Peters, C. J., & Son., Boston, Mass. Half-tone, 
line and wax engravers. 

Sanders Engraving Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
trotypers and photo-engravers. 

Suffolk Engraving Co., 275 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. Engravers andelectrotypers. 

Welsbrodt, H. W., 514 Main street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Blymer building. 

Willlamson-Haffner Engraving Co., 1633 Arapa- 
hoe street, Denver, Colo. 

Zeese, A., & Co., half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, map and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Evening News 


Elec- 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS. 
Ringler, F. A., Co., 26 Park place, New York, 


Manufacturers of plates for all printing and 
embossing purposes. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PRINTING FRAMES. 


Swelgard, E. ‘W., 56 South Curtis street, Chicago. 
Manufacturer contact printing frames and 
camera stands. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street. Chicago. Manufacturers Reliance 
Special. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, 1213 Race street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wolfe, M., Dayton, Ohio. Teacher new 3-color 
process. Manufacturer screen plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS. 


Photochrom Co., The, sole publishers of Photo- 
chrom and Phostint, Detroit, Mich. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street, Philadel- 
phia. Hand or power, with inking, wiping 
and polishing attachments. 

Kelton’s, M. M., Son, C. Kelton, proprietor, 124 
Baxter street, New York City. 

King, A. R., Mfg. Co., 532 West 22d street, New 
York. ‘“ King ’’ embossing and plate presses. 


PRESSES. 


Duplex Printing Press Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed perfecting presses. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 258 Dearborn street. 

Howard, Geo. C., 1775 Ludlow street Philadel- 
phia. Hydraulic, screw, toggle, eccentric, 
hand and foot lever, for monograms, stamp- 
ing, cutting, scoring, forming, embossing, 
compressing, punching. 

Isaacs, Henry C., 78 Warren street, New York. 

Thomson, John, Press Co., 253 Broadway, 
New York. Presses for printing, embossing, 
box cutting, scoring. 


PRESSES — CYLINDER. 


American Type Founders Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses, 
and Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
38 Park Row; Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 
general western agents, Chicago. 

Campbell Printing Press and Manufacturing 
Co., 5 Madison avenue, New York; 334 Dear- 
born street, Chicago; 5 Bridew_ll place, E. 
C., London, England. 


PRESSES — HAND. 


Kelsey Press Company, Meriden, Connecticut. 


PRESSES — ROLL-PAPER. 


Caps Bros., Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 
and roll wrapping-paper presses, 


Sheet 





PRESSES— JOB PRINTING. 


American Type Founders Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 

Eardley & Winterbottom, 125-127 Worth street, 
New York. 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers’ and pa- 
per-box cutting and creasing presses. Gen- 
eral selling agents, American Type Founders 
Co. Address nearest branch as per list 
under head of Type Founders. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders Co. ‘ Everything 
for the printer.” 

F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Greatest output in the world of printing 
material in iron, steel, copper, brass and 
wood. Specialties: brass and steel rules, 
galleys, electric-welded chases, mahogany 
and iron stereotype blocks, composing 
sticks, wire stitchers, rule and lead cutters, 
self-inking proof presses, saw tables. 

Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce st., Phila- 
delphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52-54 North Sixth st., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Patent steel furniture and other specialties. 

Newton, W. C., & Co., Washington, D. C. 
Printers’ machinery and supplies. 

Wells, Heber, 155 William street, New York. 
“ Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


PRINTERS’ OUTFITTERS. 


Kennedy, T. E., & Co., 414 East Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, printers’ outfitters. Large stock 
secondhand machinery, sell Barnhart’s type, 
Huber cylinders, Gordon and Universal job- 
bers, Brown & Carver cutters, and other 
goods. Quote best prices. 


Powell, - omg Co., 327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
All kinds of printing machinery, type and 
material; new and secondhand brass rule 
a specialty. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


Shniedewend, Paul, & Co., 195-199 South Canal 
street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 


COMPOSITION. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor street, Philadel- 
phia. Compositions adapted to the work. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 

Chicago Roller Co., 84 Market street, Chicago. 

Dietz, Bernhard, Grant and Mercer streets, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Grayburn, John, 525 First ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Established 1871. Try our padding glue. 


— O. J., 324-328 Pearl street, New York 
ity. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Established 1859. 


> Lowe & Co., 158 Ellicott street, Buffalo, 
N. Steam paste and tablet cement. 


PRINTING PRESSES — SECONDHAND. 


Preston, Richard, 45 Pearl st., Boston, Mass. 
Printing, cutting, folding, and wire stitchers. 


PRINTERS’ WOOD MATERIALS. 


Keller, C. C., 120 S. American st., Philadelphia. 
Printers’ wood materials of all kinds. 


QUOINS. 


Hempel & Dingens, Buffalo, N. Y. Sole manu- 
facturers in the world of genuine Hempel 


improved quoins. Beware of counterfeits. 


RUBBER STAMPS, SEALS AND DIES. 
Baumgarten & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
RULING MACHINES. 


Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co., Harrisburg, Pa. Rul- 
ing machines and pens. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 


Campbell, Nell, Co., 23 Beekman street, New 
York City. Cylinders, jobbers, cutters, etc. 


SHIPPING TAGS. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co., 128-130 Franklin 
st., Chicago. 





STEEL RULE. 


F. Wesel Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Also brass scoring rule. 

Helmold, J. F., & Bro., 32 South Jefferson st., 
Chicago. Printers’ and boxmakers’ cutting, 
creasing and perforating rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


Blatchford, E. W., & Co., 54 Clinton street, 
Chicago. 

Kansas City Lead and Metal Works, Four- 
teenth and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo 


TABLETS AND PADS. 


American Pad & Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
New York office, 320 Broadway, Room 609. 


MacDonnell, John T. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
TIN-FOIL. 
Crooke, John J., Co., 80 Illinois st., Chicago. 
TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders Co., greatest output, 
completest selection, most original designs. 
Send to nearest branch for latest specimen 
book. 

BRANCHES — Boston, 270 Congress st. 
New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 45 North Division st. 
Pittsburg, 323 Third ave. 

Cleveland, 255-259 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 203 Monroe st. 
St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 612 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1649 Blake st. 
Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
Los Angeles, 211 New High st. 
Spokane, Wash., 10 Monroe st. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 
SPECIAL AGENCIES — Atlanta, 
Printers’ Supply Co. 
Dallas, Scarff & O’Connor Co. 
Toronto, Toronto Type Foundry. 
Montreal, Toronto Type Foundry. 
London, England, cCoy, Phoenix 
Place, Mount Pleasant, W. C. 
Melbourne, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Sydney, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 
Adelaide, Alex Cowan & Sons, Ltd. 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 

Bruce’s New York Type Foundry, V. B. Mun- 
son, successor, 13 Chambers st., New York. 

Crescent Type Foundry, 346-348 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

Graham Type Foundry, 567 Cleveland ave., Chi- 
cago. Novelties in borders and ornaments. 

Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 

Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of Standard Line Unit Set 
Type. 

Newton Copper-Faced Type Co., 18-20 Rose st., 
N. ¥. Have type sent to us for facing. 

Toronto Type Foundry, leading printers’ sup- 
ply house in Canada; highest class ready 
prints and plates. Branches: Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. Head office, 
Toronto. Everything for the printer. 


TYPE MATRICES. 


Wiebking, R., & Co., 358 Dearborn st., 
Steel letter cutting. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Empire Typesetting Machine Co., 203 Broad- 
way, New York. Western agency, 163 Fifth 
avenue, Chicago. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON 
PAPERS. 
Little, A. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Carbon and Transfer Paper Co., 107 
Liberty street, New York. Typewriter rib- 
bons, carbon papers and fine linen papers. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders Co. carries in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the 
world. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. Main office and factory, 
Two Rivers, Wis.; eastern factory and ware- 
house, Middletown, N. Y. Manufacturers of 
wood type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


WRITING PAPERS — FOLDED. 
MacDonnell, John T, 


Dodson 


Chicago. 


F., Holyoke, Mass 
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